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PREFACE 



TnK life of Our Lord is the grandest subject in sacred art, 
the culminating point of interest of all study in this direction. 
The present book is the natural outgrowth of the writer's ed- 
itorial work upon the revision of Mrs. Jameson's " Sacred and 
Legendarj' Art." It was a cause of great regret to all admirers 
of Mrs. Jameson, that upon her death in 18G(), the crowning 
work of her series, which was to take up the history of Our 

i Lord, was still so far from comi)letion. .She had made ready no 
material on the most important of all Christian subjects, Our 

-^ Lord's Passion ; and on various other incidents in his life, lier 
collected notes were quite insuthcient. In this lack of material 

.. from the favorite author's own iiand, and with almost inex- 
haustible stores of art information made available by recent 
investigation, there has for some years been a very apparent 
need for the work which the present writer lias att<impted. 

Tiie lK)ok is intended to Ixi a brief descriptive history of the 
art illustrating the incidents in the historic life of Christ. A 
few connected incidents from the life of St. .John the Baptist 
are also included in duo course. All symlx^lical and allegori- 
cal Christ art and the history of Christ portraiture are entirely 
omitted as lying outside a theme (piite sutiicient in itself for a 
single volume. 

The subjects are arranged not according to the group sys- 
tem which has sometimes been adopted, but in the chronolo- 
gical order aj)proved in accepted Harmonies, Kobinson being 
the leading authority. Great pains are taken to distinguish 
incidents which have frequently been confused, as the Cir- 
cumcision and the Presentation, the miracles of feeding the 



multitude, the two occasions of cleansiug the Temple, and the 
various feast scenes. Thus, it is hoped, tlie book will be more 
useful to Bible students. 

A systematic plaii of treatment has been followed throughout, 
and in connection with every subject a certain number of points 
are uniformly Ket forth : the relation of the subject to the life 
and character of Chrift ; the origin and history of its art treat- 
ment ; the reasons for its popularity or neglect ; its appropri- 
ateness for representation ; the traditional type of composition 
and the variations possible to it; and, finally, a descriptive 
account of the leading representative pictures from the origin 
of the subject to the present day. All these points are neces- 
sarily very briefly touched in order to bring so much mate- 
rial into reasonably small compass. In some few cases (not 
more than six) where Sirs. Jameson's researches were of 
unusual interest, <[uotatious are made direct from her notes. 
Otherwise descriptive quotations have been as a rule avoided, 
as marring the homogeneity of the text. Usually an author's 
own words are of more value to the reader than a far more 
eloquent and authoritative statement by another, simply be- 
cause the former are in better harmony with the general trend 
of thought. As art is here treated from the standpoint of 
illustration, the matter of first importance in describing a pic- 
ture has been the dramatic motif of the composition. The 
position of the principal figure, the action and gesture which 
express his intention, the relation of the subordinate figures 
to the central thought, these are the points which reveal the 
artist's interpretation of the narrative. The external Idstory of 
a picture and its artistic qualities are matters which alno claim 
some attention, so that in the end we may know what the 
(Ktinter meant to say, how he has said it, and what impression 
his work has made in history. 

In a book of tliis sort the illustrations form so important a 
part that some explanation on this subject may be permitted. 
With some half dozen exceptions every subject treated is illus- 
trated, and in several cases by two pictures, making a total of 
104 illustrationa. Tlie wlection miade for full-page plates is 



PREFACE vii 

from those sixteen subjects which present the main facts in 
the history of Jesus the Christ : that he was hum])ly born in 
the Bethlehem manger ; that he awoke to his sacred mission 
at the age of twelve ; that ho was set apart for his work at his 
baptism ; that he went about doing good, gracing the wedding 
feast, blessing the children, encouraging the fishermen, healing 
the sick, forgiving sinners, raising from the dead ; that he was 
transfigured before three of his disciples ; that he was crucified 
on Calvary ; that he rose again from the dead ; and that he 
finally ascended into heaven. All the minor incidents are 
illustrated by drawings inserted in the text. 

As to the particular pictures used, many considerations guided 
the choice, the primary object being to present an historical 
set of pictures properly illustrative of the text, and to represent 
therein the greatest names of the history of art. As there are 
about fourteen subjects from Christ's life which date from a 
very early period in the Christian era, examples of all these 
primitive compositions are reproduced to show the germ from 
which was evolved the final type composition. 

Of the great old masters the following will be found well 
represented : Giotto, Duccio, Raphael, Bonifazio, Titian, Tin- 
toretto. The principal northern engravers also appear; DUrer, 
Schongauer, Holbein, and Rembrandt. 

A goodly number of other famous names are included in the 
list of artists with fairly representative work: Angelico, Bor- 
gognone, Carpaccio, Cima, Correggio, Ghirlandajo, Mantegna, 
Moretto, Murillo, Perugino, Rubens, Van Dyck, Veronese. 
The modern schools have also their share of attention : pre- 
Raphaelitism in Holman Hunt, Sir John Millais, Sir Edward 
Burne- Jones, and Ford Madox Brown ; the German mystic 
realism in Fritz von Uhde ; while Sir Charles Eastlake, Hof- 
mann, Bida, Dore, Vedder, and others are included. 

Many times choice was made difficult by an embarrassment 
of riches, where certain subjects inspired the best sacred work 
of several artists. For instance, the Descent from the Cross 
is the best work of Christ art by Fra Angelico, Rubens, and 
Volterra; the Baptism represents the best order of Christ 



work ill Oima, Bellini, and Vprocchio. Conversely, some of 
the greatest artists must be inadequately represented because 
they painted so few incidents from Christ's life, and these for 
mechanical reasons unavailable for our puqiose. Thus Da 
Vinci's only Christ picture, the Last Supper, is unavailable 
because already preoccupied in the illiiKtrations of '' Sacred and 
Legendary Art," while Veronese's best works, the feast scenes, 
are too large and crowded to be reproduced successfully on a 
small scale. 

In spite of trifling dilticulties of this kind, the scheme of 
illustrations, as completed, is one which the writer trusts will 
commend itself to the kind consideration of the critic. 

EsTELLE M. HCRLL. 
Xew BRDKoRt), Mass., Mav, 1898. 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN ART 



I. INTEODUCTION 



I. Skkial Art Treatment of the Life of Tiirist 

Christian art was devolopod by a long and gradual process 
of evolution from the simplest origins. It was not a graft 
upon any existing growth, but the independent product of an 
entirely new germ. Its original purposes were purely sym- 
bolic and instructive, an aid to faith rather than a gratification 
of the jpsthetic sense. 

In the reaction of the early Christian converts against tho 
jestheticism of the Romans, beauty was despised and outward 
things were valued only for their significance to the soul. 
Hence it required some four or five centuries for Christian art 
to take root, and during this primitive period the results were 
very crude. 

Primitive Period 

There were three main art forms of this time, — the frescoes 
of the catiicombs, the bas-relief ornamentations of marble sar- 
cophagi, and the mosaic decorations of churches. The subjects 
treated did not include many incidents from the historical life 
of Christ, but such as were selected were so constantly and so 
widely repeated that they together form a very distinctive 
cycle. All of tho following list appeared commonly in these 
early centuries, though ordinarily not more than three or four 
on a single art work : The Adoration of the Kings ; the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus ; the Multiplication of Loaves ; the Miracle 
of turning Water into Wine ; the Healing of the Lame Man ; 
the Healing of the Blind Man ; the Woman kneeling at 
Christ's Feet ; the Woman of Samaria ; the Entry into Jeru- 
salem ; Christ before Pilate. There are others less common, — 
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the Nativity i the Jkiptism ; Christ washing Peter's Feet ; the 
Cross Bearing. 

An interesting art monument of the sixth century which 
epitomizes, as it were, the early Christian cycle is the carved 
ivory throne of Bishop Maximian, preserveil in the sacristy of 
the Ravenna Cathedral, The different parts of the work are 
of unequal merit, and were doubtless executed at different 
times. The main body of the chair consists of a series of bas- 
relief panels illustrating the life of St. John the Baptist, the 
life of Joseph (the patriarch), and the life of Our Lord. 
The latter includes nearly all the subjects which have been 
mentioned alwvc, thus bringing into n single weries the various 
subjects which had previously occurrcil only singly or in small 
groups. 

As it is always impossible to draw a hard ami fast line of 
demarcation between any two historical periods, no fixed date 
can he assigned to the beginning of the serond or mediaeval 
perial of Christian art. Already in the si.\.th century there 
was a tendency to eulaige the existing art cycle with several 
new subjects from the life of Christ. The most conspicuous 
instance of such innovations was in the mosaics of S. ApoUinare 
Kuovo, Kavenna, which are by far the most interesting art 
product of the period. 

These adorn the walls of the nave, and date from the erec- 
tion of the original church edifice hy Theodoric the Great. 
They are arranged above the windows, twelve on each aide. 
The first set on the left contains the following subjects illus- 
trative of Christ's ministry ; Raising of Lazarus ; Christ and 
the ^Voman of Samaria ; (^lirist and the Woman who touched 
his (iaruient ; the Calling of Tcter and Andrew ; the Multipli- 
cation of Loaves ; Christ healing the Paralytic ; Christ healing 
the Demoniacs ; the Last Judgment ; Call of llattliew ; Para- 
ble of the Pharisee and Publican. On the opposite or right 
side, the following subjects from the Passiim are treated, 
besides one composition which is oblit-erated : The Last Sup- 
per ; the Ascensitui ; the Betrayal ; Christ le<l away Prisoner ; 
Christ before the Sanhedrim ; I>enial of Peter; Peter and the 
lUaid; Judas and the High Priest; Christ before Pilate; 
Christ led to Calvary ; Women ot Tomb. 
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Medi.^val Period 



Tho mosaics of S. ApolHnare may be considered as marking 
the transition from the primitive to the medijeval Christian 
art cycle. In the centuries that followed, the three original 
art forms were supplemented by many new ones. It was the 
age of monasticism and cathedral building, and each of these 
two new institutions opened new art opportunities. The es- 
tablishment of monastic libraries led to the art of illuminating 
manuscripts; while the building of cathedrals involved all 
sorts of decorations in stone, bronze, wood, and ivory, as well 
as extensive mural paintings, mosaics, and stained windows. 
Through all these vehicles the historic life of Christ was made 
a vivid reality to tho people. Certain subjects were selected 
to form in chronological sequence a complete graphic gospel. 

Every province of Christendom possessed such series, and 
thus, even in a time of dense ignorance, the historic basis of the 
Christian faith was indelibly impressed upon the popular im- 
agination. The study of these mediaeval serials of the life of 
Christ is of great interest and importance, not only as a part 
of the history of art, but as a necessity to Biblical scholarship. 
" No man can in any large sense understand the Bible itself,'' 
says Ruskin, in his *^ Bible of Amiens," " until he has learned 
also to read these national commentaries upon it, and has been 
made aware of their collective weight." 

By examining the lists of the subjects selected we learn 
what were the vital points of faith to tho mediaeval Christian. 
By the analysis of the compositional forms employed we dis- 
cover what was to the mediaeval mind the leading significance 
in each particular act of Our Lord. In both matters the stand- 
ard was set by ecclesiastical authority, and all individual vari- 
ations were within the limits of this standard. This point is 
made clear in tho decision of tho Second Nicene Council in 
787 : " It is not the invention of the painter which creates 
the picture, but an inviolable law, a tradition of the C'atholic 
Church. It is not the painters, but the holy fathers who 
have to invent and to dictate. To them manifestly belongs 
the composition ; to the painter, only the execution." 

Hampering as these restrictions were to the artistic imagi- 
nation they eftected precisely the result intended, namely, a 
uniform understanding among the people as to the acts of 
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■lesiis. The niedi.Tval Christians thus had a Hilile ns truly 
coiiiinon to all classes as the i»riiiled word of our own daj\ It 
is a matter for admiration al?o, that the graphic form of the 
New Testament corresiionds so closely to the literary form. 
No careless readers were they in those old days of deciphering 
original manuscripts. Every thought received its full share 
of attention. 

I will now mention some few representative examples of 
these mediaeval art series illustrative of the life of Christ. 

Of the frescoes of this period we have very incomplete in- 
formation, as they have in most cases entirely disappeared. 
The oldest monumental paintings preserved in Germany are 
assigned to the dates 984-9!)0, and are in the Church of St. 
George, at Obcrzell, on the island of Kcicheiiiiti, They form 
a frie/e over the arcades of the nave, and represent the miracles 
of Our l^rd. On the sonth wall are : The Raising of Lazarus ; 
the Raising of the Daughter of Jairus ; the Raising of the Son 
of the Widow of Nain ; Healing the Woman of the Issue of 
Blood ; Cleansing the Leper. On the north wall are : Casting 
out the Unclean Spirit; Stilling the Tempest; Healing the 
Dropsical Man; Healing the Man Iwrn Blind. Von R«ber 
emphasizes the fact that this work is singularly free from 
Byzantine influence, showing no traces of the rigid conven- 
tionality of the Greek compost ti one. 

The church at Ingclheim, built by Charlemagne, was deco- 
rated with frescoes representing the New Testament History 
from the Anniinciation to the Resurrection, but we have no 
descriptive account of their character. 

The cathedral at lirunswiek was also very profusely deco- 
rated in the choir, transept, and cupola, with Romanesque fres- 
coes which are supposed to have Ijeen executed before 1250. 
Those in the cujiola were devoted to the life of Christ from 
the Xativity to the Day of l*ciitecost. 

In the cluireh at Vic, France (Department of the Indrc et 
Ijoire), some interesting frescoes still remain which are as- 
signed to the twelfth century, and which illustrate various 
incidents from the life of Our Lord. On one wall are three 
rows of compart men Is, — Christ in the centre of the upper row, 
with the disciples on cither i<i<le ; while the lower com])ositiona 
ri'present the Annunciation, and the Adoration of the Kings ; 
the Presentation, and the Descent from the Cross. On another 
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wall we have the Entry into Jerusalem, and the Last Judg- 
ment. The colors used are white, red, yellow, and black, and, 
though the drawing is extremely crude, the action is bold and 
spirited. 

In Italy a typical example of mediaeval frescoes was in the 
series of St. Urban alia Caffarella, near Rome. The following 
subjects from the life of Christ are engraved in Seroux d'Agin- 
court's " Histoire de I'Art par les Monumens : " The Magi 
seeing the Star ; the Magi bringing (iifts ; the Annunciation ; 
Flight into Egypt ; Joseph's Dream ; Kaising of T^azarus ; Entry 
into Jerusalem ; Christ washing the Disciples' Feet ; the Last 
Supper. 

A more durable form of the art connected with church 
decoration was that of the ornamental bronze doors common 
in the mediaeval period. Some of these were entirely covered 
with a well-ordered series of bas-reliefs illustrative of sacred 
subjects. Of those devoted to the life of Christ, a notable Ger- 
man example is the door of the Hildesheim Cathedral assigned 
to the date 1015. In Italy, of about the same date, is the 
door of San Zeno, at Verona, while that of the Benevento 
Cathedral is probably the work of the early twelfth century. 

A curious and entirely unique work of mediaival sculpture 
is the Gaeta column in front of the cathedral at Gaeta. This 
is a marble pillar twenty feet high, supported on the backs of 
carved lions. All four sides are covered with bas-reliefs of 
sacred subjects, and two are given to the life of Our Lord. 
These old compositions are most interesting to the student. 
Some are repetitions of familiar forms, but others are more 
original, and to a certain extent foreshadow the work of Nic- 
colo Pisano and Giotto. The two lists of subjects are as 
follows : — On one side : Annunciation ; Adoration of the 
Shepherds; Adoration of the Kings ; Presentation; Baptism; 
Last Supper ; Christ at the Column ; Besurrection ; AVomen 
at the Tomb; Ascension; Last Judgment. On another side: 
Visitation ; Nativity ; Flight into Egypt ; Massacre of the Inno- 
cents ; Temptation ; Entry into Jerusalem ; Crucifixion ; De- 
scent into Limbus ; Unbelief of Thomas ; Be^urrection of the 
Dead ; Last Judgment. 

Mediaeval sculpture found its most extensive scope in the 
elaborate stone carvings with which Gothic builders decorated 
the exterior of churches, above the principal entrances, some- 
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times even extending over the whole fa^nile. These sehcmee of 
decoration are too elahorate for analysis here, as scenes from . 
the life of Christ are intermingled with the lives of the Vii^in 
and saints, together with many mystical religious allegories. 

This form of external church sculpture is iwciiliat to Gothic 
art, and is coupled with another decorative art feature which 
is an effective contrast. This is the stained glass window 
through which the dim religious light of the northern cathedral 
is broken into myriads of rich colors. The designs were 
drawn from all sorts of sacred story, historical and allegorical, 
and among other subjects the life of Out Lord was duly repre- 
sented. A twelfth century window at Chartres is filled with 
compositions of this kind, including the following siihjects ; An- 
gel appearing to the Shephenls ; Magi before Herod ; Anmm- 
ciation ; Visitation; Nativity; Presentation; Adoration of the 
Kings ; Kings warned by Angel in Dream ; Flight into Egypt ; 
Massacre of Innocents ; Baptism ; Entry into Jerusalem. 

The purposes which were served in (!othic architecture by 
the stained windows were served in Koraanesque architectiiro 
by the use of mosaics. 

Mosaics were introduced, it is l)elieved, as early as the fourth 
century, and we have already referred to the fine sixth century 
examples in S. ApolHnareXuovo, Kavcnna. The art was steadily 
continued through the succeeding centuries, and towards the 
close of the twelfth century there was produced in the Cathe- 
dral of Monreale a scries illustrative of the life of Christ, 
which ranks with the Ravenna series as one of the great store- 
houses of ('hristian art. So complete is the set of subjects 
treated that it is worth while to set down the entire plan as 
one which the student of sacred art will find interesting for 
constant reference. It will be remarked how many of Oht 
Ivonl's miracles of healing are included in the subjects, — r inci- 
dents which arc seldom elsewhere treated. 

Group 1. Angel apjjears to Zachnrias in the Temple ; Peo- 
ple wonder at Zacharias' Dumbness ; Annunciation ; Visita- 
tion ; Angel appearing to -Joseph ; Flight into Egypt. 

Group 2. Dream of Joseph; Nativity; Itatbing of Infant 
Jesus ; Shepherds ; Presentation ; Christ among the Doctors. 

Groups. Magi seeing Star; Magi offering Gifts; Herod 
ordering the Massacre ; the Massacre ; Marriage at Cana; 
Baptism. 
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Group 4. Temptation, in three scenes. 

Group 5. Woman of Samaria ; Transfiguration ; Raising of 
Lazanis ; Disciples leading Asses to Christ ; Christ washing 
the Disciples' Feet ; Agony in the Garden ; Betrayal. 

Group 6. Healing the Paralytic ; Healing Blind Man ; En- 
try into Jerusalem ; Last Supper ; Christ before Pilate ; De- 
nial of Peter. 

Group 7. Crucifixion of Peter ; Healing Daughter of Syro- 
Phoenician Woman, in two scenes. 

Group 8. Healing Man possessed of Devil ; Healing Leper ; 
Healing Man with Withered Hand ; Peter walking on Water ; 
Raising Son of Widow of Nain ; Woman with Issue of Blood ; 
Raising Daughter of Jairus ; Healing Peter's Wife's Mother. 

Group 9. l^harisees object to Christ's Healing on Sabbath ; 
Ten Lepers healed ; Two Blind Men healed ; Money Changers 
cast out of Temple ; Christ, and the Woman taken in Adul- 
tery ; Healing the Paralytic ; Blind Man healed ; Magdalene 
anointing Feet of Christ. 

Group 10. Miracle of Loaves and Fishes; Miracle of De- 
crepit Woman healed. 

Group 11. Christ healing Nobleman's Son, in two scenes. 

Group 12. Christ at Cross ; Crucifixion ; Tomb of Christ ; 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene ; Unbelief of Thomas. 

Group 13. Descent from Cross ; Entombment ; Resurrec- 
tion ; Christ appearing to Peter ; Christ appearing to Disciples. 

The last form of mediaeval art which we have to consider is 
the illuminated manuscript. This was made of parchment, on 
which the text was laboriously transcribed by the patient hand 
of the monk, in elaborate letters, which are often in themselves 
highly decorative, while in addition many of the pages are 
richly ornamented with arabesques. Inserted in these decora- 
tive borders, or encircled by the initial letters, are tiny pictures 
or miniatures illustrating the text. These are usually in 
bright solid colors, richly intermixed with overlaid gold leaf. 
Every monastery in Europe became a sort of manufactory of 
these articles, and as the production extended oyer a period of 
some ten centuries (fifth to fifteenth) the total result is an 
enormous amount of material, immeasurably exceeding in quan- 
tity any other kind of art product in the period. 

There are some magnificent specimens in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, of which the following are particularly noteworthy : 
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The Sermon of St. Gregory Xazianzcn, written for the Empemr 
Basil the Macedonian (SC7-886) ; the jrenoloRium of the 
Vatican Lihrarj-, a eort of sacred calendar executed for the 
Emperor Basil II, (!IHi)-101i5), and containing four hundred 
and thirty miniatures on gold groiind ; the Itciicdictionale of 
j*:theI\vold, who was Bishop of Winchester from !M>3 to 984, 
executed hy his chaplain Uodcmanus before 970, and containing 
thirty large pictures. As tlie titles of these three manuscripts 
indit'ale, the miniatures they contain refer to a variety of sacred 
subjects, but among them are many scenes from the life of 
t;iirist. More cxchisively devoti^d to Our Lord's life is the 
class of manuscripts known as Gospel Books. 

M<^rs. Woltmann and AVoermanii in their valuahle " History 
of Art" refer to three books of this kind, dating from the 
central or Itomancsquc period of miniature art, extending from 
050 to 1250. These are the Gospel Books of Gotha, Alunich, 
and Trier, which may be taken as fairly representative of medi- 
fpval miniature art at its best. These three books taken 
together contain a total of about seventy different subjects 
from the life of Our Lord, of which twenty-two are common 
to all : Annunciation; Nativity; Adoration of the Kings; 
Klassncre of the Innocents ; Baptism ; Healing Leper ; Healing 
Man Iwrn Blind ; Healing Woman with Issue of Blood ; Driv- 
ing out Devils; Miracle of Loaves and Fishes; Christ asleep 
on 8hip in Tempest ; Raising of Lazarus ; Entry into Jeru- 
salem; Betrayal; Christ before Caiaphas; Peter denying Christ ; 
Crucifixion; Descent from Cross ; Entombment; Marys at the 
Tomb ; Noli me Tangere ; Incredulity of Thomas. 

Making a general summary of medieval Christian art, we 
observe how upon the slight basis of the primitive cycle of 
subjects there was gradually built up a new and welklefined 
t<eri<-H of illustrations of the life of Christ. Klost of the art 
vphiclos used — particularly the ilbiminated manuscripts — 
allowed space for a very extended treatment, bo that we have, 
ill addition to the old subjects, an entirely different order of 
themes, namely, those centring in the Lord's Passion. We 
notice, further, that these new sulyects, rather than the old, are 
of chief importance, so that where space is limited, as on the 
(■acta column, they have precedence over othi-rs, anil that thus 
some which were once very prominent, as the Miracles of Heal- 
ing and the Multiplication of Loaves, are entirely sacrificed. 
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As we proceed to tlie next period we sliall find that the 
changes thus inaugurated move steadily on in tlie same direc- 
tion. 

TiiE Period of Modern }*aintixg 

At the close of the thirteenth century modern painting, 
properly so called, was well under way, so that we may date 
a new era in Christian art from the beginning of the four- 
teenth. 

Mediaeval influences, both religious and artistic, were not to 
be easily outgrown, but a new spirit of liberty invested the 
old traditional forms and the progress of technique gave them 
new life. The period opens splendidly with (iiotto's great 
frescoes of the Arena (-hapcd, at l^idua. These were painted 
in 1306, and completely cover the walls and vaulting of the 
interior, constituting one of the greatest existing monuments of 
Christian painting. The principal compartments are ranged in 
three rows on the two long sides of the chapel, the upper row 
l)eing devoted to the life of the Virgin, and the remainder to 
the life of Christ in the following subjects : Nativity ; Adora- 
tion of the Kings ; Presentation; Flight into Egypt ; Mas.«;acre 
of the Innocents ; Dispute in the Temple ; I^aptism ; Marriage 
at Cana ; Kaising of Lazarus ; Entry into Jerusalem ; Coasting 
out Money Changers ; the Bargain of Judas ; Last Supper ; 
Christ washing the Disciples' Feet; Kiss of Judas; Christ 
before Caiaphas; Christ crowned with Thorns ; Christ bearing 
the Cross ; Crucifixion ; Lamentation over the Dead Christ ; 
Christ appearing to the Magdalene ; Ascension ; Descent of 
the Holy Spirit. 

For the general arrangement of his compositions Giotto con- 
fined himself for the most part to Byzantine tradition, but 
for the delineation of character he made bold to go direct to 
nature. He had the born story-teller's faculty for portraying 
an incident precisely as if he had seen it. Within the limits 
of imperfect drawing, his figures were drawn from the people 
about him, in attitude and gesture true to the life. The 
painter's meagrcness of setting serves rather to enhance the 
dramatic reality of his pictures ; attention is concentrated on 
the action, and the chief interest is in the story that is told. 

At Assisi, also, in the lower church of S. Francesco, Giotto 
painted some scenes from the infancy of Christ, but here 
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Bulwrdinatcd to the glorification of St. Fmiicia. Tlie frescoes 
in the iipi>er cliurch which lepreseiit tlic life of Christ are of 
uncertain authorship, and five out of the eighteen are obliter- 
ated beyond identification, 

Nearly contemporary with Ciiotto's works ate those of the 
Siencso painter, Itarna, beyond whose damaged frescoes at 
Arezzo and H. Gemignano almost nothing is known. Those 
in the latter place represent tlie life of Our T>ord, and the list 
of subjects is set down hero as iin interesting parallel with 
Giotto's selection ; Annunciation; Nativity; Adoration of the 
Kings; Circumcision; Massacre of the Innocents ; Flight into 
>^ypt; Christ amoiig the Doctors; Ilaptism ; Call of Peter; 
Marriage at Cana ; Transfiguration ; Raising of Ijazarus ; En- 
try into Jerusalem ; Last Supper ; Hai^ain of Judas ; Agony 
in the Garden ; Kiss of Judas ; Clirist at the I'raetorium ; 
Flagellation ; Christ mocked ; Meeting of Son and Mother 
(Clirist bearing the Crass) ; Crucifixion. 

Our study of the period will bo made more complete by 
comparing with these Italian scries some of those produced in 
norllienk art. There was one such in the twenty-six frescoes 
of the Slav monastery of S. Emails (Jerome) consecrated in 
1372. On a smaller scale is a series by some master of the 
Cologne school dating about 138(), and consisting of a painting 
divided into thirty-live small panels in the Iterlin Gallery. 
The following subjects represent scenes from Christ's life ; 
Annunciation; Visitation; Journey to ISethlehem; Nativity; 
t'ircumcision ; Adoration of tlie Magi ; Presentation ; Dispute 
in the Temple ; Baptism ; Preaching in the Temple ; Entry into 
Jerusalem ; Last Supper ; Christ washing tiie Disciples' Feet ; 
Agony in the Garden ; Clirist advancing to meet the Soldiers ; 
Kiss of Judas; Christ before Annas ('.*) ; Christ before Caia- 
phas ; Christ before Heroil (■') ; Flagellation ; Mocking , Chii''t 
before Pilate; Christ bearing the Cross; Christ stripped of 
his liaiment; Elevation of Cross; Crucifixion ;• Descent from 
Cross; Deiwsition; Entombment; Resurrection; Aacenmon 

From Giotto's many pupils and followers a single serial art 
treatment of the life of Christ has come down to us i his is 
the set of panels in the Florence Academy which were formerly 
the doors of pres-ses in the sacristy of S. Crocc. The following 
subjects are represented : Visitation ; Nativity ; Adoration of 
Kings ; Presentation ; Christ among the Doctors ; Xfaptism ; 
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Transfiguration ; Last Snppor ; Crucifixion ; Resurrection ; 
Christ appearing to ^lary Magilalene ; Unbelief of Thomas. 
The last panel of the set is the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and is in the Berlin CJallery (attributed to Gaddi). 

Another series of panels in the Florence Academy were also 
originally the doors of presses. These are the thirty-five small 
pictures by Fra Angelico once ornamenting the plate cupboards 
of SS. Annunziata. They are treated after the charming idyllic 
manner of this unique painter, well composed, and admirably 
adapted to their original decorative purpose. As far removed 
as possible from Giotto's great story-telling gift, Fra Angelico's 
own peculiar sweetness of touch makes this a notable series. 
Among the subjects treated, three show evidence of an inferior 
hand: The ^larriage at Cana; the F)aptism; and the Transfig- 
uration. The list is as follows : Vision of Ezekiel ; Annun- 
ciation ; Nativity ; Circumcision ; Adoration of the Kings ; 
Presentation ; Flight into Fgypt ; Massacre of the Innocents ; 
Christ among the Doctors; Baptism; Marriage at Cana; 
Transfiguration ; Raising of Lazarus ; Entry into Jerusalem ; 
Bargain of Judas ; Last Supper ; Christ washing the Disciples' 
Feet ; Institution of the Eucharist ; Agony in the Garden ; 
Betrayal ; Capture of Jesus ; Mocking ; Christ before Caia- 
phas ; Flagellation ; Journey to Calvary ; Christ stripped of 
his Garments; Crucifixion; Deposition; Women at the Tomb ; 
Christ in Limbus ; Ascension ; Descent of Holy Ghost ; Coro- 
nation of the Virgin ; Golden (''andlestick ; Last Judgment. 

Somewhere nearly contemporaneous with Yva. Angolico's 
panels is the bronze gate of the Florence Baptistery on which 
Ghiberti wrought out in bas-relief (1424) the life of Christ in 
twenty subjects. Strong, simple, and effective, these compo- 
sitions tell the sacred story with forcible directness. There 
is no superfluity of figures or ornamentation, but the groups 
are well balanced, and the lines are simple and artistic. The 
subjects illustrated are as follows : Annunciation ; Nativity ; 
Adoration of the Kings ; Christ among the Doctors ; Baptism ; 
Temptation ; Christ driving the Money Changers from the 
Temple ; Apostles with Christ on the Lake ; Transfiguration ; 
Raising of Lazarus ; Entry into Jerusalem ; Last Supper ; 
Agony in the Garden ; Betrayal ; Flagellation ; Christ before 
Pilate ; Christ bearing the Cross ; Crucifixion ; Resurrection ; 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
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While Fra Angelico and Ghiberti were active in Florence in 
works illustmtivo of the life of Cliri^^t, Jacopn Bellini, the 
founder of the Venetian school, added some contributions to 
Christ art which undoubtedly exerui»ed a great iuflucncc on 
his successors. A series of fifteen siibjecta which he painted 
for S. Giovanni Evangelists, Venice, have entirely disappeared. 
The Uritish Jfuseum contains a sketch-book by him (dated 
1430), which consists of drawings very much faded but still 
showing the remarkable force and originality with which this 
early Venetian conceived Scriptural episodes. A iiumljcr of 
subjects are from the life of Our Lord, as the I'reseiitation, 
the Nativity, Adoration of the Kings, the Baptism, the Jlar- 
riago at Cana, the liaising of Lazarus, the Flagellation, and 
the Crucitixion. 

By the end of the fifteenth century the spirit of the Italian 
Kenaii^saucc had taken possession of Italian art, and in the rise 
of uiuny new departments of painting sacred art no longer held 
its former prorid place of preeminence. The life of Christ ns 
a subject of art series declined in favor, yet we are not left 
without some few notable examples of snch treatment, even at 
this late peri«l. A series of this kind was the first |>art of 
the plan of decoration in the Sistino C'hai>el, several painters 
lieing summoned to Rome to contribute to the work, vvhiclt 
consisted of frescoes on the side walls. The pictures natu- 
rally suffer the disadvantages of comparison with the later and 
greater work by Michael Angelo; in juxtaposition with the 
niagnilicent ceiling frescoes they arc relatively insignificant. 
The plan included : The Kativity, by Perugino, afterwards 
destroyed to make room for the Last Judgment ; the Baptism, 
by I'inturicchio ; the Temptation, by Botticelli ; the Call of 
the Aiwfitles, by Ghirlandajo; the Sermon on the Mount, by 
Cosimo Koselli; the (Uiarge to Peter, by Perugino; Last Sup- 
[KT, by Cosimo Koselli ; the Resurrection, by Ghirlandajo, 
restored by Arrigo Fiamingo. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Cremona Cathedral was 
decorated with frescoes by various painters, chiefly the pupils 
of Komanino. The pictures have suffered from decay, and 
cannot be well seen in their high |»sition on the walls of a 
narrow nave. Their excellence varies pomewhat with the 
individual painter, but in the main they characterize the de- 
generating tosta of Ciemonese art at this time. The following 
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subjects from the life of Christ are illustrated : The Nativity, 
and Circumcision, by Boccaccino ; the Adoration of the Kings, 
and the Presentation in the Temple, by Bembi ; the Flight into 
Egypt, and the Massacre of the Innocents, by Altobello de' 
Melloni ; Christ among the Doctors, by Boccaccino ; the Last 
Supper, Christ washing the Disciples^ Feet, the Agony in the 
Garden, the Arrest of Jesus, Christ Ijefore Herod, all by Alto- 
bello de' Melloni; Christ before Caiaphas, and Christ bound 
to the Column, by Cristoforo Moretti ; Christ crowned with 
Thorns, and Christ presented to the People, by Komanino ; 
Christ led to Death, Pilate washing his Hands, Christ bearing 
the Cross, Christ nailed to the Cross, and the Crucifixion, all 
by Pordenone ; the Kesurrection, by P>ernardino Gatti. 

At about the same time that the Cremona Cathedral was in 
process of decoration, Gaudenzio Ferrari was set to work (lol.S) 
upon a series of frescoes in the Church of S. Maria delle Grazie, 
at Varallo. These illustrate twenty-one scenes from the life 
of Christ, and while some of the compositions show the ten- 
dency of the period to substitute artistic and dramatic effect 
for religious earnestness, there are a few conspicuous subjects 
which are worthy contributions to Christian art. The list of 
subjects reads as follows : The Annunciation ; the Nativity ; the 
Adoration of the Kings ; the Flight into Egypt ; the Baptism ; 
the Kaising of Lazarus ; the Entry into Jerusalem ; the Last 
Supper ; Christ washing the Disciples' Feet ; the Agony in the 
Garden ; Christ taken Captive ; Christ before Caiaphas ; Christ 
before Pilate ; the Flagellation ; Pilate washing his Hands ; 
the Journey to Calvary ; Christ at Calvary ; the Crucifixion ; 
the Deposition ; the Descent to Limbus ; the llesurrection. 

In connection with Varallo, mention should be made of a 
famous resort of pilgrims on a hill outside the town, called 
the Sacro Monte. This was founded in 1486 by a Milanese 
nobleman, Bernardino Caloto, and consists of a series of forty- 
six chapels, through which the pilgrim passes progressively 
from the Fall of Man to the Entombment of the Virgin, the 
majority of the subjects being devoted to the life of (Jur Lord. 
The subjects are represented by groups of life-size terra-cotta 
statues, arranged in tableau compositions against a frescoed 
background, and illustrating the scenes with startling realism. 

In the sixteenth century few great masters devoted to the 
life of Christ the extended study of an entire series of sub- 
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jecta. Instead, separato incidents were selected for single 
paintings, and all the first artists of the period painted one, 
two, three, or more of such, which in many cases were the 
best works they ever produced. Thus Correggio in the Notte, 
Carpaccio in the Presentation, Sebastian del Pioinbo in the 
Raising of Lazarus, Rapliael in tlie Transfiguration, Leonardo 
in tlie Last Supper, Titian in the Tribute Money, and Vero- 
nese in the Supper at Emmaus, set the record of their highest 
order of work upon the grand old cycle of Christ art. 

Raphael and Tintoretto alone of all the greater painters of 
the Renaissance giants set their liauds to serials of Christ's 
life, Raphael's attempt was interrupted by his death, and 
the nine cartoons which were based upon his first rough 
sketches do him no honor. 

To Tintoretto then belongs the sole distinction of a great 
achievement of this kind in the Cinque Cento, the series of 
the Scuola San Rocco, Venice, fit counterpart of the work of 
Giotto, marking the climax of a period of which the Arena 
Chapel frescoes were the initiative- The contrast between 
these two great art monuments is full of suggestiveness. Nearly 
three centuries separate them, constituting the most remarkable 
art period in the history of the world. Giotto had taken the 
first step towards emancipation from Byzantine models ; Tin- 
toretto, throwing off all fettecis, paints with perfect liberty of 
imagination and reproduces each subject as it takes shape in 
his own mind. Delicately poetic in fancy and always im- 
petiaous in execution he appears to have dashed off every 
composition upon the first impulse of his inspiration. Tlie 
series of the Scuola San Rocco contain some seventy subjects 
from the life of Christ, the life of San Rocco, with a number 
of allegorical figures and cherub heads, moat of them painted 
after 1577. 

The painter's originality is seen quite as much in the sub 
jects he selected as in his method of treatment. In ibe three 
centuries preceding his work the Passion subjects occupied 
the larger portion of every 8erial_ treatment of Christ's life. 
In t)ie Arena Chapel, Giotto devotes thirteen out of twenty- 
three subjects to the Passion. In the panels of the Florence 
Academy, Fra Angelico gives twenty-two out of thirty-five to 
the same class of subjects. In Gaudenzio Ferrari's series the 
Passion subjects occupy fifteen out of the twenty-one frescoes. 
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Tintoretto entirely revolted from this precedent. To him 
the great Passion fact was sufficiently set forth in the four 
main subjects, — the Agony in the Garden, the Last Supper, 
Christ before Pilate, and the Crucifixion. The two other 
adjacent paintings, devoted to related subjects, the Ecce Homo 
and the Cross Bearing, are attributed to Titian. For the rest 
Tintoretto showed admirable insight into the significance of 
Christ's life in selecting those almost entirely neglected sub- 
jects, the Temptation, the Miracle of Loaves and Fishes, and 
the Healing of the Lame Man at Bethesda. The remaining 
subjects of the set are the Annunciation, the Adoration of 
the Kings, the Flight into Egypt, Massacre of the Innocents, 
Circumcision, Adoration of the Shepherds, the Baptism, the 
Raising of Lazarus, and the Resurrection. The place is too 
dark for the pictures to be properly seen, and they are on the 
whole deficient in the splendid qualities of color so peculiar 
to Venetian art. But the original spirit in which they are 
conceived gives them a unique interest above that of any other 
series devoted to the life of Christ. 

In our own century the art serial of the life of Christ has 
assumed the form of the illustrated Bible. A few notable ex- 
amples should be mentioned : — 

By Johann Friedrich Overbeck. A series of forty cartoons 
designed during the period extending from 1842 to 1853, 
engraved and published in 1853-1854, as the ** Darstellungen 
aus den Evangelien '' or " L'Evangile lUustre.'' In these 
forty compositions wx find the spiritual simplicity of Fra 
Angelico united with the superior technique of a more advanced 
age. The early Tuscans were the object of Overbeck's highest 
admiration, and like them he made his work the expression of 
spiritual ideas rather than an exhibition of artistic excellence. 
He had no ambition to originate new compositions, but fol- 
lowed the traditional types. 

By Gustave Dore. The Bible, illustrated by two hundred 
and thirty drawings. First published in 18G5 and creating 
such enthusiasm that three other editions have since appeared. 
Dore's style is too well known to require comment. Some- 
times unexcelled in powerful dramatic effect, it too often 
verges upon the theatrical. 

By Alexandre Bida. " Les Saints Evangiles," published in 
1873. The text of the four Evangelists is given, enriched by 
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one hundred and tweiity-«ight etcliings. Bida's treatment is 
never lacking in reverence, and his Clirist type is refined and 
dignified if not over-atrong. Some of tlie compositions are 
suggestive and interesting. 

By James Tissot, A series of throe hundred and fifty 
aquarelles and a great numher of pen drawings, wliich occupied 
ten years of the artist's labor (1886-1896). So[uo of these 
were exhibited in Paris in 1894, and have since (18&7) been 
reproduced in lithographs accompanying the text which they 
illustrate, the most important being full-page plates. Tissot's 
chief purpose n'as to reconstruct Palestine in the Christian era 
and to show us Jerusalem and the Jews as they were known 
to Jesus of Xazareth. His is the only series ever attempted 
with strict arcbieological accuracy of detail. The compositions 
are extremely picturesque and etfective. The figure of Christ 
moving through them is not the commanding Presence we 
look for in sacred art, but simply one of a company portrayed 
with vivid oriental realism. 

II. Sebial Art Treatment of the Life of St. Joiik 
TiiE Baptist 

The life of St. John the Baptist has an important bearing 
upon that of Our Lord. He was the yorerunner who was to 
prepare the way for the Messiali. The miraculous circum- 
stances attendmg his hirth and naming are circumstantially re- 
lated by St. Luke as a proper introduction to the narrative of 
Christ's life. We next hear of him in the wilderness where 
his voice was lifted in a call to repentance and baptism. Then 
follows his recc^nition of Jesus as the Lamb of (!od, and the 
baptism of the Saviour. This was the supreme act of his 
life, the fulfillment of the purpose of his being. From this 
time on )iis history is no longer closely connected with the 
Saviour's. His condemnation of Herod and flerodiaa and his 
consequent imprisonment and final execution are events with 
which Christ is not directly concemetl except to send a signifi- 
cant message in reply to the Baptist's question as to the 
Messiah ship. 

Taken as a whole, the singularly dramatic career of this 
rugged, straightforward nian has a distinctive interest which 
was early recognized in art. Series of representations, contain- 
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ing all the incidents from his life mentioned by the Evangelists 
and various others supplied by tradition, are very common. 
The forms in which they appear are as varied as those treating 
the life of Our Lord. Some of the most prominent will be 
enumerated here very briefly with the lists of subjects they 
include. A few of these subjects are selected for description 
in the following pages because of their relation to our main 
line of study. 

1. A series of twenty bas-relief panels ornamenting the 
bronze (southern) gat« of the Florence Baptistery, executed by 
Andrea Pisano in loM), Admirable in simplicity of line and 
purity of design. Subjects : 1. Angel appearing to Zacharias. 
2. Zacharias struck Dumb. 3. Visitation. 4. Birth of St. 
John the Baptist. 5. Naming of St. John. 6. St. John 
departs for the Wilderness. 7. St. John j)reaches to Pharisees. 
8. St. John preaches to People. 9. St. John baptizes in Jor- 
dan. 10. St. John baptizes Christ. 11. St. John reproves 
Ilerod. 12. St. John led to Prison. 13. St. John ques- 
tioned by Jews. 14. St. John announces advent of Christ. 
15. Daughter of Herodias asks for St. John's Head. 16. Be- 
heading of St. John. 17. Herod at Supper receives St. John's 
Head. 18. Daughter of Herodias carries St. John's Head to 
her Mother. 19. Disciples obtain St. John's Head. 20. Dis- 
ciples bury St. John's Body. 

2. A series of six bas-relief panels decorating the font of the 
Siena Cathedral, the joint work of several Tuscan sculptors of 
the fifteenth century. 1. The Call of Zacharias, by (iriacomo 
della Quercia. 2. l^irth of St. John, and (3) the l^reaching of 
St. John, by Turino di Sano and his son Giovanni. 4. Bap- 
tism, and (5) Condemnation, by Ghiberti. 6. Feast of Herod, 
by Donatello. The last three of these panels are compositions 
of strong dramatic power. 

3. A series of six bas-relief panels in enameled terra-cotta 
in the Church of San Leonardo, Cerreto Guidi, 1511, from the 
workshop of Giovanni della Robbia. The compositions are 
apparently imitated from Ghirlandajo's frescoes, and treat : An- 
gel appearing to Zacharias ; Birth of St. John ; Naming of St. 
John ; St. John the Baptist as Child ; Baptism ; Beheading. 

4. A series of twelve bas-relief panels ornamenting the solid 
silver devant-antel of the Florence Baptistery, enriched with 
enamel and lapis lazuli. This was more than one hundred 
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years in making and was tlie joint work of many artists, includ- 
ing Micheloz;!o di Bartolommeo, Toiumaso Finiguerra, Sandro 
Botticelli, Antonio Pollajuolo, Antonio Sabi. 

5. A series of eight compartments sculptured in high relief 
on the wall inclosing the choir in the cathedral at Amione. 
The reliefs are painted and gilt, and were made in 1531. Sub- 
jects : 1. St. John points out Jesus to the People, 2. St. 
John preaching, 3. Baptism of Clirist. 4. St. John preach- 
ing Kepentance. 6. Capture of St. John. 6. Banquet of 
Herod and Bequest of Salome. 7. Beheading of St. John, 
8. Banquet of Herod, with St. John's Head on Table. Below 
are fifteen medallions representing legendary scenes in St. 
John's life. 

6. A series of frescoes by Giotto in the Penizzi Chapel of S. 
Croce, Florence, Subjects : Angel appearing to 2Ucliarias ; 
Birth of St. John the Baptist ; ^Naming of St. John the Bap- 
tist ; the Dance of Salome ; Salome presenting St. John's Head 
to Herod, 

7. A series of frescoes in the Oratorio della Confraternity di 
8. Giovanni, at Urbino, by Lorenzo and Giacomo da San Sev- 
erino in 1416. The work is impressive, and contains interests 
ing and grecofui portrait heads. Subjects : Angel appearing 
to Zacharias ; Birth and Circumcision of St. John ; Farting of 
Virgin from Elizabeth and Zacharias ; St. John preaching ; 
St. John baptizing ; Baptism of Christ ; St. John preaches to 
Herod. 

8. A series of frescoes in the Baptistery at Casttglione 
d'Olona (a small town between Saronno and Varese, near 
llilan), by Masolino, painted 1420-1437 at order of Cardinal 
Franda Castiglione, The works are poor in composition, but 
their excellence lies in the careful study of nature they exhibit, 
especially in the character of the heads. Subjects : Angel 
appearing to Zacharias; Naming of St. John; St. John 
preaching ; Baptism ; Salome before Herotl ; St. John in 
Prison ; St. John brought before Herod ; Execution. 

9. A series of frescoes by Ghirlandajo in S, Maria Novella, 
Florence (1490). These works are thoroughly characteristic 
of the artist, showing at once his best qualities and his most 
striking defects. The compositions are symmetrical and well- 
ordered, iilled with portrait figures which are graceful and in- 
teresting. The colors are " bricky and tawny yellows." Sub- 
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jects : Angel appearing to Zacharias ; Visitation ; Birth of St. 
John the Baptist ; the Naming of St. John the Baptist ; St. 
John preaching ; the Baptism of Christ ; the Dance of Salome. 

10. A series of frescoes by Filippo Lippi in the choir of the 
Pieve at Prato. They were painted in 1456 as a companion 
subject of the life of Stephen, and cover the lunette and lower 
courses of the right side. Some of the compositions are ad- 
mirable for the arrangement and distribution of figures and for 
harmony of line. Subjects: Birth of St. John the Baptist; 
St. John's Departure from his l^arents ; St. John preaching ; 
Decapitation ; Head brought to Salome ; Dance of Salome. 

11. A series of frescoes in the cloisters of the Scalzo Mon- 
astery, Florence, painted in //rlsaille, by Andrea del Sarto, 
1517-1520. Competent critics pronounce this the most in- 
teresting series of frescoes of the period outside tlie Sistino 
Chapel and the Vatican Stanze. The painter combines certain 
of the best characteristics of Michael Angelo and Kaphael, 
many of his figures possessing both force and beauty. Sub- 
jects : Faith ; Annunciation to Zacharias ; Visitation ; Birth of 
St. John the Baptist ; Departure of St. John from his Father's 
House, by Franciabigio ; Meeting of St. John and Jesus, by 
Franciabigio ; Baptism, by Franciabigio and Andrea del Sarto ; 
Charity ; Justice ; St. John preaching ; St. John baptizing ; 
St. John made Prisoner; Dance of Herodias' Daughter; Be- 
heading of St. John ; Bringing St. John's Head to Herod ; 
Hope. 

12. A series of pictures by Andrea Sacchi in the baptistery 
of the Church of St. John Lateran, Rome. They have no 
remarkable qualities and are lacking in sentiment. Subjects : 
1. Angel appearing to Zacharias. 2. Visitation. 3. Birth of 
St. John the Baptist. 4. Rejoicing over the Birth of the 
Baptist. 5. Naming of St. John. 6. St. John preaching. 
7. Baptism of Christ. 8. The Executioner presenting St. 
John's Head to Salome. 



II. THE PREPARATION FOE OUR LORD'S 
ADVENT 

I. The ANsrxciATiox to Zachariak 

ThfTf WM in the diys of Iltrod, the kinR of .ludjps, ■ rfnain jirinl nsni 
JCarhsriii!<, uC IhP cnunr of Aliia : and bis wifi' vaf of the ilauplilrrs cif Aan 
■ml her name w Eliiiahelh. 

And they were Wlh riBhtenu.. More (ioil, wslkiiif- in nil the commar 
menls and ordinanret of the I»rd lilaniele^r. 

And they h«d nr> child, Iwcause Ihat Eli>4lielh *■> harrpii, and lliey 1h 
vrerfl niiir well (trii'lien in years. 

And il came to i>a>K, that while be exeeiiled the [irieitt'i oftirr beftiro Giid 
the order of hit courxe, 

Acrording lo Ihe cunloni of the priecl's oftire, bis lot was lo bnm inoei 
when he went inlo Ihe temple nf llie l-ord. 

And the whole muUltude of the peojile were praying willioul al Ibe time 



And tliere appeared ii 

side nf (he altar of ineen 

And when Zaeharias n 

But Ihe anjiel naid unl 

and tbv wife Elisabeth 

John. 



o bim 



aricel of Ibe Iy)rd Blandin); on Ihe riRht 

as trouliled, and fear fell upon him. 
inl, Zaebarias : tor ihy prayer is beard ; 
ee a eon, and thou :>halt eall his name 



irn to the t^ird their T.od. 

d power of F.lin^ to mm ibe 

ilipdieni lo Ihe wisiloni of Ibe 

-^ballIknow,thi!.? for I am 



And many nf Ihe i-hildren of Israel shall he I 

Anil be sbnil ga befure him in the ^piril ( 
hearts of Ihe fallirrr to Ihe children, and Ibe di 
jnst ; to makr ready a people iirejiared for Ibe 

Anil Zacbartaa said iinlo the an)^], Wlierel 
■n old man, and my wife well striekeii in yean'. 

And Ihe angel aiiswerinp: said unio him, I am Gabriel, thai nland in the 
presence of God ; and am seni to speak nnto tbee, and to shew thee these glad 
tidinfts. 

And, behold, Ibon sbalt lie dumb, and not able lo speak, unlil ibe day that 
Ihew things shall be performed, Iweausc thiiu lielievest not my words, whleb 
fhall be tumilert in their seaMin. 

And the people wailed for Zacliarias, and marvelled that he tarried so long 

And when he came oul, he coidd nol speak unio Ibem ; and Ibey perecived 
Ibat be had seen a vision in Ihe leni]>le : far he beckoned unio Ibem, and 
remained speechlew, — LuKK i. S-22. 

With the philosopliic insight of the true historian, St. Luke 
dates the beginning of the life of Oiir Lord from the appear- 
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ancc of tho angel Gabriel to Zacharias, to announce the Inrth 
of St. John the Baptist. Tlie first of tlie scries of angelic visita- 
tions which prepared the way of the Lord, it marks the initial 
movement of the great Christian drama. Some four hundred 
years had elapsed since Malachi foretold the arising of the Sun 
of Righteousness to be preceded l)y one who was to " turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the chil- 
dren to their fathers.-' (Mai. iv. G.) The birth of this one is 
now at hand (Luke i. 17), the prophecy is to l)e fulfilled. 

From the nature of the subjcjct the Vision of Zacharias is 
adapted to artistic treatment only in such connections as make 
the meaning clear, hence it oc(;urs chiefly among historical art 
series. Perhaps the earliest instance of its appearance is 
among the fifth century mosaics of S. Maria Maggiorc, at Home, 
where it is placed beside the Annunciation to tlie Virgin. 

Next may he mentioned a curious example on the old doors 
of the grotto sanctuary of St. Michacd, ^Monte Santangelo, near 
Manefredonia in Southern Italy.^ Here some mediaeval sculp- 
tor wrought in l)ronze relief the successive incidents in Holy 
AVrit when angels were sent to earth with divine messages, the 
Annunciation to Zacharias taking its due place among them. 

The subject is important as the first in every scries treating 
the life of St. John the Baptist, l)eing as inevitable in this 
connection as is the Annunciation to the Virgin in the life of 
the Virgin. Both belong in a larger sense to the life of Our 
Lord, and this fact Avas recognized by the old designers of the 
Monreale mosaics, who placed them among the introductory 
subjects of Christ's life. 

The Gospel narrative fixes definitely the setting for the 
Vision of Zacharias ; the scene is at the altar of the t<jmple. 
This is represented according to the plan of the Christian 
church. Zacharias stands at one side of the table swinging a 
censer. The angel approaches from the o])posite side to deliver 
the message, with hands crossed over the breast (Andrea del 
Sarto), or with the right hand raised in blessing (Andrea Pi- 
sano), or pointing heavenward (Ghirlandajo). As the priest 
was officiating in the Holy of Holies, it is somewhat disturbing 
to the modern Christian's sense of fitness to find the place 

1 The bas-relief c()m])Oi<iitioiiit on theite doom are engnred in Qnmrt's edition 
of Denkmaeler dir Kuntt des MitttlalttrB in UnterUalUm, hy Hdnrich WUlielm 
Schuiz, Dresden, 18^. 
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thronged with witnesses of the sacred event. This fault, com- 
mon to all the Renaissance paint«rs, is most noticeable with 
Ghiriandajo, who fills his picture with two long rows of his 
distinguished Florentine contemporaries extending from the 
altar to the foreground. They form a splendid gallery of 
portraits, but their presence is no less an intrusion. Andrea 




Tlic Augvl appeanDg to Zachanu (Giotio) 

Pisano and Delia Robbia with the simpler motif of the sculp- 
tor make the scene far more solemn by giving only the two 
central figures. • 

In point of expression Giotto's treatment of the subject 
among the frescoes of the Fenizzi Chapel (S. Croce, Florence) 
has never been surpassed. With his characteristic story-telling 
instinct he depicts in the face and gesture that moment when 
" fear fell upon " the troubled priest at the startling apparition. 

The fact that Zacharias required of the angel some sign of his 
authority seems never to have impressed any artist before M. 
James Tisaot the modem French Bible illustrator. His arch- 
angel, a mystic floating figure, places the left hand on the 
priest's tongue to command dumbness. 

Zacharias coming out of the Temple is made the subject of 
a separate composition in the mosaics of Monreale, and in the 
series of panels by Andrea Pisano on the Florence Baptistery 
gate ; it is also one of the subjects in the embroideries pre- 
served in the Baptistery. 
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II. The Annunciation to Mary the Virgin 

And in the sixth month the angel (.labriel was* sent from (iod unto a city 
of Galilee, named Nazareth. 

To a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of 
David; and the virgin's name was Mary. 

And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women. 

And when she saw him, she was troubled at his saying, and cast in her mind 
what manner of salutation this should be. 

And the angel said unto her. Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favour 
with God. 

And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and 
shalt call his name JESUS. 

He shall be great, and shall be railed the Son of the Highest: and the I-K)rd 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David: 

And he shall reign over the; house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. 

Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a 
man ? 

And the angel answered and said unto her. The Holy Ghost shall come up(m 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. 

And Mary said, Ik-hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
to thy Word. And the angel departed from her. — Luke i. 26-38. 

The Annunciation to Mary followed soon after the Vision 
of Zacharias. To her, too, the archangel Gabriel was sent as 
the messenger of the divine revelation. Their mysterious in- 
terview has been one of the favorite subjects of Christendom. 
Appearing first, though not frequently, among the sculptures 
and mosaics of the early centuries, it grew steadily in popu- 
larity in miniatures, frescoes, altar-pieces, in the serial treat- 
ment of the lives of the Virgin and our Lord, and in separate 
compositions. In our own day it still holds its own as one 
of the most frequently chosen among the sacred art subjects, 
and appears among the pictures of almost every art exhibition. 

The elements of the composition remain the same through- 
out the centuries, consisting simply of two figures opposite 
each other. In the great majority of cases the Virgin is at 
the right and the angel enters at the left. Exceptions to 
this arrangement are, however, by no means hard to find, espe- 
cially in northern art, as in the Cologne Cathedral dombild, 
and in works by unknown masters in the Louvre and Berlin 
Gallery. In the seventeenth century Kubens and Murillo both 
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reversed the figures ami lalcr artists Imve frequently tiiken 
the same liberty. Other cases are noted in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

In spitfi of so simple a basis for the composition there is 
room for abundant variety in setting and details, in attitude 
and gesture. Many of these matters were suggested by legends. 
Mrs. Jameson explains in the " Ijegenda of the Madonna " 
(p. 220) how the Protcvangelion of ,St, James accounts for the 
frequent choice of a court for the background, as well as for 
those early symbols of the Virgin's occujtation, the distalT and 
the pitcher.' St. Bernard's " Perfect 'Legend " is responsible 
for representing the Virgin as reading from the Scriptures, a 
conception wliich has been widely adoptt-d. Sometimes she 
kneels with her book open upon the jirie-iiieii ; sometimes 
she sits with it icstiog on her lap or stands holding it closed 
in her left hand. 

The angel may be standing or kneeling or flying in mid-air. 
He usually apjiears as having just arrived and in haste. He 
carries a wand or sceptre as the attribute of a herald, a scroll 
as an ambassador's message, a branch of olive as a token of 
peace, or a lily stalk as a tribute to the Virgin's purity. His 
hair is liound by a jeweled tiara, a simple fillet, a wreath of 
olive, a garland of flowers, or is ornamented by a tiny, tongue- 
like Bame. The tiara belongs to early art, both German and 
Italian, the olive wreath to the Sienese, and the flowers ami 
flame to the Florentines. Filippo Lippi has several times 
painted the Annunciation,' and his characteristic figure of 
Gabriel wears a charming garland of flowers on his fair ring- 
lets. The flame-touched brow Ijelonga to tlic two monk paint- 
ers, Lorenzo Monaco and Fra Angelico. 

The fillet is seen in the lovely Annunciation liy liartolom- 
meo, in the Villa Ferati di San Marco, and in tlie attar-piece 
by Memling, in the Lul)eck f'athodral. Many pictures show 
the angel's hair unbound and unadorned. In a few rare in- 
stances the angel has no wings, as in the bas-relief by John of 
Ilologna on the door of the Pisa Cathedral. This concciv 

• Sir Kil Irani Burni'-Jonc* haf rcvivetlthii-lPEfml in thi>AnnuiiriBlinn among 
(he miMaii' ilmiralinii* nt SI. I'nul'n Atiivriran Epi>cn|>>] Church ■■ ItonH-. 

' The pirtiirvH art in llic Nslional lialli'n-, l^mdun, in Ihr ■■iiucnteva at 
Uunich, in Ibv I>nrjn at Rumc, in Ihc Ara<li-m}r at Flurence, in the Church 
•f San LoTenio, Fliirenve, anil in a private collection at Rome. 
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tion was adopted by Rossetti in his famous Ecce Ancilla 
Domini. 

In general treatment the German ^Vnnunciation is far more 
elaborate than the Italian. The background is usually a richly 
furnished bedroom, with line Gothic windows and tiled lloor. 
The draperies of both figures are voluminous and heavy. The 
Italian Annunciation is more often seen in an open court, or 
lotjfjla, and the treatment of draperies is much simpler. 

Both German and Italian art, ancient and modern, make 
use of the sacred symbol of the dove as the embodiment of 
the Holy Ghost, though tliis rule, like all others, is not without 
exception. 

Properly understood, the subject of tlie Annunciation is in- 
tensely dramatic. Untold ages of divine love lie behind the 
angel's messiige; untold ages of human joy reach beyond the 
Virgin's answer ; the destiny of the race hinges upon this 
moment of history. Thus the highest point of interest is the 
Virgin's reception of the message, and the religious aigniticance 
of the picture is gauged by the artist's comprehension of this 
fact. In general this was better understood in northern art 
than in Italy, though there are not lacking Italian pictures 
worthy of the theme. Many artists have laid the emphasis 
upon the fact that Mary was " troubled," and " cast in her 
mind what manner of salutiition this should be." Others 
have indicated by some appropriate gesture her wondering 
question, " How shall this be ? '' The more seriously minded 
have sought to express her humility, '' Be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word." Too many, unfortunately, have not shown 
any sympathetic understanding of Mary's mood, but have 
simply given us a pretty young woman and a pretty young 
angel bowing and smiling politely to each other across the 
canvas. It is useless to attempt any enumeration of such 
works. Let us consider only a few examples of the best 
types. 

Ghiberti's panel on the Baptistery gate (Florence) presents 
the troubled aspect of Mary's experience very vividly. She 
falls back affrighted at the vision, raising her arm almost as if 
to ward off a blow. Van Eyck, Iloger van der Weyden, and 
the painter of the Cologne dombild all chose the motif of 
surprise, showing the Virgin turning from her kncieling posture 
at the prit-dleuy her hand raised with an air of mild astonish- 
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meiit. Fro Angelico is the paiuter of humility. His gentle 
spirit found its best expression in his favorite subject of the 
Annunciation, and always he makes it the occasion for his 
fairest and most joyous augels and for his most timid and 
hutuhte Virgin. The best example is perhaps the fresco on the 
corridor wall of San Marco, Florence, opposite the stair laud- 
ing. A second is a fresco in one of the convent cells, and a 
third is an easel picture in still another cell. The church of 
Gesh at Cortona also contains a lovely Annuaciation by An- 
gelico. There is little variation in all these upon the single 
conception which possessed the painter's imagination. The 
Betting is the convent higijia, with a. glimpse of the garden 
of the court. The angel stands or kneels at the left, his 
delicate face aglow with pure liappiness. The Virgin is a 
slender girl, timid and shrinking, receiving her visitor with 
all the childish dignity she can summon, aud bowing humbly 
in acceptance of the message, with her bauds crossed upon her 
bosom. 

Andrea del 8arto's painting in the I'itti, Florence, is an 
interesting variation upon the ordinary composition, being an 
open air scene, with the Virgin standing at the left. She is 
in the majestic pose of an antique statue, wearing her strong 
young beauty with the confidence of mature womanhood. It 
would be hard to imagine a figure in greater contrast to the 
modest maiden of Fro Angelico, The Annunciation in the 
Ulfizi, Florence, attributed to Botticelli, carries the peculiar 
marks of that painter's unique individuality. As in all the 
work inspired by him, the chief charm of the picture is as an 
expression of the poetry of motion. The attitude of the angel 
tells the story of his rapid flight and sudden entrance. The 
gesture of the Virgin as she turns from her prayer is full of 
grace and significance. Surprise and humility are blended in 
bee attitude, and her face is full of solemn awe. 

It will be seen that all these old iilasters followed the cus- 
tom of their predecessors in the mechanical litemlness of their 
representations. To them the angelic visitation was a matter- 
of-fact reality to be treated precisely like the visit of any mes- 
senger. With rare divination the Hergamesque painter, Lo- 
renzo Lotto, sets the event on quit« a JifTerent plane. In his 
composition the angel enters at the right in the rear, and the 
Virgin crouches m the foreground at the left, looking directly 
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Virgin (School of Botticelli) 



out of the picture and not at all at the messenger. Thus liis 
presence is felt rattier than seen by tier ; it is ttie message it- 
self wtiicti overwhetms tier, and not the t>earer ttiereof. His 
figure seems introduced chiefly for the benefit of the spectator, 
as an externat synilml to account for the Virgin's emotion. 
Her hands are thrown up lilce those of an orante in the 
ancient attitude of prayer ; tier face is ittumined by the vision- 
ary smile of a mystic. The picture is in ttie Church of S. 
Maria sopra Mercanti, at Recanati. 

Lotto's conception was far in advance of his time, and was 
never futly worked out until modem pre-Raphaelitism laid 
bold of the same idea. Botli Koasetti and Sir Eklward Burne- 
Jones have expressed ttie same underlying thought in their 
version of the Annunciation. With them the message is 
spoken directly to the Virgin's soul. In BoswtU's pictun 
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(National Gallery, London) it comes as in a dream, and Mary 
riaea on her couch staring wistfully into space. Iter eweet, n-an 
face pathetic witli perplexity. The angel alanda in front of 
her but she sees him not with the eye of sense, absorbed in 
the vision present to her imagination. Sir Edward Bume- 
Jones has a less ascetic ideal of the Virgin ; he paints her as a 
fair young girl standing in a court. The angel hovers over 
her, poised upon the branches of a bay-tree. She docs not see 
him, but she hears the A'oice and is smitten with wonder. 

Tissot is the only other recent painter who lias shown any 
originality in handling the theme. HLs picture is one of the 
smaller water-color illustrations of the life of Christ. Tlie 
Virgin has been asleep on lici rug and has risen to a sitting 
posture with head bowed humbly before the \'iBion. The 
angelic visitant is a curious mystic figure in mid-air, similar to 
that in the l>reani of Joseph presently lo be described. 

The visit of Mary to Elizabeth, following immediately upon 
the Annunciation, is an important art subject belonging specially 
to the life of the Virgin. It is fully treated in Mrs. Jame- 
son's " Legends of the Madonna." 



IIL The Annusciatiot to Joseph 
Then Joiwpli hur liuiiLind, beiii); a juxt man, and nut willing lo niakL' Iter a 

public exBuiplv, wa!< minded lo jiut her away jirivil.v. 

Uut whili' Ik Ihuu^lil on tlivge thiiigH, bubuld, IIie tngei ot the Lord ipiH'arvd 

unlo bim in a drvam, >aying, J<mv|iIi, thuu noil [>f David, fi^ar ii»l lu lake 

until Ihee Mary (hy wife: fnr that which in conceived in lier is tit tlie Holy 

(ihc.,.1. 
Anil she oliall bring fonii a son, and Ihau »balt call his name JE»US: fur he 



The Virgin ^fary having heard and accepted the royal mes- 
sage, the angel of the Lord now appears to Joseph, her espoused 
husband, in a dream, explaining the divine character of the 
Virgni's experience, revealing the sacred mission of the com- 
ing Child and committing the mother to his guardianship. 
We scarcely realize, I think, the importance of this Annuncia- 
tion and its bearing upon the life of onr Ja>i<1, It was, in 
fact, a necessary complemeiit of the Annunciation to the 
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very little of the event, doubtless because Joseph's second 
angelic visitation, when warned to take flight into Egj-pt, lias 
completely overshadowed the lirat with its larger i)ictorial pos- 
sibilities. 

I have found in early art a single representation of the event 
on a carved box whose ornamentations are reproduced in 
Garrucci's " Storia della Arte t'ristinna." Joseph lies with his 
head supported on his tight hand, the left thrown over his 
head. An angel with large wings stands at his feet, raising the 
right hand with linger extended. The subject is tdentifiod 
here as the first Dream of Joseph from its position juat pre- 
ceding the Visitation. On the sculptured fai^ade of Amiens 
Cathedral is a group which Rusldu has taken for the same 
subject in his " Bible of Amiens." It also occurs among the 
mosaics of the Monreale Cathedral. For other early examples 
we must search illuminated manuscripts. Tlie Gospel Book 
of Trier contains such an one. 

Prom these we must pass over the centuries to Slurillo, 
among whose works was a small painting representing Joseph 
lying asleep on a bank while an angel whisjiers in his ear. 

With Itaphael Jlengs the subject seems tij have been a fa- 
vorite, aa he painted it several times. The Belvedere Gallery, 
Vienna, and the Dresden Gallery both contain such pictures. 
The scene Is the carpenter's shop, in which Joseph is seat«d at 
his bench deep in sleep, while the angel brings the message. 
In the Dresden picture, the carpenter's face is lifted in the act 
of listening, while tlie messenger, floating gracefully on a cloud 
just above and behind him, {mats directly heavenward to em- 
phasize the assurance that the Holy Ghost is the source of the 
immaculate conception. 

In Bida's illustrations of the Evangelists the subject is 
treat«d very poetically. Joseph lies asleep on a long couch 
with the angel figure extending lengthwise across the picture 
hovering just above the couch. 

In Tissot's "Ilhistrated Life of Christ" we have an inter- 
pretation of Joseph's Dream from the standpoint of a stiident 
of Jewish traditions and customs. Joseph is lying on a rug 
in oriental fashion, and is just starting up, his hands raised in 
surprise, as the vision appears to him. This vision takes 
form from the descriptions which would !« most familiar to the 
leader of the Hebrew Scriptures. Six overlappiug wings, pink 
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tipped, form the chief substance of the angePs body, as in the 
seraphim of Isaiah's vision. A face gleams from the centre of 
the whirl of yellow light which veils the whole figure. In 
dim outline one sees two tiny hands pointing up. That all 
this is in a dream we may know from the fact that Joseph 
does not look up at the angel, but takes rather the attitude of 
one listening. 

Closely connected with Joseph's Dream, and an imaginary 
sequel thereto, is a subject which received some attention in 
early art and which for lack of a better title I may call 
Joseph's Formal Recognition of the Virgin's Purity. 1 have 
seen some curious examples in ancient bas-reliefs. One of 
these on a carved book cover shows the two figures vi^-a-tris, 
Joseph raising his hand in benediction. In another on the 
carved catfedva (or bishop's chair) of Maximian, Ravenna, an 
angel stands behind the Virgin as witness of the scene. In 
the Berlin Cirallery is a quaint picture by an unknown master 
of the fourteenth century. The catalogue describes it in these 
words : '^ Under a Gothic canopy-like structure, from the 
gable of which hangs a lamp, sit Joseph and Mary on a bench, 
at the left Joseph, a staff in his hand. He begs Mary's pardon 
for his distrust, now that an angel who appeared to him in a 
dream has shown him that the child which ^lary is to l)ear is 
the Saviour and springs from the Holy Ghost. On each side 
is a musical angel." 

IV. The Biktii of St. John the Baptist 

Now Eli^abt'tirs full time came that she shouhl be delivered; and she 
brought fortli a "on. 

And her neighbours and her cousins heard how the Lord had sliewed great 
mercy upon her ; and they rejoiced with her. — 1-,ukk i. 57, 58. 

The Birth of St. John the Baptist is naturally a prominent 
art subject in every serial treatment of the forerunner's life, and 
is also not infrequent as a separate composition. It is a cham- 
ber interior with the mother lying on tlie bed surrounded by 
various attendants, while the babe is in the hands of some 
maids in the foreground, who bathe him (as in Filippo Lippi's 
fresco), or feed him (as in Ghirlandajo's picture). 

The type of Elizabeth is as distinctly fixed in art as is that 
of the Virgin, and in direct contrast to the latter. She is a 
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woman past middle life, with targe, well-built figure, a strong 
almost masculine face, swarthy in tint and Beamed with wrin- 
kles. She lies or sits on her bed with a stately dignity. 
Andrea Pisano is almost the only artist who gives her any 
touch of motherliness. He shows her raising the coverlid to 
peep at her babe, who lies in the bend of her arm. 

The rejoicing of " the neighbors and cousins " with the 
happy mother is by some artists made the occasion of adding 
various extra personages to the scene. Ghirlandajo seized the 
opportunity to introduce a number of portrait figures as guests 
of congratulation, among them the famous Florentine beauty, 
Ginevra Beaci. (Series of frescoes in S. Maria Novella, 
Florence.) 

Not infrequently, by a happy stretch of the artist's imagina- 
tion, the guest of honor is the Virgin Mary herself, who is auj)- 
posed to liBve prolonged her vteit with her cousin until this 
time. If she is present, it is to her naturally that the privi- 
lege falls of presenting the babe to his father. A ]>articularly 
interesting example is the fresco at Urbino, by one of the San 
Severino family, where the Virgin, standing in the central 
foreground, holds the tiny swaddled babe with pretty tender- 
ness, pressing her face to his, as she so often does to the Christ 
child's. 

Often there is nothing in the picture to identify the names 
of the characters, this fact being sulliciently clear from the posi- 
tion of the subject in a series. In other cases, as in the works 
of Andrea del Sarto and Filippo Lippi, the subject is made 
unmistakable by tlie figure of Zacliarias seated at the head or 
at the foot of the bed, writing on his tablet. 

In some compositions, as in that of Filippo Lippi in the 
Prato series, there in a vista of apartments, in one of which (at 
the rear) is the liirth scene, and in another (in front) Zacharias 
naming his son. 

A very beautiful illustration is in the Berlin triptych, by 
Roger van der Weyden. Every detail is so exquisitely fin- 
ished that we look from the carved archway in the foreground 
through the entire length of the house. In the first large 
room lies Elizabeth, waited upon by a single attendant. Under 
the arch sits i^chariaw, whom the Vii^n approaches with the 
infant Baptist. 

This picture seems to be 8 typical Teutonic treatment of 
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the subject, for we find it very similarly rendered in Van 
Noonl's window in St. Jan's Kerk at tiouda, except that 
here Zactiarias is in a rear apartment instead of in the fore- 
ground, the change of position changing the relative impor- 
tance of the two incidents. 

A Dntch painting of the. seventeenth century is by Bernhard 
Fabritius, in the National Gallery, London. The babe lies 
in a wicker cradle, and the mother sits beside it, offering an 
apple to a child. Zacharias writes on his tablet near by. 



V. The Cikcumcisiox and Naming op St. 
Baitist 
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It was the Jewish custom to administer the rite of circum- 
cision on the eighth day after the birth of a male infant, and 
on this occasion the child formally received his name. The 
circumstances connected ivith the naming of St. John the 
Kaptist were so peculiar that the incident has entirely over- 
shadowed the actual administration of the rite itself. 

It woidd appear from the words of the evangelist that the 
questioning of Zacharias took place at the moment of the 
ceremony, and we should natvirally expect that art would so 
represent it. This, however, is not the ease with any of the 
old masters. The Naming is either treated as an independent 
subject or in combination with the Birth, in the manner we 
have noted. The Circumcision is usually entirely ignored, or 
in rare exceptions, as in the series at Urbino, and on the 
embroidered cope of the Florence Baptistery, it is a separate 
subject. 

In the t'rbino fresco, the Circumcision is just outside the 
bouse door, under a vine-covered trellis.' A table has been 
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the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, with the same general motif an 
Giotto's. Zacliarias is seen seated at the left in a courtyard, 
a group of women standing before him, tlic Virgin JIary with 
the babe, all awaiting with Eweet seriousness the father's writ- 
ten verdict on the name. 

In artistic qualities Ghirlandajo's fresco does not compare 
favorably with others of the same series in S. Maria Novella, 
hut lie shows a certain quaint sense of humor which is irresist- 
ible. He seems to appreciate the contrast l)etween the eager 
oHiciousness of the neighbors in discussing the name, and the 
quiet decision of the father, to whom it is not a irmtter of 
choice, but of divine appointment. Zacharias, seated in the 
centre of a lai^'e court, looks not at the neighbors, nor ycl at 
his tablet, but at his boy, held by a woman kneeling beside 
him. An old man unable to restrain his curiosity peeps over 
his shoulder to read the tablet. 

Overbcck's composition in his Gospel series unites admir- 
ably all the concomitant circumstances of the event. The 
scene is laid in the portico of a house, from the rear of which 
we catch a glimpse of a pleasant landscape. In the back- 
ground at the left on a higher level an<I in the shadow is seen 
the mother sitting up on a curtained bed, with two or three 
attendants about her. The foreground is tilled with the group 
of interest. Zacharias is seated bending over his tablet, while 
an onlooker peeps over his shoulder as in Ghirlandajo's picture. 
The Virgin Mary, known by her halo, awaits the father's de- 
cision, holding the balw in her arms. Behind her are two 
women and a child, and still farther to the right, beside a 
t«b!e prepared for tlie rite, sits the jiricst, who has come for 
the circumcision. He liolds a knife in one hand, watching 
Zacharian with blund interest. 
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And tlii» shall be a sign unto you ; Ye sliall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling dothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. — 
LuKB ii. 8-14. 

As Our Lord was to come among us as the Good Sliepherd 
seeking tlie sheep wliich had wandered from his fold, it was the 
shepherds of Galilee who received the first glad tidings of his 
arrival. 

The Annunciation to the Shepherds is conceived as occur- 
ring simultaneously with the Nativity, and Christian art, recog- 
nizing the connection between the two events, often unites 
them in a single picture. Treated in this way, the Annuncia- 
tion is made subordinate to the Nativity. In the earlier art, 
little being known of perspective, the scene is literally at the 
side of the manger. Sometimes a single shepherd receives the 
message, as in the (rreek IVIenologium of the Vatican; some- 
times there are two, as in the Nativities of Duccio and Giotto ; 
sometimes three, as in The Great Latin Psalter of the Boulogne 
Library. AVhen art became more advanced " the field " was 
relegated to the distant background, and to give it sufficient 
prominence it is a hillside rather than a plain. An Italian 
example is Luini's Nativity in the Louvre, and a German, the 
Nativity by Peter Cristus in Berlin. The Annunciation to 
the Shepherds is also combined frequently and in the same 
way with both the Atloration of the Shepherds and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. Examples of the former are by Palma in 
the Louvre, by Aspertini in Berlin, and by Signorelli in the 
National Gallery. Examples of the latter are by Ghirlandajo 
in the Foundling Hospital at Florence, and by Perugino at 
Citth. della Vie\e. 

In such pictures the " multitude of the heavenly host," 
whose song followed close upon the annunciation of the herald 
angel, appear above the roof of the stable, transferred thither 
from the field by poetic license. Three figures only did duty 
for the " multitude " in the early days, the number having a 
mystic significance. In later times, when the artist's powers 
were greater, the number expanded into a genuine " host." 

The Annunciation to the Shepherds takes on more impor- 
tance when introduced into an art series as a separate subject. 
We find it among the -other angelic apparitions on the bronze 
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(loons of St. Michael, Monte Saiitangelo. It is frequent in 
miniatures, two notable exampleti being the Codex of Egbert, 
Archbishop of Treves (tenth cent\iry), and the Livre d'Heures 
' of Anne de Bretagne (fifteenth century). Mr. Thomas F. 
Richardson, of Washington, D. C., has in hia valuable collec- 
tion at least three miniatures of this subject, full-page illumina- 
tions in service books of the fourt«enth and fifteenth centuries, 
and all after the same type. In every case there are three 
shepherds, with considerable variety in attitude and gesture. 
One is playing on bagpipes, a quaint, realistic touch which 
it is a pity to have lost. The atigel is only an apparition of 
head and shoulders, holding a scroll with the motto Gloria, in 
Excel sis. 

In Gaddi's fresco of the Baronzelli Chapel, S. Croce, Flor- 
ence, there are only two shepherds lying on the hillside in the 
gray mist of dawn. The angel is a dainty bird-like creature, 
bearing a sceptre and flying towards them on a yellow cloud. 
The artist's imperfect technique cannot injure the wonderful 
effectiveness of his work. Here we have the atmosphere of 
sacred mystery which we ought to associate with the event. 
The shepherds show a sense of awe quit* different from the 
stupid amazement seen in some early miniatures, or the super- 
stitious terror portrayed by the seventeenth century Dutch. 

Outside series of the life of Christ, the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds as an Independent subject is rare and belongs dis- 
tinctly to artists specially fond of pastoral scenes, of cattle, and 
peasant life. It was a favorite with the Da Ponte family, who 
flourished in Bassano, Italy, in the sixteenth century and were 
the real originators of the genre style. I have counted six' 
pictures attributed to various painters of this name iik the gal- 
leries of Europe. They are fine landscapes, with well-rendered 
figures of cattle and men, but without religious significance. 
All that raises them above the ordinary clever pastoral picture 
is the strange solemn light on the horizon, an atmospheric 
effect which is peculiar to the early twilight of mountain-girt 
Bassano. 

In the seventeenth centiiry the i/enri- style reached its high- 
eat perfection in the Dutch sehool, hence we naturally find 
many among them who attempted the apjwaraiice of the angel 
to the shepherds. The list of those who treated the subject, 
including Dutch, Flemish, and German masters, contains the 
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names of KenibraiiiJt and liis pupil, Govert Flinck, BercUem, 
Dietrich, Woiiveniiaii, Van Haen.sbergeu, mid Van dcr Werff, 
Rembrandt stands out from all the otliers by virtue of his 
wizard power of managing light. Even in black and white, 
which is tlio only form in which he gives lis the subject, he 
makes a marvelous contrast between the inky blackness of the 
plain and the whirl of glory from which the herald angel 
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istiies. Kcmbraodt, Flinck, aod Van Haensbergen return to 
the original text and show ns with the herald angel "a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God." This gives greater 
impressiveneas to the event, but the efl'ect is otherwise spoiled by 
the unseemly confusion of the shepherds — now become quite 
a company — fairly tumbling over one another in their fright. 
Wouverman shows a bett«r insight in his picture (Dresden 
Gallery), where an old man stretches out his arms as it to wel- 
come the vision. In general, we must say of the Dutch school 
that they degraded the theme, already made homely hy the 
Bassano painters, to the painfully commonplace. 

Other seventeenth century pictures of tiie Annunciation to 
the Shepherds are by Poussin and Benedetto Castiglione. liy 
the latter is an interesting monotype in the Albertina at Vi- 
enna, entirely unlike his painting in the Jirunswick Gallery. 

A number of notable pictures of the subject have been 
painted in the latter part of the nineteeuth century. 

By Bastien Lepage, one which has received high praise from 
such trustworthy critics as Mrs. Henry Ady ("Julia Cart- 
wright") and Mrs. Stranahan. 

By Cabanel, a striking picture, reproduced in the " Master- 
pieces of European Art." 

By Fritz von Uhde, a picture exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition, 1893. 

By L. Perrault, a picture exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1896. 

Such pictures bear witness to the perennial interest of a story 
at once simple and impressive and worthy of the brush of the 
greatest master. 

VII. TiiK Star APPEAKiNn to tiif. Wise Mkn 

Nov when JpsiiH was hom in Itclhlrlicm i>[ Jiidsn in Ihc cliiyg of Hrrod the 
king, behnid, Ihtrt etiar vise invn from Ihi- eatil li> Jcrusalrni, 

Say ing. Where i* hv thai is IjorD King of thv .Igwh ? fur we have setn his 
plai in (he east, snrl arc coinv to wumhip him. — Matt. ii. 1, 2. 

The coming of Our Lord was to all sorts and conditions of 
men ; his message was brought to high and low alike. So he 
summoned to his service not only the ignorant shepherds of 
Judiea but the learned sages of the £ast. To the latter the 
revelation came in the vision of a star, but exactly how or when 
we cannot know. 
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Allowing ample time for a jourucy which wns proltnbly long, 
we may reasonably date back the Annunciation to the Vi'Ut: 
Men as early an the Aiiiimiciiitioii to tlie Shepherds. If Bible 
criticism discredit this chronology, it must still remain true 
that the two revelations belong together in a very real way. 
The great modem English artist, liurne-Joiiea, manifests n 
deep sense of great realities in his picture of Angels leading a 
Shepherd and a King ; both peasant and wise man yielding in 
simple faith to the same divine influence which draws them to 
the manger. 

The Wise Men's Vision of the Star lias seldom been made a 
subject of art, except in rather early Christian centuries. A few 
curious and interesting examples are well worth mentioning. 

It appears in the carvings of an ivory book cover, sixth cen- 
tury, preserved in the Milan Cathedi'al. Tlirec men stand 
looking up at a star, the two outer figures pointing to the vi- 
sion, the middle one clasping his hands in ]>rayer. Very similar 
is an eleventh century fresco in the Church of ^t. Urban alia 
Caffarclla, near Rome, although on a far latter scale. The 
Magi here wear the ITirygian cap, and beside each one is naively 
inscribed the name supplie'd by legend, "Caspar, Melchior, 
Baldasar." The Magi seeing the star is the subject of one of 
the mosaics of the Monrealo Cathedral. 

Mra, Jameson tells us that, according to an early commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, the miraculous star Iiad the form of a 
babe. This legend explains the fresco of Taddeo Gaddi in 
the Baroiizelli Chapel, S. Croce, Florence. The composition is 
a worthy companion to the Annunciation to the Shepherds in 
the same series. We now have the three men clearly differ- 
entiated to represent three i^s of life. The old man has the 
fine head of a genuine sage. The middle-aged one is of a more 
matt«r-of-fact temperament. The youth is ill-drawn and re- 
sembles the she])hcrd of the other picture, hut his attitude and 
expression are truly devout. 

A similar treatment of the theme illustrates perfectly the 
northern spirit of art. It is the wing of a triptych in llie 
Berlin Gallery, by Bogcr van der Weyden. Tlie star is again 
the Christ-child vision viewed by old age, manhood, and youth. 
But from the " wise men " of St. ^latthew they are transfoimed 
into the "kings" of the legend, trailing their rich embroidered 
robes over the ground. 
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Modern versions of the subject are by Portaels, a Belgian 
artist, and by Bida in ]ns illustrations of the Evangelists. 
These revert to the original interpretation of the story, and 
show the three figures in the desert with faces lifted to a 
meteor-like star, which sends forth a great burst of glory. In 
the Belgian picture they are standing with roljes trailing along 
the ground ; in Bida's illustration they are moiuited on fine 
Arab steeds. 

The Magi en Koute is one of the subjects in Tissot's illus- 
trated " Life of Christ," and is a very picturesque composition 
in which a caravan moves straiglit out of tlie picture. The 
approach of the three to Jerusalem is also the subject of a 
picture by La Farge. 



III. THE INFAJSOY AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR 
LORD 

I. The Nativity ok our Loki> 

Add it vame tii pans ju tlioiu days, (liat lliere weni uiit a decri'i; fniin CoMir 
Aiiguslux, ibal all Ihe wurld slinuld he tnxpd. 

And all vent t.. be (axed, cvitv ..m into his own cilv. 

And Jonepli «I«j went up from (J.lilee, out of the rilv of Nazareth, inti. 
Jiid*a, unto the citv of David, whirh i* tailed Bethlehem ; . . . 

To he taxed with Mar.v hi» vapouscil wife, Leiiij; great with child. 

And so it was, that, vrhile they were tlitn', liie days wure accuin|iU8heil that 
she should he delivered. 

And abe bruueht furth her tintbnrn son, and wrapgied him in Hwaddliiig 
clothes, and laid him in a maD);vr ; berause thi-rc wa;< nu room for tlieiii in 

The literal beginning of Our Lord's eartlily life dates from 
the Bethlehem manger wliere ^lary laid her tirstborn son, 
" because thfere was no room for Iiim in the inn." The very 
lowliness of these surroundings forms oiio of the chief ele- 
meota in the artistic adaptability of the event. The bed-cliara- 
ber of a prince would be commonplace, indeed, in comparison. 

The Nativity is extremely rare in the earliest Christian art 
cycle, but appears early in mediaeval art in all the many avail- 
able art materialx. The typical composition was so dednitely 
fixed from the outset that to describe a single picture is to 
describe all the primitive examples. In complete form it is a 
crowded combination of many details. The setting — when 
there is any — is either a sort of rock cave or the ojjen frame 
structure known as tlic pciit-house, ornamented with a large 
star above. In the centre lies the mother beside the manger, 
a table-like affair, on which is ])laced the child, heavily swad- 
illed. Joseph is seated at one side, and an ox and an ass are 
seen in the rear. The moment just preceding tnay be repre- 
sented fay a group below busy with the bulk's natal batb. 
The moment just following is indicated by the ap]>roach of 
shepherds from the right, above whom hovers the heraltl 
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is exposed to view by the omission of the front wall. The 
Virgin's coiteh runs across the entire width, the niangor stand- 
ing in the rear with the heails of the ox and ass seen above its 
edge. The structure is completely surrounded on the outside 
by the accessory figures above the roni, a double choir of 
adoring angels ; at the sides, .Joseph on the left and the two 
shepherds on the right ; l>elow, the group at the tjath and a 
flock of sheep. 

As a typical example from sculpture we may compare with 
Duccio's work Pisano's Nativity ou the pulpits at Siena and 
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Pisa, ill \vluch the only important difference is the omission of 
the angel choir, liui wliiie Pisano's coniposition is Byzantine, 
his tigurca are distinctly classiail, the Virgin mother being a 
veritable Juno in the statuesque beauty of her face and her 
robust matronly dignity. 

All this time the attitude of the Virgin has drawn attention 
to herself rather than to the child. She turns her back upon 
him, looking directly out of the picture. Tt iras a tremendous 
innovation upon existing ideas when Giotto made bold to por- 
tray a genuine mother who takes her babe into her own bed. 
\Ve may study this new muf!/ Ixith at Assist and Padua. In 
the Assisi fresco (S. Francesco, lower church), the Virgin sits 
up on her bed looking delightedly at the Christ-child whom 
she holds upright, xtitHy swaddled, like a doll ; in the fresco 
at Padua (Arena Chapel), she turns with eager motherlineGs 
to receive him from the hands of an attendant. At Aesisi, 
Giotto follows his predecessors in introducing the group of 
women bathing the child, but in his later fresco at Padua this 
is left out, Taddeo Oaddi imitated the Assisi composition 
with the omission of the group in the foreground. His picture 
is in the Berlin Gallery. 

The representation of the Nativity in its historical simplicity 
ceased almost entirely with the beginning of the tifteenth cen- 
tury, and an entirely new woft/'was introduced, which changed 
the essential character of the subject. With the same tradi- 
tional setting, the ox and ass still conspicuous, and the shep- 
herds approaching as before from one side, the three principal 
figures undergo a marked change in position. The child now 
lies on the ground in the centre, and at the sides Kfary and 
Joseph kneel in adoration. Properly speaking, this subject 
should be called the Adoration of the Child, or if the term 
Nativity be applied, it should be qualified as an ideal or devo- 
tional treatment to distinguish it from the historical. Kio 
speaks of this subject as Umbriaii in origin and peculiarly 
characteristic of this schoi>l. I'erugino indeed furnishes the 
most conspicuous e.xamples of its adoption in the fresco of the 
Cambio at Perugia and in the altar-pieces often repeated, of 
which there are specinieus in the National Gallery, London, 
and the Pitti, Florence, 

Lorenzo di Credi, Penigino'a Florentine contemporary, was 
also particularly fond of this subject. The Florentine school 
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is full of lovely examples by many others, both sculptors (as 
Andrea della Kobbia and Antonio Rossellino) and painters (as 
Botticelli and Filippo Lippi). In the best typical examples of 
the Nativity in northern art we find the same ideal method 
of treatment, — the mother kneeling before her new-born babe 
as his first worshiper. Memling's Nativity, in the Hospital of 
St. John's at Bruges, and DUrer's woodcut in the series " Life 
of the Virgin,' ' are cases in point. Here the homeliness of the 
surroundings and the simple realism of the peasant types por- 
trayed give the scene a more historical character than in the 
Italian counterpart. Joseph does not join in the adoration, 
but stands apart, wliile angels add their worship to the mother's. 
A radiant star above the roof, a group of angels hovering just 
outside, some shepherds approaching from one side, are the 
other features corresponding to the Italian composition. 

Besides the change in the mother's attitude, the fifteenth 
century brought another innovation into the traditional com- 
position of the Nativity. This was the advancement of the 
shepherds into a conspicuous position about the manger, mak- 
ing the essentially new subject the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
though the old title of the Nativity was still incorrectly re- 
tained. The prevalence of this subject makes a genuine 
Nativity, strictly so called, a rarity in tlie best art of the 
Renaissance. It is rare, also, at the present day, when the love 
of elaboration still makes tlie larger subject more popular. 
With Sir Edward Burne-Jones the Nativity has been a fre- 
quent subject for various forms of church decoration. One 
of these is in mosaic over the arch in St. Paul's (American) 
Church, Rome. The mother is kneeling before her child 
under the frail shelter of a shed upon which the snow is fall- 
ing heavily. On eitlier side sheplierds are climbing up a steep 
hillside, dazzled by the light from the Holy Child. 

Still another design is intended for stained glass, and is a 
tall narrow panel. In the lower part of tlie picture the tiny 
babe lies on the floor of a cave, while the mother bends ecstat- 
ically over him. Joseph, on the opposite side, also stands in 
reverent adoration, while three angels approach from the rear. 
In the upper part of the composition, above the roof of the 
cave, the shepherds stand with shaded eyes gazing at a com- 
pany of angels floating towards tliem in a double row. Still 
different is the famous painting at Torquay, England, which is 
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the Becond in the trilogy beginning witli tlie Angels leaiUng a 
Shepiierd and a King (p. 4'J). It is interesting to see how 
the modem painter has Imrked back to tlie early motif and 
given lis the mother lying on a couch. It is the first instance 
after nearly live centuries that a painter has ventured ii[)on 
this simple and natural rendering of motherhood at the Saviour's 
birth, and the result justifies the need of prc-liaphaelitism. 
The picture ia not without an element of the mystic, as we 
should expect. Three lovely angels stand at the foot of the 
bed with sorrowful faces which forebode the future. 

There is a more pronounced realism but not leas mysticism 
in the Holy Night of Fritz von THidi'. The scene is a rude 
loft, lighted, after the manner of Kembrundt, by a single lantern 
lixed un the wall. The only furnisbing is a couch oti which 
the mother has been lying with her child. At this moment 
sbo leans forwanl in a sitting posture to bend over her babe 
in an ecstasy of love and adoration. 

The very striking picture by Le Kolle belongs also in this HkI 
aa well as the Holy Night of Carl MUller. They are difficult 
pictures to classify, because while making the shepherds more 
conspicuous than in the true Nativity, tbey do not represent 
the actual nionient of adoration. Wo may compromise on the 
title: The Arrival of the Shepherds. 

Le Bollc shows great originality in the invention of his set- 
ting, the great dim spaces of a stable with shepherds peering 
in at Mary and Joseph seated far within on the hay, the babe 
lying on his mother's lap. Mliller frankly follows Italian 
tradition, but there is his own indefinable individuality in his 
pictures in spite of that. 
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First to welcome the. shepherd-king into his kingdom were 
the shepherds from the neighborhood of Bethleliem. Summoned 
by night, and coming in haste, we may believe that they stood 
beside the manger Ixiforo the day dawned, and art has always 
represented their Adoration as on the holy night. 

We have seen that in the typical Nativity the shepherds 
approach from the side. AVhen they are actually in the 
presence of the babe, kneeling or standing in attitudes of 
devotion, the sul)ject is, properly speaking, the Adoration of 
the Shepherds. The line between the two cannot always be 
rigidly drawn, but in general we may take the title from the 
])<)sition and action of the shepherds. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds as a distinctive subject does not Ixdong to early art 
but was developed in the fifteenth century, from thenceforth 
often filling the place in historical series which was previously 
occupied ])V the more simple Nativity. Introduced at so late 
a day, it has always had the advantage of skillful treatment, 
and scores of favorite pictures attest its popularity. 

^lany of the earlier examples arc ideal and devotional in 
style. Tlie shepherds form with the Virgin and Joseph a 
circle of worshipers kneeling about the child, who lies like a 
tiny idol on the ground in the centre. Adoring angels are 
often added to the company. Lorenzo di Credi's fine paint- 
ing in the Flonmce Academy is a representative picture of this 
sort, and a perfect expression of the intens?ely pietistic spirit 
of Savonarola's Florence. Other works, conceived in a similar 
vein, are by Ghirlandajo in the Florence Academy, by Lo 
Spagna in the Louvre, and by Signorelli in the National Gal- 
lery. In the same list belong some bas-reliefs by Giovanni 
della Robbia, as, for instance, one at Citta di Castello. Often 
in this devotional form of the subject the approching caravan 
of the Magi is seen in the background, as in Pinturicchio's 
fresco at Spello. 

Turning now to the later development of the subject, Cor- 
reggio's Nofte of the Dresden Gallery comes to mind at once 
as the most famous and attractive example. Here the master 
of chiaroscuro had full scope for his gift, and he used his 
opportunity magnificently. The picture is so well known that 
any description seems an impertinence. No one has stood 
before it unawed by the mysterious and brilliant white light 
emanating from the babe, and shining full in the face of the 
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lovely young Virgin mother. Thougli Correggio di<l not origi- 
nate the idea of making tlie child the source of illumination, 
his handling is entirely unique niid has been nt onto the de- 
spair and inspiration of his admirers, ^^any have sought to 
imitate in one way or another his niatchlcsM work. The pic- 
tures by Aiinilfflle Oaracci iti the louvre, by Carlo Maratta 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, by Raphael 3[engs at 
Madrid, and by Gaspard du Craeyer in the Brussels Museum, 
all suggest this model and are works of merit, 

Kembrandt lias created a type of his own. His figures are 
drawn from the commonest I>utch peasants, the surroundings 
are of the rudest sort, but the homely simplicity of the scene 
is closely akin to the spirit of the gosjicl story. Tlie element 
of poetry is added in the magic efleuts of light and shade. 
All the prosaic details of the environments are lost in the 
darkness, and the principal figures are illuminated by the 
golden light of which the Dutch master possessed the secret. 
Tha Munich Gallery ami the Xational Gallery, Ixindon, eontaiu 
pictures by Rembrandt of the Adoration of the Shepherds, In 
the former, the illumination is fiiim a lantern held by Joseph 
over the crib^ In the latter, the liabe is himself, as in Cor- 
regie's Nott<', the chief source of light, and the strange effect 
of this nnraculoiis illumination is heightened by its contrast 
with the light from lanterns. 

The Spanish artists, always market) for the naive rciali.-m of 
tlieir peasant types, have Iwen particularly Iiapjiy in treating 
the Adoration of the Shepherds. There are four notable exam- 
ples by Jlurillo,' one by Ribcm, in the Ix>uvre, a rare instnnco 
in which be rises above his singular predilection tor the hor- 
rible, and one by Velasquez, in tlie National Gallery. All these 
pictures are remarkable for the spirit of simple piety which 
they exhibit. The rude simplicity of the Spanish ahepherds 
oxintrasts strangely with the splendid muscular giant of Correg- 
gio, or the carefully costunie<l nimlols of Lori'ii/o di Crcdi and 
[-0 Spagna. In this [wirticular the only parallel with Spanish 
art which Italy can show i.s in the Venetian school, where 
Bonifazio and Rassano ventured to paint the shepherd as he is. 
The picture by Ronifazio (III.) in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg is a beautiful and successful interpretation of the theme. 



THE IN'FAXCY AXD CHILDHOOD OF Ollt LOKI) Til 

There is no reliable autliority for any offerings on tlie part 
of the sheplienls, but art bas often tnkeii tbe liberty of intro- 
ducing this feature. Lambs are most commonly brought ; 
sometimes doves (Boiiifazio), sometimea a brace of birds (Mu- 
riJIo), and even a «hite o\ (I)ietnch, iii Dresden Galltrj) 

Such modern puuterj) as ha\e ustd tbe sutiject ni pretty 




popular pictures — as Uouguereau, Feuerstein, Sinkcl, and the 
rest — have contributed nothing to the real enrichment of the 
theme. 

Ill, The CiRCi-McisHjs 

Ai]<l nlirri .'if-lil duv.'. «,-k acn>ni|>li>liec[ fur Ihc I'irciiiiK'i-itiK of tilt' dul.l. 
his Dmne Hu.- ciilU-cl j.'.-us, wliUli wu^ w named of Ilic ai^K'-l >»^^furi: li.r ».i> 



To the Gentile (!hristian the Circumcision of Our Lord is a 
i^cimparatively uuintereisting incident, belonging to tliu life of 
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Jesus as a Jew rather than to the work of Christ as the Sa- 
viour. On til is account it was not made a subject of early 
Christian art ; nor had it any artistic features to recommend it 
to a later age, being on the contrary rather an unpleasant sub- 
ject. Furthermore, its rendering is so similar to the Presenta- 
tion that it has yielded to the superior claims of the latter. 
The old German series of the Beriin Gallery, a Dutch series 
(fifteenth century) in Amsterdam, Fra Angelico's set of panels 
in the Florence Academy, and Tintoretto's frescoes in S. Rocco, 
Venice, are exceptional places where the subject is found in 
the serial treatment of Our Loi*d's life. The first two include 
the Presentation besides, but in Tintoretto's series the Circum- 
cision is substituted for the latter. We shall find our examples 
chiefly among independent pictures, and of these there are a 
few quite notable and, on the whole, much more attractive than 
we should expect. 

The ceremony is always located in the temple. The neces- 
sary figures are the Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, and the offi- 
ciating priest, knife in hand. To these, however, are almost 
invariably added others — assisting priests, acolytes, relatives 
(Joachim and Anna), friends, or si>ectators. The action varies 
so much with the difi'erent artists that we can hardly define 
any general type-composition. The child is most often held 
by his mother (Mantegna, Bartolommeo, Giulio Romano) ; 
sometimes by the priest (Tintoretto and DUrer) ; or again by 
Joseph (Bellini, Bartel Sprangher, and Rembrandt). The 
person who has the child is usually seated, holding him in the 
lap, but sometimes stands supporting him over the altar. Per- 
haps the best known of all the pictures of the Circumcision is 
that of Giovanni Bellini, as there are numerous copies of it 
scattered all over Europe. The original is believed to be the 
])aiuting at Castle Howard, and is esteemed a fine work by 
those competent to judge. The priest stoops over the babe, 
held by Joseph, while the Virgin stands looking on, accom- 
panied by two other figures. Mantegna's Circumcision is a 
wing of a celebrated triptych in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 
and the finest of the three panels. Nothing could exceed the 
benignity of the old priest as he looks upon the child brought 
to him. There is here no altar-table, but a tray of instru- 
ments is held by an acolyte. The child clings pathetically 
to his mother, alarmed by the priest's knife. 
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(Mb t sna) 



BaTtolommeo s (,ein like pninting wns orif,iiially intended for 
the door of a slinne 1 ut non hangs in the Uffizi Gallerj-, 
Horence flie prieei anl Mary support tlie child together 
over the altar table The former beinj, thus occupied, the 
knife IS not in e\ idence as us lal Toseph holda a l^iper at the 
right A quiet simple picture 

There ib an elaborate composition in the Louvre by Giiilio 
Romano ^ The intenor of a large pillared temple is seen 

I Attnbuted m (he I/>u reCatatof-El Raenn a nil Morplli nu'l UyaM 
aiwign it tn Giulio Kumanu, whose drBwing of the rjuvi: cuiii[Hi9ltiuii i» nt 
Ch«l»«arth. 
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tliroiigi'd with jwuple going and coming about tlieir affaire. 
Tlie Hoij' Family are grouped at the left. The child stands 
on a low pedestal supix)rted by liis mother on the right, and 
shriuks under the hands of the priest. A sliowy picture in 
which the ebief event is very unpleasantly treated. 

Signorelli's picture in the National Gallery is cousidereil one 
of his best conipoiiitions, well arranged and full of life and enci^'. 

Cosimo Turu's picture is a specially interesting work of a 
little known master, lieloiiging to a private collection in Uoniu 
recently opened to the pliot<^'rapher. It is a tunilo showing 
the Virgin and high-|)riest seated irix-ii-i-in, the hitler leaning 
forward to perform the rit« on the child held in Ids motlier's 
lap. The Viipn lias a lovely girlish face, witli head uncov- 
ered. The Circumcision of Tintoretto's San Hocco series is 
magnificent for decorative effects, rich in scarlet and gold. 
The splendid robe of the high priest is displayed to full advan- 
tage, being held out on either side by attendants, one of whom 
holds forth a basin for use in the ceremony. The fine old 
face is even more attractive than the gorgeous dress, and bends 
over the babe with a most tender expression. The child, held 
on a drapery, is supported on a table in front of winch stands 
a still smaller table holding various vessels. Tbe Virgin at the 
end of the table, Joseph behind her, — a noble looking man, 
— complete the group of greatest interest at the left, but the 
whole great composition is glorious in details. 

A few notable examples from northern art should l>e men- 
tioned : By DUrer in the series of engravings " Life of the Vir- 
gin " (liill), where the subject is introduced as one of the Seven 
Sorrows. The mother witnesses tbe ceremony with clasped 
hands and an expression of sympathetic suffering on her face. 
By Mabuse, in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. The priest 
holds the child over the altar, Joseph, Mary, and others sur- 
rounding the table. By an unknown Swabian master of the 
BL\teenth century, in the Drewlen Gallery. The pi'iest sits 
on a throne with the child ou his lap, a second priest kneeling 
before him in the act of circmncision. By Kembnnidt, two 
etchings ; in one, dated 11354, Joseph holds the child on his 
knee, tbe Virgiii seated beside him. A priest kneels before 
them performing the rite. In another, called " La petite cir- 
eoncision,"' two priests officiate, one holding the child. The 
Virgin kneels in the foreground, with Joseph alwie her, look- 
ing at the babe, 
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There has been a tendency to confuse the subject of the 
Circumcision with that of the Presentation, though tlie two 
events were separated by thirty-three days. The Kenaissance 
painters, ignorant of Jewish ritual, frequently fell into the error 
of introducing in the former the offering of doves, which belongs 
properly to the latter subject. Likewise the type of Simeon, 
made popular in the Presentation, was often repeated in the 
priest of the Circumcision. All this, however, is certainly not 
a sufficient reason why modern critics and compilers of cata- 
logues familiar with the New Testament should persist in 
naming the ofticiating priest at the Circumcision Simeon, or, 
vice versa, should misname so many Presentations as Circumci- 
sions. The Circumcision contains unmistakable evidence of 
the ceremonial in the shape of the knife ur a basin, or, lacking 
these, the position of the child shoidd indicate the subject. 
Treated in good taste, it is, if not an interesting subject, at 
least a suitable part of a complete art presentation of the life 
of Our Lord. 



IV. Thk Pkesentatiox in the Temple 

And when the days of her puriticatioii according to the law of >[usit's were 
accomplished, they brought him to .Jerusalem, to present him to tlu* Lord; 

(As it is written in the law of the Lord, Evrry male that (»peneth the wonil) 
shall he called holv to the Lord:) 

And to offer a sacrilico accordinc: to that wliich is said in the law of the 
Lord, A pair of turtlejloves, or two young pigeons. 

And, hehold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon; and 
the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and 
the Holy (ihost was upon him. 

And it was revealed unto him by the Iltdy (ihost, that he should not see 
ileatli, b<;fore he had seen the lord's Christ. 

And he came by the Spirit into the tem])Ie: and when the parents brought 
in the child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the law. 

Then took he him up in his arms, and blessed (i«»d, and said. 

Lord, now lettest thou thy s«'rvant depart in peace, according to thy word; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all jieople; 

A light to lighten the (Jentiles, and the glory of thy people I>rael. 

And Joseph and his niotln^r nnirvelled at those things which were spoken 
of him. 

And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this 
child is set forthe fall and rising again of many in Israel: and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against; 

(Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also,) that the thought of 
many hearts may be revealed. 
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And llirn* was om* Aiiun, a prophotcss, the duu^liter «tf IMinnupl, of the 
tribe of Ascr: she was of a great ago, and had lived with an husband seven 
years from her virginity; 

And she was a widow of about foyi>rore and four years, which departed 
not from the temple, but serve<l (iod with fastings an<l prayers night andday^ 

And she coming in that instant gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and 
spake of him to all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. — Luke 
ii. ±>-;J8. 

Taken by itself, the Presentation of Our Lord lias no more 
special interest than the Circumcision, being, like it, an essen- 
tially Jewish ceremony without antitype in Christian ritual. 
But there were certain attendant circumstances wliich gave it 
unique religious and artistic significance. In the first place, 
it occurred simultaneously with the Purification of Mary, which, 
together with the fact that it is counted one of the " Seven 
Sorrows,'' ^ naturally gives it importance in the life of the 
Virgin. Furthermore, it was accompanied by a remarkable 
testimony to Our Lord's messiahship on the part of two faith- 
ful servants of God who had waited many years for the com- 
ing of the Lord's Christ. This raises it at once to a significant 
place in the life of Our Lord, similar to that of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds and of the Magi, being as it were a connecting 
link between the two, to form a chain of evidence to Our 
Lord's identity. 

So far as I can learn, the first appearance of the Presenta- 
tion as an art subject was in mosaics, of which there are two 
interesting examples, in the Church of S. Maria ^Faggiore, 
Rome, and in the Chapel of S. Maria del Presepio, in the Vat- 
ican crypt. These two compositions, of quite diflerent motif, 
contain the essential elements of all subseriuent treatment. In 
the mosaic of S. Maria ]Maggiore, Simeon, just discovering the 
child, rushes towards him with a swift dramatic movement. 
In the other case, he takes the babe from his mother's arms. 

The next examples we find of the subject are in the his- 
torical series treating the lives of the Virgin and Our Lord. 
Besides these there are a considerable number of altar-pieces 
representing the subject, some of which are among the art 
treasures of the world. 

The scene is always laid in the temple. The dramatis j^er- 
807ue are the Virgin and Child, Joseph, the officiating priest, 
Simeon and Anna, together with a varying number of specta- 

A See Legends of the Madonna, pji. 55, 263. 
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tors. From many pictures the priest is missing, Simeon very 
improperly assuming his role and costume. The proper in- 
terpretation of the theme in the priest's absence is to represent 
the moment just preceding or following the ceremony. Anna 
the prophetess is frecpiently overlooked, and attention is con- 
centrated upon the devotion of Simeon. Sometimes the first 
words of his song. Nunc Dtmittis, etc., are inscribed on the 
walls of the temple. 

The Virgin and the patriarch, with the child between them, 
form the centre of the typical composition, the other figures 
grouped about, all standing. Simeon is usually receiving the 
babe from his mother's arms or returning him to them. The 
othei*s look on with interest, taking no active part. Where 
doves are carried ])y Joseph or an attendant maid, the reference 
is to the Virgin's Purification. 

As typical and familiar examples we may refer, in Italian 
art, to Bartolommeo's Presentation, in the Pelvedere Gallery, 
Vienna. Here the child looks out of the picture with infantine 
serenity, raising his hand to bless the worshiper. Other paint- 
ers of more naturalistic tendencies show the babe frightened 
by the embrace of a stranger. In Giotto's fresco (Arena 
Chapel, Padua), he is struggling to escape, to return to his 
mother's arms. It should, however, be added that this ele- 
ment of realism is offset by a fine touch of mysticism in the 
angel ^ hovering over Simeon, indicating, apparently, that he 
came into the temple "by the Spirit." (lentile da Fabriano 
shows the babe puckering up his face to cry, while the mother 
reaches out her arms soothingly to him. The picture is the 
predella of the Adoration of the Magi in the Florence Acad- 
emy, from which it is unfortunately separated, being now in 
the Louvre, Paris. 

Luini's Presentation, in the Saronno fresco, is among his best 
works, and is remarkably satisfactory as an interpretation of the 
narrative. Simeon, with the babe in his arms, forms the centre 
of attention, standing at the right of the portico of the temple. 
While he and the child are absorbed in each other, Anna, 
just behind, is talking to the Virgin on one side, >vhose figure 
is balanced compositionally by an acolyte at the right. The 
arrangement emphasizes clearly the relation of the two aged 
witnesses to the babe's divinity. 

1 Ru>kin considers thi> thu angel of death. 
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There is a picture by Lotto which differs from the ordiuary 
type by representing Mary kneeling before Simeon. The same 
motif occurs in pictures by two Veronese artists, Turchi and 
Farinato, both in the Dresden Gallery. In his picture in 
the Berlin Gallery, Farinato takes a still more original step, 
showing both Simeon and Mary kneeling opposite each other, 
the former taking the babe from his mother. Carpaccio's 
Presentation is undoubtedly the greatest work of art treating 
the subject. The picture, originally painted (1510) for the 
Church of S. Giobbe, is now in the Venice Academy, and is 
counted among the best productions of the Venetian school. 
The general style of treatment is ideal rather than literal, as 
befits the devotional purposes of an altar-piece. With entire 
indiflference to historical anachronisms, the artist represents 
Simeon as a pontiff between attendant cardinals, who carry 
the train of his splendid robe. He enters at the left and 
advances to meet the Virgin, who comes forward from the 
other side with two maiden companions. The dramatic mo- 
ment is very subtly chosen, and recalls the old mosaic of S. Maria 
Maggiore. It is Simeon's first glance at the wondrous child, 
— a look of recognition and solemn joy. The child lifts his 
beautiful face to the old man with sweet wonder. 

In point of religious sentiment Borgognone's pictures are of 
kindred character. Mr. Walter Pater has written of one in the 
Church of the Incoronata, Lodi, in which he says the artist 
is seen " in his most significantly religious mood.'' More 
accessible to the public is the picture in the Louvre, Paris, 
where the figures are but half-length, and there are no acces- 
sories to divert the attention from the solemnity of the occasion. 
Here, as at Lodi, we may say, in Mr. Pater's words, that " the 
ceremony is invested with all the sentiment of a Christian 
sacrament." 

Mantegna's Presentation, in the Berlin Gallery, belongs in 
this place also, being, like Borgognone's, a composition of half- 
length figures. The heads have the strong individuality which 
we always admire in the work of this master, but the babe, who 
should be the centre of interest, is so heavily swaddled as to 
appear like a wooden doll. The study of Borgognone's works 
exercised a strong influence upon the Swabian master, Mar- 
tin Schafi*ner, whose Presentation, in the Munich Gallery, is 
among that painter's best expressions of beauty and spirituality. 
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For other (ieniian tj-pes we may study the beautiful altar-piece 
at Dijon, by Jlelchior liroedorlam (1382-1400), as an excellent 
specimen of the transitional period, wliilo the later pictures 
by Van Uer Weytlen (Munich (iallcry) and Mcniling are ropre- 
Bentative worku. lu these northern pictures the cathedral 
interior is of course of (iothic architecture, forminy a noble 
setting for so solemn a sceiie. Memling's composition occura 
twice, one being in the Prado Gallery, JFadrid, and another, 
which is finer, in St. John's Hospitat, Bruges. The usual 
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|i«rMHi8 ai'<! Jicre, as in tlie type desci'iljcd, Miiry nnd Josopli, 
Simeon holding the babv on il napkin, and Anna standing 
bcliind. 'i'ticy are all tall, Klcuder figures, witli the serious 
devoutness so characteristic of northern art. 

From Kcmbrandt wc have sonic notiibic contributions to 
the subject, — three ivell-known ciclitngs and the painting in 
the Hague Musouin. The plat« of 1C;K) is remarkable for the 
introduction of a hovering angel, not above Simeon, as in 
Giotto's fwBco, but beside Anna, into whose ear he seems to 
whisper, pointing to the child in the arms of the old man. In 
the picture known as the Presentation in the Vaulted Temple, 
Anna is the principal personage, dominating tbo c<)ni|>osition 
with her tall, commanding presence. So often represeutcl as a 
bent old crone, this splendid sibyl is a unique and interesting 
figure. From the centre of the scene she advances towards 
the child held by Simeon, who kneels on the pavement. The 
third etching is less interesting, Ijcing in Rembrandt's dark 
manner. The painting at the Hague is a very beautiful work, 
highly praised by critics for great qualities of comjiosition and 
chiaroscuro. A\'e stand within a splendid Gothic teniple. 4)n 
the right is the hjgli-pricst's throne, rcacheil by a long flight 
of steps, at tlie foot of which steps is the sacred group, illumi- 
nated by a flood of light — Simeon with the babe, !Mary and 
Joseph, all kneeling before a priost who stands with raised 
hands. The noble i«friarclial face of Simeon lifted heaven- 
ward, the dignified Hgure of the priest in his rich robes, the 
solemn grandeur of the surroimdings, make the scene deeply 
impressive. 

Soniewhat after the manner of ftembrandt is the jminting 
in the Dresden (iallery,' b3' Gerbrand van den Eeckhout. 
The Holy Family have ju-it entered the temple where Simeon 
has met them. Kneeling with the child in his arms, he blesses 
(rod that his eyes liave seen salvation. The Virgin knoels 
opposite, and Joseph stands beside thcin. At the left is an 
old crone coming up the stairway, white at the right is a group 
of priests among the seats. The picture has none of the 
fonnolity of an altar-i)iece, but tells the story with homely 
simplicity. 

1 The Iterlin 
juH(r<'fl by Ih^ c1< 
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V. The Aim»rath>n" hk the M.uii 

Then Hvrod, when hr ha-! f-rivi!y calit-.l :i.^ wi>»' nu-ii. cniiuirv-il of them 
dili^ndy whac time chr <;ar a^'^-r-an d. 

And he sent them :•.• B^thl' ':.• m. ainl *a:-i. <i«' aa-l *iar\h •l!l:;:fmly f.T ihi» 
young child : and vht'n y>- hav>- t>'u:iil him. \>t\ii^ niv wo^l a:;aiii. that I may 
come and wur?hip him ai?4>. 

When they hjul hvanl tht- ki::.'. ih-.y •lr}iart«d: an-l. !■•. ihr "tar. whivh iht-y 
saw in the ea>t, wi-ni K--f«'rt- th'Ui. rill it i;anif ar.il ?Iim.i1 uvi-r whon* tho 
young child wa«. 

When they <iw tht- »rar. ih^-y rt- j..ii« vl wiih fxci'nliii;: ^rval j»»y. 

And when thev wrr»- o-me iiit'i tht* h<>u«i-. tli»-v -»ii\i ihf v.-uii;: i-hiM with 
Mary his muther. aitil f'.-ll il<iwii. au'l wur^hiiiiK-il him : avA whf n t!iev hail 
opened thfir treaMiix-s thirv pn*M:iittil uutt^ him jrift-': cM. and frarikinceusf. 
and mvrrh. 

And beinj; wamvil **{ ti*>*\ in a divam that thrv shi»iiM ii<»t r»turii tu Hi-rnil. 
they departeii into ih»ir Mwn Oimiitry an<.>ther uay. — M.vrr. ii. 7 12. 

Four incident.? are incliid»Ml in the fow verses wliieh tell the 
stoiy of the Magi : the Appearance of tiie Star ; the Interview 
with Herod at JerU">ali^ni : the Ad«»nition ; the l>i'eani. The 
first has already been considered. The fourth has rarelv U-en 
noticed in art, thoiiLrh not entirelv i>verh>oked. Quaint exam- 
pies may l>e seen un the sculptureil fa(;ade of the Amiens 
Cathedral, on a window in Chartres Cathedral, and on (Jio- 
vanni Pisano\s pulpit, at Pistoja. 

The Tliree Kings Lefrjre Herod is a suhjeet not infrequent 
in early Christian art. hut pra«'tically ignored in the paintings 
of the Renaissiince. There are i'xam])les among ancient Uxs- 
reliefs which are full nf int<'re>t to the student. The three 
wise men stand in tile before the king, wlio sits on a tlirone at 
one side or stands in armor l>etwe«'ii two guards. The visitors 
are intent upon the star to which they point, while Heroil 
replies with a gesture. The subject is also anuuig the mosiiics 
of S. Maria M.iggiore. Home, and on a twelfth century win- 
dow in the (.'hartres Cathedral. 

The Adoration of the Kings marks the climax of the story, 
and has naturally been tho subject usually chosen to represent 
the entire incident. 

The religious significance of the visit as the manifestation of 
Chri.«t to the Gentiles and the romantic suggestions of dis- 
play contained in the mention of the gifts are two reasons for 
the overwhelming popularity of the subject in art. It is to 
the first, doubtless, that is due the frequency of the represen- 
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tation ill tlie e-arly Clu'iatiau centuries when preference i 



nlivays given to events of syiubolic iiicantii 
exception of tlie Kaisiiig of Lazarus, it i 
common among tlie lirst few subjects clioi 
Our Lord. It appciira ogniti ami again ii 
catacombs, on tbo bas-relief ornnmentatioi 
in mosaics, when as yet almost no other e 
liad lieeii toiiclied by art. 

In these times, Iwjfore legimd had become confused with tlie 
evangelistic record, graphic art was as simple as the i^tory itself. 



Witli the single 

i probably the most 
ten from the life of 
I the frescoes of the 
LS of sarcophagi, and 
events of Christ's life 




Sarcoiiliiiirus) 



The number of wise men being left imletinile, we sometime.'s 
see two (Cemetery of SS. Marcellino c I'ietro), sometimes 
four (Cubiculuni of R. Cecilia), though there i.s a tendency to 
fix ujion tlio mvBtic three, the number eorrespoudint; to tiie 
gifts. The slender resources of oriental learning settled upon 
the Phrygian cap, the tunic and mantle as tlic apjinipriate cos- 
tume. Their offerings were brought on round plates or Iwwls. 
As to tlieir age and apjiearance, art was long too crude to give 
them any distinctive character. Usually there are no acces- 
sories, the comjiosition containing only the figures of mother 
and child, with the Magi approaching in a row. Some more 
ambitious attempts include the manger, the ox and ass, with 
Joseph standing by Mary. 

Garrucci's magnificent work on the " Storia della Arte Cris- 
tiana" fPrato, 1S7!I) contjiins engravings of many interesting 
examples of these early representations. 

AVlien the life of Christ is treated in a series of sul>jecta, the 
Adoration of the Magi is never missing, I think, even from 
the shortest, as the five panels of a pulpit decoration or thit 
six panels of a door. From the compositions in such series 
we may derive a general idea of the typical form up to the 
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fifteenth century, developed out of its primitive simplicity but 
not yet carried to its final elaboration. The Virgin sits in the 
pent-house holding the bal^e on her lap. The Magi are appar- 
eled as kings, three in number, — an old man, a middle-aged 
man, and a youtb. The old man has the place of honor, usu- 
ally kneeling bareheaded, his crown laid on the ground, while 
he kisses the foot (Italian) or the hand (German) of the Christ- 
child. The younger kings, still wearing their crowns, await 
their turn, usually standing, though sometimes one of these 
also kneels, as in Pisano's bas-relief on the pulpit in the cathe- 
dral, Pisa. In the background may be seen one or more of 
the animals on which they have ridden, horses or camels as the 
case may be. In an old German fresco (St. Afra, Schelkingen, 
AVurtemberg) the two younger men remain on their horses 
until the oldest, who has dismounted, shall bave finished. In 
a bas-relief in Christ Cburch, Hampshire, England, referred to 
the reign of Edward HI., all three kings retain their crowns. 
The manner in which the divine babe receives his guests varies 
with the artist. Py the more mystical i)ainters he is repre- 
sented as bestowing a blessing. By others of more realistic 
tendencies he interests himself in his gift as an eager child 
with a new toy. 

In the fifteenth century the fascinations of technique began 
to take possession of art. Themes once invested with sacred 
meaning were now used for the pure display of artistic effects. 
Of these none was more tempting than the Adoration of the 
Magi. In addition to the central group fixed by tradition, 
there was room for an endless elaljoration in the matter of the 
kings' retinue. Here imagination fairly ran riot, filling the 
landscape >vith an imposing train of camels, horses, and servants. 

In the Umbrian school, Gentile da Fabriano's picture in the 
Florence Academy, dated 1423, is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of this elaborate method of treatment. The picture 
fairly glitters with splendor in the heavy brocades of the royal 
garments, in the fine trappings of the horses, and in the long 
train of attendants decked out in oriental fashion. The pic- 
ture is considered the masterpiece of Gentile ; and, by an inter- 
esting coincidence, the best work of Bonfigli, an Umbrian 
painter of the following generation, is devoted to the same 
subject. The latter work (1460) is in the public gallery of 
Perugia. Another notable contribution to the subject is Peru- 
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Pitti,^ another in the Uffizi, and the third and best in the 
Foundling Hospital. The last is a splendid altar-piece, being 
an ideal rather than a historical rendering. The background 
shows at the right the Annunciation to the Shepherds, and at 
the left the Massacre of the Innocents. 

The superlative degree of elaboration was exhibited in the 
Kiccardi Palace, whose walls were entirely covered with the 
subject by Benozzo Gozzoli in 1459. It is a significant fact 
that the wall containing the Virgin and Child was sacrificed at 
a later day for the insertion of a window, leaving the magnifi- 
cent procession, Avhich was the real object of interest, alone in 
its glory. 

The high-Avater mark of the subject in Morentino art, all 
things considered, is reached in the l.)eautiful pictures of Botti- 
celli and his j)upil, Filippino Lippi, uniting excjuisite delicacy 
of sentiment with high artistic qualities. With Botticelli the 
subject was a favorite ; there are two early examples in the 
National (Jallery, London (formerly attributed to Filippino 
Lippi), anoth(»r in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, and a fourth 
in the L'tlizi, Florence. The last has a peculiar historical 
interest from the Medici portraits it contains in the guise of 
the three kings who represent respectively Cosimo de' Medici, 
(jiuliano de' Medici, and Giovanni, the son of Cosimo. The 
lovely picture by Filippino Li])pi is also in the Uflizi, Flor- 
ence, and, like Botticelli's, contains some interesting contem- 
porary portraits. It was painted in 149G, and has always 
been admired for its rich composition and strong devotional 
s])irit. Bonifazio, Veronese, and Tintor<»tto are the chief of the 
Venetians to paint the Adoration of the Magi, and the Vene- 
tian style is peculiarly adapted to the subject. Tintoretto's 
painting in S. Rocco, Venice, has been made famous by Bus- 
kin's description in the *' Stones of Venice.'' 

In fifteenth century northern art the simpler form of the 
Adoration of the ]VIagi was exemplified in the Avork of Mem- 
ling, St. John's Hospital, Bruges, and Roger van der Weyden 
(Munich (Jallery) ; the more elaborate in the engravings of 
Martin Schon and Lucas van Leyden. Dlirer, though a little 
later, retains the early simplicity in his wood-cut in the " Life 
of the Virgin," and in the painting of the UfTizi. On the other 

1 See full-page plate in Mrs. Jameson's Lifjtnds of the Madonna, p. 256. 
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hand, the painter of the Cologne dombild anticipated, to some 
extent, the elaborateness of his followers. 

Coming to the seventeenth century, Rubens was so fond of 
the subject that he is said to have painted it fifteen times. 
Mrs. Jameson considered the Madrid picture the best, while 
the French critic, Fromentin, gives the palm to the picture in 
the Church of St. John, Mechlin. 

Of modern pictures we may limit ourselves to the mention 
of two, as the majority are but pretty repetitions of hackneyed 
Italian motifs. Character and originality belong to the work 
of Burne-Jones and La Farge. Both are adapted to decorative 
purposes, the American work as a fresco in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, and the English as a tapestry at Exe- 
ter College, Oxford.* Religious sentiment is not on this 
account subordinated, but, on the contrary, both works are per- 
vaded by a profound spirituality. Altogether dissimilar in 
general arrangement, they have this in common, that the IMagi 
are led by an angel. Many centuries before the same concep- 
tion had been wrought out in the crude workmanship of a few 
early artists, as on the throne of Bishop Maximian, Ravenna, 
and in the Greek Menologium of the Vatican, but in the mean 
time no one, save only Botticelli, in his ideal Nativity (Na- 
tional Gallery), had caught the suggestion. Surely nothing 
new and " original " could be better than this. In the case of 
Burne-Jones the motif is the natural sequel of the idea ex- 
pressed in the Angels leading a Shepherd and a King, the 
Adoration completing the trilogy thus begun. 

As the connection has been noted between the Annunciation 
to the Shepherds and the Annunciation to the Magi, so, also, 
should there be noted the relation between the two Adorations. 
We have already seen how the Adoration of the Shepherds 
includes the approaching Magi. Similarly, the Adoration of 
the Kings may include the presence of the shepherds. This 
is seen in Francia's beautiful picture of the Dresden Gallery. 
Represented thus, they stand for Jew and Gentile, ignorance 
and wisdom, meeting at the feet of the Saviour, a promise of 
the glorious consummation when all the kingdoms of the earth 
shall be gathered into one. 

1 The same composition is iu water-color at the Manolietiler Art School. 
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VI. Joseph's Dkeam; The Fltght ; Thk Sojoukx in 

p](iYPT AND Return 

And when they [the wise men] were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
a^ipeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the yonng child ami 
his mother, and Hee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word : 
for Herod will seek, the young child to destroy him. 

When he arose, he took the young child and his mother by night, and de- 
parted into P^ypt: 

And was there until ihe death of Herod: that it might be fultilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called 
niv son. — Matt. ii. l'i-16. 

Soon after the departure of the wise men to their own 
country, J(^sej)h was for the second time visited by an angel, 
in a dream. The message being entirely concerned with the 
safety of the Holy Child, the event would seem of importance 
in the artistic.* treatment of Our Lord's life. We have it on 
Lady Eastlake's authority that this was the case in early series, 
and she cites as an example a miniature in an Italian speculum 
of the fourteenth century. I also find it in the list of sub- 
jects illustrated in the Gotha Gospel Book. On the bronze 
doors of the sanctuary of St. ^lichael, Monte Santangelo, it 
is likewise to be seen, treated somewhat after the manner of 
an early Nativity. Joseph lies in a cottin-like bed in the 
centre, while a tiny house stands in the rear, in which pre- 
sumably the mother and child are lodged. In later series the 
subject w-as replaced by the Flight into Egypt, which stood 
for the same episode. We must look then, for our examples, 
chiefly in independent pictures, and these are not found before 
the seventeenth century. 

By Giulio Cesare Procaccini, an imitator of Correggio, there 
is a picture in the Berlin Gallery considered a good specimen 
of his work. Joseph sits at his bench at the right of the 
picture, and is seen full front, his head tipped back in his 
sleep. Above him an angel hangs vertically in the air, head 
down and wings extended, pointing directly out of the picture. 
In a rear apartment at the left the Virgin ])ends t<?ndcrly over 
her babe. 

Daniele Crespi, a follower of the Procaccini school, has painted 
the same subject in a picture now in the Belvedere Gallery, 
Vienna. Two rooms are represented, — one a workshop where 
Joseph is asleep, and another, beyond, where Mary wMtches 
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lier sleeping child. The angel seems to awaken Joseph and 
points to the mother and babe. In the same gallery is another 
Italian work by Giordano/ who varies the composition by show- 
ing the Virgin kneeling at her prayers. 

Still another picture treating this subject is to be seen in 
the Belvedere Gallery, a composition in the style of Honthorst, 
whom the Italians called Gherardo dalle Kotti. Again the 
Holy Family are together in an interior, Joseph sitting asleep, 
the angel visitor laying a hand on his shoulder, Mary in the 
background, with the babe at her breast. 

Kembrandt, as would be expected, has not let slip this oppor- 
tunity for painting a night scene. His picture is in the Berlin 
Gallery and is in his homeliest vein of realism. 

Obedient to the heavenly vision, Joseph rose by night and 
departed on his way with the mother and child. The Flight 
into Egypt is an attractive and indisp>ensable subject in all 
the important series of the history of Our Lord, and is, in ad- 
dition, often treated as a distinct composition. In the typical 
representation, Mary rides an ass, holding her babe in her arms. 
In the Monreale mosaic, Joseph carries the child on his shoulder; 
but this is very unusual, as commonly his office is to guide 
the mule. Often an angel leads the way, as if the messenger 
of Joseph's dream was still charged with their protection. The 
Virgin is enveloped in a heavy mantle, and holds her babe 
with a touching tenderness which conveys the idea of the 
loneliness and danger of the flight. 

From the various series mentioned in our introduction, those 
in which the subject is particularly successful are Gaudenzio 
Ferrari's at Varallo, Giotto's at Padua, and Fra Angelico's in 
the Florence Academy. The first two contain the guiding 
angel, but the Florentine monk gives the simplest ]x>ssible 
interpretation of the event. It is interesting to compare his 
picture with that of Mclchior Broederlam (in the altar-piece 
at Dijon), who, a century earlier, and in a northern country, 
struck a similar note of quiet and tender simplicity. Tinto- 
retto's picture in the S. Rocco series is not carefully painted 
but is remarkable for the beauty of the landscape and the head 
of the Virgin. 

In modern art a very celebrated picture of the subject is 
that of Mr. Holman Hunt, the English pre-Raphaelite, ex- 
hibitod in 1888, and widely known as " the greatest religious 
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in art. DUrer's wood-cut, in the series of the " Life of the 
Virgin/^ is well known, showing a quaint little German scene 
with angels playing about. Tissot's illustration in the *^ Life 
of Christ " is a striking picture of an Egyptian town on the 
Nile. Mary is one of a group of women returning from the 
river, with a water-pot on her head. 81ie carries on her left 
arm her hoy, now about two years old. 

The next Dream of Joseph is almost never seen in art. 
An exceptional instance is in tlie bas-relief panel on the doors 
of the sanctuary of St. Michael, ^lonte Santangelo, where the 
composition is almost identical with the one wliich represents 
the preceding vision. Of the Return from Kgypt Mrs. Jameson 
mentions a few rare pictures.^ 

VTT. Thk Massackk of the Ixxockxts 

TluMi H«*ro<l, ^vIuMi lie J^aw that he was inockoti of tlu^ wise nicii, was excetMl- 
iiifj wroth, and st-iit forth, aiul >k'W all the ohihlreii that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts tiien-of, from two years old and under, aeeordinp to the 
time which he liatl diligently enquired of the wise men. 

Then was fulfilled that wliieh was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saving, 
In Kama was there a voice lu'ani, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause thev are not. — Matt. ii. 16 18. 

While the Holy Family were safely on their way to Egypt, 
the horrible tragedy was l)eing enacted in Bethlehem and 
vicinity known as the Massacre of the Innocents. In a larger 
historical sense, this event, wliich had for its sole object the 
destruction of tlie infant Christ, is a pivotal event in the life 
of Our Lord. This fa(*t, however, woidd not necessarily make 
it a subject of art. As the Holy Child had no part in the 
scene, and the circumstances are in themselves so shocking to 
the imagination, we should set them down as totally unfitted 
for artistic purposes. But here is a case where a pn'orl rea- 
soning counts for nothing. As a matter of fact, and contrary 
to all the art instincts of our own day, the ^Lissacre of the 
Innocents was once an exceedingly frequent, not to say popu- 
lar, subject in art. It is in almost all the important historical 
series of Our Lord's life, appearing even when, as in the sculp- 
tured pulpits of the Bisani, only a few subjects are taken as 
representative of the whole Christian cycle. From the middle 

1 See Legends of the Madonna^ p. 283. 
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of the fifteenth century through the remaining period of the 
Kenaissance it was also often treated as a separate composition. 
The general features of such compositions may be very briefly 
noted. Herod is usually present, issuing his orders from an 
elevated throne or balcony. Below him is the slaughter, 
soldiers tearing babes from the arms of terrified mothers to 
transfix them with the sword, among them one woman lament- 
ing her dead child, as the figure of " Rachel weeping for her 
children." Such a theme, treated with crude technique, can 
only be grotesque ; treated with genuine dramatic power, it 
is too terrible to contemplate. 

Some insight into the early childish spirit of interpretation 
may be gained from the pictures by Matteo di Giovanni, in 
Siena, with whom the gruesome subject was a special favorite. 
There is one of these in the Church of S. Agostino, and an- 
other in S. Maria dei Servi. Either would make a capital 
illustration for a boy's book of famous giants, and one can 
imagine the ecstatic shivers of horror they would produce in 
the youthful reader. Herod is represented as a huge giant, 
with a Mephistophelian leer, looking on at the spectacle from 
his elevated throne at one side. Below, the executioners hack 
away at their work, grinning with fiendish delight. Through 
a grilled gate in the rear the children of the palace look on 
with smiles of innocent pleasure as at a fete. The childish 
exaggeration of style transforms the incident from a historic 
tragedy into a fairy tale. 

There is a picture of the Massacre of the Innocents, by 
Mazzolino, in the Doria Gallery, Rome, interesting from show- 
ing the Holy Family in the distant landscape. They liavc 
paused to rest in their flight, and ministering angels attend 
them. Meanwhile 'villainous men and shrieking women fill 
the major part of the composition with horror. 

The National Gallery contains two pictures of the subject 
by Mocetto which were formerly the wings of a triptych. 
They are in the traditional style, and are " coarse and exagger- 
ated in expression." An engraving by Marc Antonio after a 
design attributed to Raphael is an exceptionally fine treatment 
of a ditticult subject. Mrs. Jameson, who admired this very 
much, has descril)ed it as follows : " The classical elegance of 
the arrangement, the perfection of the drawing, and tlie pathos 
of the sentiment^ almost redeem the horror of the subject, so 
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that, as in everything by Raphael, the sense of beauty tri- 
umphs over all. The scene is a paved court with buildings in 
the background ; there are eight women and five executioners ; 
the principal group on the left is a soldier, who, having just 
drawn his sword, is rusliing forward and has seized a child by 
the leg, while the mother, clasping it to her bosom, turns to 
fly, looking back in horror. In another group, more to the 
left, a dead child, of pathetic beauty, lies on the ground, and a 
mother, kneeling, holds back her terrified infant with one arm, 
while with the other extended she tries to defend him from a 
furious soldier." 



VIII. Tjik Child Jksus in the Temple 

Xuwhi!> jmrciits went to .kTusalfin ovory year ut tin* feast of the pa.-'sover. 

And when he was twelve years old, they went np to Jerusalem after the 
eustoni of the feast. 

And when they Inid fnllilled the days, as they returne<l, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in JiTusaleni ; and Joseph and liis motlier knew not of it. 

Hut tln'y,.siipposinf^ him to have been in the company, went a day's journey; 
and they sought him amon^ tlieir kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

And wiien tiiey found him not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking 
him. 

And it came to pass, that after three days they found him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions. 

And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 

And when they saw him, they were amazed: and his mother said unto him, 
Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father and I have sougiit 
thee sorrowing. 

And he said unto them, IIow is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I 
must be about mv Father's business ? 

And they umlerstood not the saying which he spake unto them. 

And he went down with them, an<l canie to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them: but his mother kept ail these sayings in her heart. — Luke ii. 41-51. 

Of the long period between the return of the child Jesus 
from Egypt and his appearance as a man among the l^aptfist's 
hearers, the single incident recorded by the Evangelist is of 
peculiar interest in Christian art as well as in Christian faith. 
The story of a boy of twelve lost in the crowd of a great fes- 
tival season, anxiously sought during three days, and found at 
last in the temple calmly discussing the subjects of religion, 
has precisely the dramatic quality which appeals to the artistic 
imagination. The boy's mysterious answer to his mother's 
reproaches adds a religious significance to the event which 
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places it among the pivotal scenes of Our Lord's life ; it marks 
the dividing line between his childhood and youth. 

The complete narrative suggests several subjects for illus- 
tration, but apparently no artist has profited by the opportunity 
for a serial treatment. The Holy Family on the way to Jeru- 
salem is the title of a pretty modern picture by INIengelburg, 
where the boy, walking between Joseph and his mother, has 
come to a point on the mountain road whence he catches his 
first glimpse of the Holy City. Tissot, with strict attention 
to historical customs, has represented Mary and her husband 
as traveling in a long caravan of fellow pilgrims. One of his 
pictures shows that moment in their homeward journey w^hen 
the mother discovers the loss of her boy. She stands in the 
foreground shading her eyes with her hand and peering anx- 
iously along the winding train in search of her child. 

Christ alone with the Doctors is a subject rarely treated in 
the older art. We find it in an idealized form in the famous 
picture in the National Gallery, London, once assigned to 
Leonardo da Vinci but now attributed to Luini. The Christ 
is, however, no boy of twelve, but a thoughtful youth. He 
stands in the middle looking out at the spectator. Two doc- 
tors are on each side, and all the figures are in half-length. 

Exactly similar in method of arrangement, but immensely 
unlike in spirit, is the painting attributed to Albert Dlirer 
in the Barberini Gallery, Kome. Here the Christ-child is a 
gentle, girlisli little figure, w^hose childish grace is brought into 
eff*ective contrast with the shrewd foxy old faces, six in all, 
surrounding him. 

Of an entirely diff*ercnt style are three etchings by Rem- 
brandt treated with characteristic realism. The scene is the 
temple interior, with the doctors seated at tables or standing 
in attitudes of eager interest. Their appearance does not sug- 
gest scholarship, or even shrewdness, but they are of the 
common burly Dutch type. The child is a pathetic little 
figure seated among them, or standing at one side to address 
them, accompanying his words with expressive gestures of 
explanation. 

Tuniing to the pictures of our own day, Professor Hofmann's 
is undoubtedly one of the most popular works in modern 
sacred art, and justly so, as a noble and truthful interpre- 
tation of the Gospel narrative. The boy is here not a teacher, 
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but a seeker after truth. Lifting' his frank yuuug face to the 
sages about bini, be U a pi-rfe^t iiniiersoualion of the fipirit of 
reverent iuqiiivy, while in liia flashitij; oj'us we read that power 
of lUiUerstautliug wliich tio astonished his tieurcis. The paint- 
idg is ill the Dresden (iallery. 

Otiier modem Germnua iiave essayed the same subject in 
a somewhat similar style but with nmeh less success, — Menzel 
(1801), Zimmemaii (187!!;, and Liel>eri!iaiui (].S79j. Indraw- 
ing their tyjK's from contejniiormieous Jewish life, they liave 
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The subject is not included in the early Christian cycle, but 
seems to be of medizeval origin. It is in the mosaics of 
Monreale, and it appears occasionally in illuminated manu- 
scripts. Examples are in the MS. of St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen (National Library, Paris) ; in the Gosi)el Books of Munich 
and Trier, and in a twelfth century Greek MS. of the Vatican 
Library. 

As a subject in historical series of Our Lord's life it is 
almost never missing, from Bama and Giotto down to our 
own time. It is, moreover, often found among the subjects 
in the life of the Virgin ; and, lastly, it has been a favorite 
subject for independent pictures. The scene is usually the 
temple interior. In the earlier types, exemplified in the series 
by Ghiberti, Giotto, Gaddi, Duccio, and Fra Angelico, the child 
is seated on a chair or throne, or even a simple bench on a 
higher level than his auditors. He has the appearance of a 
miniature priest, and is sagely dictating his doctrines to the as- 
tonished scribes sitting humbly about him, as Joseph and Mary 
enter at one side. Duccio's composition is one of the best of 
this class, full of earnest dramatic feeling. The six doctors 
ranged at the sides in two lines have all finely expressive heads. 
The young teacher, sitting on the platform, turns his head with 
dignity towards his parents, who hasten in with outstretched 
hands (Siena). 

In the composition of the Cinque Cento he stands, and, 
though still retaining an air of authority, he is unmistakably 
a child. 

Pinturicchio's fresco, among the three famous works painted, 
in 150(), for the (Jollegiate Church at Spello, shows the tran- 
sition from the earlier and more formal conception to the 
naturalistic method. The temple, by an unusual departure 
from traditional standards, is in the background. It is a fine 
Kenaissance structure modeled upon the design seen in the 
Sposalizio of Perugino and Kaphael. The child stands on the 
marble pavement in front, — a tiny figure in a dark purple tunic 
with a light blue drapery thrown over it. At his feet lie the 
books of tlie law which he has come to fulfill. He raises his 
hands, laying his finger-tips together as in explanation. The 
listeners are grouped about in attitudes appropriate to the 
make-up of a large composition and without any relation to 
the wistful little figure standing apart in the centre. 
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• 

Boccaccio Boccacciilo transfers the scene to the interior of 
the temple, which is a marble cathedral in the style of his 
own day. The child is a dreamy-eyed boy standing in the 
central aisle in an attitude of discussion. Doctors are grouped 
on low stools in eager argument ; others stand about listening ; 
Mary and Joseph ent^r from the left in the rear, the mother's 
hands crossed adoringly upon her breast. The work is the 
best of the series of frescoes in the Cremona Cathedral illustmt- 
ing the life of the Virgin. 

Mazzolino (lk?rlin Gallery) gives the Christ a more definite 
character as an orator. From his seat at the right he leans 
eagerly forward with a pleased smile on his boyish face. 
Ribera's painting in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, is in a like 
vein. Gaudenzio Ferrari makes the mother's part in the 
story more prominent, and for his motif reverts to Giotto 
and Duccio showing her stretching out both arms towards 
her son. The Christ is a tall, graceful boy with a pure face 
lifted earnestly as he speaks to the puzzled audience about 
him. The picture is a fresco in S. Maria delle Grazie, Varallo, 
and was painted in 151.*^. 

Luini goes much farther and introduces the Virgin into the 
very centre of the scene, addressing her inquiries to her son. 
The boy is a veritable prince standing on a sort of throne. 
AVith extjuisite courtesy he turns to his mother, replying with 
a simple dignified gesture to her question. There are other 
fine figures in the composition, but on these two — the beautiful 
mother and her handsome boy — all the interest centres. (In 
the Saronno frescoes, 1525.) 

The same motif was adopted by DUrer in the " Life of the 
Virgin.'- To the same class also belongs ^Ir. llolman Hunt's 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple, now in the art gallery 
of Birmingham, England. In this remarkable picture, one of 
the most representative works of English pre-Kaphaelitism, we 
are introduced into a scene which we may confidently accept 
as a correct reproduction of the Jewish t<}mple in the first 
century. Seven rabbis are seated on a semicircular divan 
in various attitudes of attention and interest which the strange 
boy's questions have aroused. At the right Jose[)h and Mary 
greet the lost child with rejoicing. The mother draws him 
to her in an agony of tenderness, but he, still absor])ed in his 
visions, receives her caresses in a sort of wondering submis- 
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siveness, as if his surprised question, as yet unsi)oken, were 
framing itself in his mind. 

Mary and Joseph leading Jesus forth from the temple is 
the suhject of Tissot's large water-color illustration in the " Life 
of Christ." The Holy Family are walking across the paved 
court at the foot of the temple stairs. The child is between 
them and in front of tliem, one outstretched hand held by 
each, while they gaze wonderingly down at him. With rapt 
face and visionary eyes he advances like a somnambulist, or as 
if in a hypnotic trance. 

The Keturn of Jesus to Nazareth was a su])ject included by 
Giotto in the Assisi series and treated with the simple natu- 
ralism which gives the old j)ainter his perennial charm. Joseph 
leads the way, the boy laying his hand confidingly on his fost<3r 
father's arm ; Mary follows, her face full of contentment. By 
Kembrandt there is an etching, of 1054, representing the same 
subject. The child is led between his parents and looks up 
into his mother's face as he walks. 

Rubens has also treated the theme in a painting described 
in the " Legends of the Madonna " (p. 807), and now to l>e 
seen in the Metropolitan Art Gallery, New York, where it is 
catalogued as the Keturn from Egypt. 



IV. THE PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 
I. The Preaching of St. John the Baptist 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Jud«a. 

And saying, Kepent ye : for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

For this is he that was spoken of hy the prophet Esaias, saying, Tlie voice of 
one crying in the wihlerness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

And the same John had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern ginlle 
about his loins ; and hi.s meat was locusts and wild honey. 

Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judiea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, 

And were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, 
he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee fnjm 
the wrath to come ? 

Bring forth therefore fruits meet for rei>entance : 

And think not to sav within vourseives, We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham. 

And now also the ax is laid unto the root of the trees : therefore every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance : but he that cometh after 
me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear : he shall baptize 
vou with the IIolv Ghost, and with fire : 

Whose fan is in hi*» hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner ; but he will bum up the chaff with unquenchable 
tire. — Matt. iii. 1-12. 

From childhood to youth and from youth to manhood, the 
life of Our Lord moved on uneventfully in the little Galilean 
town of Nazareth, until the occurrence of the singular circum- 
stance which drew him forth from his obscurity. In the wil- 
derness about the river Jordan was heard a Voice calling to 
repentance. Jerusalem and all Judaea were roused by the 
message, and among those who gathered about John came 
Jesus. 

The Preaching of the Baptist is of course an important art 
subject in any historical series treating St. John's life. The 
account in St. Matthew's Gospel gives an opportunity for sev- 
eral illustrations. In the Scalzo series, by Andrea del Sarto, 
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and in the San Severino series at Urbino, we have the two 
subjects, — John preacliing to the People, and John baptizing 
the People. Pisano goes farther and distinguishes between 
the prophet's general preaching to a miscellaneous company 
and his words of denunciation against the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. In both cases John stands opposite a group of four 
listeners, his gesture to the Pharisees being one of explana- 
tion, pointing upward, while to the common people he points 
out the Christ appearing in the rear. In other series, as in 
those of Ghirlandajo and Filippo Lippi, the artist sums up the 
story in the single subject of the I'reaching of John the Bap- 
tist. In general features these compositions do not differ 
greatly. Ghirlandajo*s may be taken as a type. The Preacher 
stands on an elevation in the centre of a landscape, while his 
audience sit on the ground about him, the women in one group 
and the men in another. We note at once the dissimilarity 
l^etween his figure and the traditional type made familiar to us 
through devotional pictures. In the latter, as in Botticelli's 
Enthroned Madonna, at Berlin, and in Raphaels Foligno Ma- 
donna of the Vatican Gallery, the Baptist is a strange, wild 
figure, gaunt and unkempt. Here he is a handsome, dignified 
personage with long curling hair falling to his shoulders. Over 
his hairy shirt he wears a red robe with a green mantle draped 
on his right arm. He carries, as usual, the tall, slender reed 
cross in his left hand, and seems to point to it with liis right. 
In the background at the left Our Lord is seen slowly advan- 
cing with bowed head. 

The introduction of the figure of Christ is not invariable, 
but is frequent in the subject. In Pisano's bas - relief he 
approaches at the left, and the Preacher, with pointing hand, 
directs the attention of the people to him. In Andrea del 
Sarto's composition he kneels in the distant background. 

In northern art the subject was often chosen for single pic- 
tures, especially by landscape artists. Examples in the Belve- 
dere Gallery, Vienna, are by Bles and Marten van Heems- 
kerck ; in the Dresden Gallery, by Peter Brueghel d. j., by 
Philip Wouverman, and by one of Cranach's school ; in the 
Munich Gallery, by Jan 15rueghel d. a. 

Rembrandt has treated the subject with characteristic vigor 
and realism. The Baptist stands on an eminence at the right, 
raising his right hand in gesticulation and laying the left on 
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liis breast. He is a haggard fanatic, dominating with his 
strange personality the group of uncouth listeners seated on 
the ground about him. (Berlin Gallery.) 

The Preaching of the Baptist is one of the subjects in the 
list of engravings from designs by Annibale Caracci. 



II. The Baptism of Our Lord 

Then conieth .Je.««us from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized of 
him. 

But John forbad him, saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and come>t 
thou to me ? 

And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so now : for thus it be- 
cometh u» to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. 

And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water : 
and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon him : 

And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am 
well pleased. — Matt. iii. 13-17. 

Our Lord's appearance among the Baptist's listeners was 
as a candidate for baptism. John's protest being set aside, the 
simple rite was performed in the river Jordan, and celestial 
signs attested the Father\s approval. The event marks at once 
the culmination of John's work and the beginning of Our 
Lord's, the point from which one was to decrease as the other 
increased. As such it has been considered an indispensable 
subject in all the historical art series treating the lives of both. 
Still further, looked at as the divine est^iblishment of a per- 
petual sacrament in the Christian Church, the subject Ixi- 
came from early times the keynote in the decoration of every 
baptistery ; introduced into the mosaics of the apse and the 
frescoes on the walls, in the sculptured groups over altars and 
portals, and in the bas-reliefs ornamenting the fonts. Thus 
we have, all told, an enormous number of art representation.s 
of this event. The technical difficulties of the subject were, 
indeed, serious obstacles in the path of the early artist, but these 
did not deter him from his task, and his solution of the problem 
of river scenery is extremely interesting ami oft(»n very amus- 
ing. In some early ]>icturcs the wator is represented by a series 
of parallel lin(\s drawn Imrizontally across tlic coinpr)>ition be- 
tween two angular banks rising abruptly at the si<les. Exam- 
ples are seen in the catacomb of St. Pontianus and in the 
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hnptistcry of the Ravenna Catlieitral. In other coses, especially 
in tlia iinrtj], the river is a single conical wave, standing over 
the Saviour's figure and reaching to liis waist, or even to hia 
fhoiildow, and sloping abruptly on each side. The Baptism 
on the Gaeta coluraii shows this arrangement. 

Ab a relic of paganism and, in Kuskin's opinion, as an 




expreiwioii of the l>enelir,eiit power of the river, soino of the 
early com positions contain the ligurc of the river^od reclining 
under the water. As time went on, the river became more 
and more sluiUow, until in the typical picture of the Italian 
Renaissance it covers only the Saviour's feet, thus affording an 
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opportunity, so enjoyed by the clever painter, for a study of the 
nude. 

Our Lord almost always stands in the centre of the compo- 
sition, witli face turned towards the spectator. In Tintoretto's 
painting of the San Rocco series he kneels ; a very exceptional 
case. His attitude is of great humility ; the head usually, hut 
not always, slightly l)ent forward ; the hands, which in primi- 
tive art hung loosely at the sides, are in the final type crossed 
on the breast or folded palm to palm in prayer. The Baptist's 
position is on the rocky bank, ordinarily standing, but in some 
earlier cases kneeling. The kneeling attitude is illustrated in 
Masolino's picture in the (/astiglione series and in Andrea della 
llobbia's bas-relief on the font in the Church of Santa Fiora. 

The subject is a tempting opportunity for a fine artistic 
opposition of the two figures of Christ and the Baptist, the one 
a type of delicate, sensitive beauty, the other of dark, rugged 
vigor. Tlie figure of Our Lord is nude save for a loin cloth ; 
St. John's garment of skin is always chiefly in evidence, 
though he sometimes wears, ])esides, voluminous draj^eries of a 
more elegant cliaract^ir. He is sometimes gaunt and haggard, 
but again handsome and stalwart, with finely developed phy- 
sique. 

In many of the older representations tlie Baptist performs 
the rite by simply laying the hand on Christ's head. Otlier 
compositions show him raising the patera in the act of pouring 
the water over the head. Finally this more formal vessel is 
replaced by the shell, which adds a pretty poetic touch to tlie 
picture. In the final development of the typical composition 
the l^ptist invariably carries his tall reed cross. 

From very early times it was customary to introduce angels 
into the scene. There was at first a single figure, as in 
Pisano's panel, then one or two more were added, tlie numl^er 
never becoming rigidly fixed. Francia, Bissolo, Verocchio, 
Veronese, have two ; Masolino, Fra Angelico, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Cima, and Bellini, three ; Perugino, four. The office of 
these celestial attendants is ostensibly to hold the Lord's gar- 
ments, while compositionally they balance the figure of John 
by standing or kneeling on the opposite bank. Sometimes 
angels are senn hovering in mid-air over the group, as in Ghi- 
berti's ])eautiful panel on the Siena font, and in Carlo Maratta's 
painting of S. Maria degli Angeli, Rome. Sometimes human 
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Spectators are also added to the scene. This is a perfectly 
legitimate interpretation of St. Luke's text, which relates that 
"when all the people were baptized, Jesus was akso baptized." 
Masolino introduces several of John's disciples awaiting their 
turn, while one dresses, having received the rite. Other ex- 
amples are in Ghirlandajo's Baptism of the series illustrating 
the life of St. Jolin (S. Maria Novella, Florence) ; in the 
Baptism of the Vatican Loggie (tlie so-called " Raphael's 
Bible "), and in a seventeenth century Spanish work by Carreiio 
de Miranda in the Hermitage (Jallery, St. l*ctersburg. In 
other cases, as in Giotto's fresco, people stand by merely as 
spectators. In Pisano's series a sej)arate panel is devoted re- 
spectively to the baptism of the people and of ( )ur Lord. The 
symbol of the dove is, of course, never missing, usually hover- 
ing directly over the Saviour's head. Tlie Fathers approving 
words were in some early illustrations inscri])ed on a scroll in 
the heavens. Sometimes a ray of light extended perpendicu- 
larly from the top of the composition and rested upon the fig- 
ure of (.-hrist. In this were seen two hands, symbols of the 
Paternal, retained as late as Andrea della Robbia and Verocchio. 
Giotto introduced the head of the Almighty in visible presence, 
and others followed his lead, as Ghirlandajo and Bellini, but 
this literalism did not often enter into the best works. 

The reader may compile for himself a long and interesting 
list of Baptisms from the historical series of tlie lives of Our 
Lord and St. John the Baptist as enumerated in the Introduc- 
tion. A detailed description would be wearisome, as all con- 
form more or less closely to the type outlined. Ghirlandajo's 
is one of the best of these. Andrea del Sarto's (painted in 
conjunction with Franciabigio) is particularly poor. 

Of separate pictures devoted to the subject, there are some 
of peculiar vahie. 

In the Venetian school, the two finest works are those by 
Cima da Conegliano in tlie Church of S. Giovanni in Bragora, 
Venice (1494), and by (Giovanni Bellini in the Church of S. 
Corona, Vicenza (1510). It is customary to compare these two 
pictures, which in setting and general arrangement are very 
similar. Were we to choose between them we must turn from 
one to the other in real perplexity. If Bellini surjiasses C'ima 
in richness of color, the latter has also his strong points in the 
artistic handling of light and shade, Cima's landscape charms 
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us more with its variety, but Bellini's has a beautiful tranquil- 
lity. Cima's St. John is a more gaunt figure than the Baptist 
of Bellini's picture, and perhaps more picturesque though less 
elegant than the latter. Even in the Christ, where the real 
test should come, there is less ditference than one would im- 
agine. In both cases we have that soft, exquisitely moulded 
figure the Venetians so loved to paint, with the calm, hand- 
some, intellectual face looking out of the picture with tender 
melancholy. But one must confess that Bellini's selection of 
pose carries with it an element of vanity, as of one stepping 
before an audience to be seen arfd admired, while Cima's Christ 
turns slightly towards the Baptist with deeper earnestness of 
intention. Other later Venetian painters — Titian, Tintoretto, 
Veronese — painted the subject more or less frequently, but 
their interpretation of Christ's character is generally rather 
weak. Tintoretto's painting in San Rocco has become familiar 
through the description of Mr. Ruskin (" Modern Painters "), 
who finds many delicate points of symbolism in the composi*- 
tion. 

Two paintings of the Baptism by Francia are worthy of 
careful study, one in the Dresden Gallery and another at 
Hampton Court. St. John kneels on the bank at the left, and 
as he raises the cup of water from the stream he lifts his face 
to Christ with an almost impassioned earnestness. The Saviour 
responds to the appeal with humility, his hands folded palm to 
palm. 

Verocchio's Baptism in the Florence Academy is of peculiar 
interest because of the scarcity of that painter's works. If* 
shows an understanding of scenery rare in liis period, while the 
anatomical accuracy of the drawing reveals tlie hand of a sculp- 
tor. The figures are more vigorous than refined, but there is 
a simple sincerity and directness in the whole conception whicli 
gives a distinct religious character to the work. The two 
lovely kneeling angels at the left are attributed to Leonardo 
da Vinci, who was an apprentice in Verocchio's workshop at 
the time the picture was painted. 

The Baptism appears to have been a favorite subject in the 
workshop of Perugino. By the master's own hand is the pic- 
ture in the Museum at Rouen, a part of the predella of the 
altar-piece originally painted for the Church of S. Pietro, Pe- 
rugia, and two others in the gallery at Perugia, one being the 
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predella of the Transfiguration. A fourth is in the Church of 
8S. Annunziata, Foligno, and a fifth was added in 1894 to the 
National Gallery, London. In the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, 
is a Baptism copied after Perugino, and in the Munich Gallery 
is a work of this painter's school. Most conspicuous example 
of all is the Sistine Chapel fresco by Pinturicchio, in which 
the two principal figures are evidently taken from one of Peru- 
gino's drawings. The work has unfortunately been so fre- 
quently cleaned and repainted that it is impossible to judge its 
original color ; but for l>eauty of landscape, tine drawing of 
heads, and skill of composition it is still a great work. It 
may be noticed in the Peruginesque Baptism that John stands 
in the river beside tlie Saviour, rather than on a bank, and is 
enabled to raise liis shell above the latt^r's head by virtue of 
his superior lieight and long arm. 

There is an interesting j)rint by Lucas van Leyden, treating 
the Baptism in a manner wliich differs widely from the Italian 
metliod. Crowds of people are gathered on either bank of a 
narrow stream. On the farther side, in a still pool, kneels the 
Saviour, over wliose head John stretches his hand in the act 
of baptism. The figures in the foreground are so interesting 
tliat the sacred group is at first almost overlooked. 

A notable modern picture of the Baptism, by Mr. F, V, I)u 
Mond, reproduced in "Harper's Weekly" of March 17, 1804, 
possesses some technical qualities of excellence which com- 
mend it to respectful favor. It is interesting to trace the 
artist's deviation from traditional standards. The figure of 
(llirist, instead of tlie usual nude, is draped in long white gar- 
ments, while St. John is clad in a short tunic of fur. Side 
by side, the two advance in the water towards the spectator, 
lK)th intent upon the heavenly vision to which they point. 
They are men of alK)ut the same age, in accordance with the 
historical fact which the older masters ignored in their effort 
to produce an effective contrast. There is also a resemblance 
between the two, as of cousinship, too marked perhaps to Ix* 
consistent with characters so entirely dissimilar. The setting 
is won<lerfully artistic, with the still, glassy pool and the reedy 
shores surrounding, whore picturesque groups peep among the 
trees, staring curiously at the strange scene. 
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III. The Temptatiox of Our Lord 

• .h'suH Ifil np of tliv "iiirit into tbo wildenieiui ti> Ih: tempti-<l of the 
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ARaiii, the duvil laktth him up into an exrwjdinK hiffh monntain, and 
■hcwclh him all the kiiiKdom* of Ihv world, and thf gtorv of them ; 

And nailh unto hiui. All theMi thinfCK will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worvhip mr. 

Then Mtth iIviiUK unIo liiiii, (^t thee hencf, Satan: for it is written, Thon 

Then the devil li-avrih'hini, and, Iwhold, angels came and niinislered unto 
hini. — MATT. iv. 1-11. 

To the thoughtful student of the Gospels, the Temptation 
marks the great crisis in the life of Our T.onI, wlieu he came 
to ttic parting of the ways an<t made his choice. All the 
pucceeding events of his career derive their meaning and 
character from tliis victory. Theologically, Hiis fact is clearly 
recognized ; artistically, it has been practically igtiiirod. From 
the standpoint nf reason it is impossible to reconstruct Ohrist's 
life without tlio forty days in the wilderness ; from the Jirtist's 
stan<lj>oint they are merely an unpleasant incident ill adapted 
to the iises of painting. Counting out illustrated manuscripts, 
where the text was closely followed with as many miniatures 
u possible, few historical series include the subject, and, as it 
is manifestly inapprfipriate for altar-pieces and easel jnctures, 
the total number of examples is small. The early treatment 
was exceeilingly grotes(|ui'. There was no fi.\ed tyjie for the 
evil one, and ingenuity was tax('d to the utmost to produce 
the proper diaboliail attributes. Sometimes he appears as a 
tiny black imp, as in the Book of Kclls (seventh century) at 
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Trinity College, Dublin.^ Wearing the hunmn form, he is al- 
most always equipped \rith huge bat wings, while horns, tail, 
and webbed feet are usually in evidence. A creature of this 




description may be seen on the doora of the Pisa (iatbedral, 
leaping over a precipice. 

In the miniature by Liberalo tia Verona (Sienn Catlieilral 
Library), where, by tlie ivay, he is without winga, he is simply 
a clown, whose horns and claws seem a part of his circus 

1 See ptalo II. in WtslKor.d'n F.in!m>lti of Ibr Mim..l«rri ;/ A«:,I"-S,imh 
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dress. By some process of reasoning whicli has not been 
traced, the Tempter was finally developed into an old man. 
The horns, wings, and webbed feet were still retained, but the 
face was that of wrinkled old age. It was thus that Ghiberti 
represented him on his panel of the Baptistery gate at Florence. 
Craft and guile are written on his countenance, but the domi- 
nant tone is overwhelming chagrin, as with a swift defensive 
movement of the arm he recoils from the lifted hand of the 
Saviour, who stands on a slight eminence opposite, looking 
reproachfully at his enemy. A group of angels hover grace- 
fully above. There is a suggestion of King Lear in the pathetic 
luidoing of the Tempter, and in spite of ourselves an involun- 
tary feeling of pity arises at his defeat. We suddenly realize 
that, as in Milton's Paradise Lost, he is the real hero of the 
scene rather than Our Lord. Here we touch the fundamental 
difficulty of the subject artistically conceived. AVe seem 
forced to choose between a Satan so inferior as to make the 
victory trivial, or so interesting that his defeat is of more 
consequence than Our Lord's victory. Perhaps it was with 
these difficulties in mind that when the subject was assigned 
to Botticelli for a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, he approached 
it symbolically and disposed the literal scenes of the tempta- 
tion in the background. The centre of the foreground is 
occupied by an altar at which a high-priest and an assistant 
prepare to offer a sacrifice for the cleansing of the leper, who 
is led forward from the side by two companions. This group 
is, 1 believe, intended to be regarded symbolically, the high- 
priest being the type of One who is " touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities," and in the distance we see him "in all 
points tempted like as we are." In the middle background is 
the temple, on whose apex the dialogue is enacted l>etween the 
Tempter and Our Lord. At the left, on a hillside, Satan points 
to the stones, urging the miracle upon the Saviour. At the 
right, the two again appear above the edge of a precipice, 
where Satan makes his last proposal ; behind them angels 
prepare a table. 

Critics have specially praised the various groups of this 
picture. In each one the Tempter is in the form of an old 
peasant or hermit, wearing a pointed hood drawn over his 
head, an innovation adopted we know not when, but widely 
adhered to after this date. Botticelli's threefold picture is 
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unique in its scope. The Flemish painter Patenier is perhaps 
the only other artist who has tried to put more than one of 
the temptations into a single composition. Usually, if all 
three are represented, as in some mediaeval art, they are given 
in a series, as in the old mosaics of Monreale and on one of 
the windows of Chartres Catliedral. Most often the first is 
selected as typical of the entire conflict. This is the case 
in Perugino's composition, which fills one of the medallions 
on the ceiling of the Camera dell* Incendio in the Vatican, 
Kome. Christ and the Tempter stand vis-a-ins in the fore- 
ground, the former the gentle benignant figure common to all 
the Umbrian painter's Christ pictures, the latter a fine old 
man resembling a prophet. Even his horns do not give him 
an evil enough character to insure identification, and tlie critics 
have often hastily mistaken him for Moses. He holds in his 
hand a stone, and the dignity of his bearing lends an impres- 
siveness to a scene too often made trivial by exaggeration. In 
the background tlie victorious Christ is seen a second time, 
with ministering angels, one on each side, offering him refresh- 
ment. 

From CJerman art we have an example of the Temptation 
in an engraving by Lucas van Leyden. Christ leans on a 
rock at the left, turning with a sorrowful face to rebuke Satan, 
who as a wily old man in hermit's hood holds a stone in one 
hand, pointing to it with the other. 

Tintoretto, with characteristic boldness, conceived the Tempter 
as an angel of light with radiant wings and an armlet of gleam- 
ing jewels. It was a subtle tliought worthy of a great picture, 
but the artist failed to carry it out successfully. The evil 
angel is a nude figure, too coarsely fat to be attractive. In 
each hand he carries a stone which he holds up triumpliantly 
as if sure of victor v. The Christ is seated on a hicrh bank at 
the right, under the shelter of a sort of rustic hut. His j)osi- 
tion is not calculated to give him a commanding aspect, and 
the face which bends to speak to the Tempter is not admirable 
for strength (S. Kocco series, Venicej. 

Ary Schefifer's Temptation is one of his three best works 
and is perhaps as good a picture as can be made on the old 
literal basis. The Christ is a noble and dignified figure, the 
result of a sudden inspiration swiftly executed. AVith a sim- 
ple gesture he points heavenward, turning his face serenely to 
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Satan, whose eyes meet his with a fierce glitter. It was with 
the figure of the Tempter that the artist struggled long, paint- 
ing and repainting in his search for a true impersonation of 
evil. His success is marked. We see here a vigorous youth, 
whose dark, handsome face is a worthy contrast to the placid 
beauty of the Saviour ; no trivial vulgarity spoils the strong 
effectiveness of his appeal. But the picture leaves no uncer- 
tainty as to the dominant personality ; the best thing about 
it is the sense of complete victory which it conveys. 

A composition by Professor Hofmann (in a series of draw- 
ings) follows in Ary Scheffer's footsteps in the interpretation 
of Our Lord's attitude and gesture. The Satan is of quite 
another type, but, seen from the rear, the huge bat wings and 
the raised shoulder conceal much of the upper part of the 
figure, and we see only the suggestion of the strong, evil face. 

In the work of Domenico Morelli, we have a modern version 
of the story which is strikingly original and significant. The 
setting is a vast stony desert, with four vultures cowering upon 
a rock in the distant background. Satan resembles some hid- 
eous reptile ^ peeping forth with a leer from a deep crack in 
the earth opening not far from the feet of the Saviour. Our 
Lord is a fhie virile figure, standing above with his eyes raised 
to heaven. 

In Tissot's " Illustrated Life of Christ," the story of the Temp- 
tation is told in four aquarelles. In the first, we have a some- 
what fantastic representation of Christ borne to the mountain. 
He stands in mid-air, clad in a diaphanous drapery, his arms 
outstretched, his eyes closed, like a subject of hypnotism ; 
while from behind a huge shadowy figure propels him through 
space. We miglit fancy that the picture was inspired by the 
lines in Milton's Paradise Regained. We next see Our Lord 
in a rock grotto, standing with his hands loosely clasped before 
him, looking down at an ugly old man, who sits at tlie entrance 
of the cave, holding up a stone in each hand. The third picture 
is the temptation on the temple roof, where Christ stands with 
closed eyes and clasped hands as if praying. A great bat-like 
creature is vaguely outlined behind him, and a horrible horned 
face peeps over his slioulder with glaring eyes. The last illus- 
tration is the ministry of the angels, rendered in a theatrical 

1 My description is based on Helen Zininienrs account of the picture in 
the Art Journnl, December, 1885. 
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manner which suggests Dore. Christ lies outstretched on the 
ground surrounded by dimly discerned figures reaching long, 
slender fingers towards him. 

There is a recent picture of the Temptation, by Cornicelius, 
whicli expresses with singular force the modern spirit of psy- 
cliological interpretation. It is in the manner of a portrait 
showing Our Lord in half-lengtli seated with his arms resting 
apparently on a table. His face has the drawn, haggard look 
of one passing through deep waters. His large eyes are dilated 
as they gaze absently out of the canvas seeing great visions. 
The nature of these visions is indicated by a crown held just 
over his head by a shadowy figure in the rear, whoso dark, 
sinister face can scarcely be seen. It is a profoundly impres- 
sive picture. 

IV. The Marriage at Cana 

And the thir<l day there was a marriage in (^ana of Galilee; and the mother 
of Jesns was there : 

And both .Ie>u«* wa« called, and his disciples, to the marriage. 

And when thev wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, Th<'v have 
no wine. 

Jesns saith unto htT, Woman, what have I to do with thee ? mine hour is 
not yet come. 

His niotluT saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 

And there were set there six waterpc)ts of ^tone, after the manner of the 
purifying c)f the Jews, containing two or three tirkins apiece. 

Jesus saith unto tliem, Fill the waterpots with water. And they tilled them 
up to the hrini. 

And he r^aith unto them, Draw out now. and bear unto the governor of the 
feast. Ami they bare it. 

When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made wine, and 
knew not whence it was : (but the servants which drew the water knew;) the 
governor of the feast called the bri<lcgroom. 

And saith unto him. Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; 
and when men have well (Irunk, then that which is worse : but thou hast 
kept the good wine until now. 

This beginning of miraclc'< did Jesus in ('ana of (Jalilee, and manifested 
forth his glory ; and his disciples believed on him. — John ii. 1-11, 

Not more wonderful than the other miracles, and on the 
surface rather less useful, the conversion of water into wine 
has nevertheless a singular place of importance in the life of 
Our Lord, historically and religiously considered. That it was 
" the beginning of miracles '' is in itself a sufficient reason for 
its prominence. Moreover, it was universally accepted by the 
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early cliiirch as preHgiirJng the institution of the Eucharist. 
Thus it was among the few subjects chosen for the oruamenta- 
tion of early Christian monuments, especially the sarcophagi. 
In the most of these ancient representations the treatment is 
ideal rather than historical, no attempt being made to repro- 
duce the environment of the miracle. 

The typical composition shows Our Lord, youthful and 
beardless and wearing a toga-like drapery, standing before a 
row of pots and touching one of them with a wand, which 
he carries in his right band. The number of pots varies, — 
three, five, or six. Occasionally the wand is dispensed with, 
and a gesture towards the pot effects the miracle. 

It has been suggested that this idealized treatment was sub- 
stituted for the historic scene of the marriage on account of the 
prevalence of monastic institutions and the consequent disre- 
pute of marriage. There are, however, to refute this theory, a 
few genuine historical representa- 
tions in early art. One of these 
is a fresco in the Cemetery of SS. 
Marcellino e Pietro, Rome. At 
the rear Hide of a semicircular ta- 
ble sit five Hgures, tliree being 
women, presumably the Virgin, 
the bride, and the bride's mother. 
The two men are probably the 
bridegroom and the ruler of the 
feast. In the foreground, oppo- 
site the table, stands thu row of 
water-pots, four in number. Our 
Lord at the eiiii of the table re- 
ceives from a servant, whose hand 
only is seen, a goblet of wine. As 
a device to emphasi/c the mira- 
cle and to (listinguish this from 
my other banqueting scene, the 
three women point to the jars. 
.Another example is on a carved 
ivory book cover, and shows f 'hrist 
standing by a row of three jars, surrounded by a group of nine 
figures. f>ne of these is a boy, who pours water from nn 
amphora into one of the jais. 




Chriat changing Water inlo V>'[ 
(tnn-Tflicf from early Cliriali 
mrcophagui') 
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Once introduced into the cycle of Christian art subjects, the 
marriage at Cana held its own by reason of its picturesque 
suggestiveness and its ready adaptability to artistic purposes. 
We find it frequently in the illuminated manuscripts, as in the 
Gospel Books of Gotha and Trier, and in historical series, as 
those of Giotto, Barna, and Fra Angelico. In the latter case, 
be it understood, it is by no means the invariable factor which 
we have found the Baptism to be. Sometimes it is the only 
miracle in an entire series, standing apparently as the repre- 
sentative of them all. No fixed type of composition can be 
described. Both motif and style of arrangement vary greatly. 
Without the guests there are at least six figures seated at 
table, as in the ancient fresco already described. In addition, 
there are the servants in attendance, busy with the water-i)ots. 
That some of Our Lord^s disciples were also present seems 
often to have been ignored ; and when the fact is recognized 
it is with the assumption that they consisted of the twelve, 
who were not delinitely organized till the following year. 

The entire narrative of the Marriage at ('ana contains ample 
material for a serial art treatment, but this I have never seen 
except in a quaint old thirteenth century window (Notre Dame 
de Belle Verriere) in the Chartres Cathedral. Here the story 
is admirably dramatized in several scenes, which, read from 
below, show Christ and his disciples approaching as guests, the 
table set, the Virgin talking with her son, Christ giving the 
orders, the Virgin directing the servants, and the final judg- 
ment on the wine. 

In selecting for representation a single moment of the story, 
three motifs may be chosen. There is, first, Mary's request 
to Our Lord; second. Our Lord's order to the servants; and 
third, the surprised exclamation of the ruler of the feast. 
The first makes the Virgin prominent, the second emphasizes 
the miracle, while the third has no religious significance what- 
ever. 

We have seen that the earliest theme adopted was Our 
Lord's order to the servants, and this was continued down to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. After this the Virgin 
is more conspicuous, sharing the place of honor with her Son. 
Finally, when the subject was a mere excuse for a l)rilliant 
picture, and entirely without sacred meaning, the ruler of the 
feast was the hero of the occasion. Giotto's fresco in the 
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Arena Chapel series may serve as an example of the earlier 
type. Of the six persons seated at the feast, we readily iden- 
tify Our Lord at one end, the bridegroom beside him, ami 
.Joseph beyond. Tlie bride sits in the middle of the other 
side of the scpiare table, with the Virgin on her left and an- 
other female tigure on her right. Four servants are in attend- 
ance, one of whom stands liumbly receiving Christ's blessing. 
The ruler of tin* feast is tasting tlie wine beside the water-pots. 
In Fra Angelico's picture (Florence Academy series) Christ 
sits alone at tlie en<l of the t^ible, the Virgin placed on one 
side and next to him, folding her hands in adoratii^n as he gives 
the order to the servant. The bride follows her examjde. 

There is a tiny engraving by Jacc|ues Callot, the celebrated 
French engraver of the seventeenth century, in which the story 
is told with a simple directness which vies with the spirit of 
early Christian art. The party of six sit alx)ut a round table, 
and Our Lord sjK'aks to a lx)y, who is turning water from a 
jug into a jar. Small as the picture is, — less than two inches 
square, — the face of <.)ur Lord is noble and dignified. 

In the Venetian school of the sixteenth century the Mar- 
riage at Cana was an exceedingly jjopular subject for the deco- 
ration of refectories. The composition now grew to huge pro- 
portions and included an immense numlK'r of persons. The 
simple marriage feast among (ialilean peasants is transformed 
into a suj>erb wedding banquet among Venetian nobles. The 
scene is a lofty marble hall, the table is laid with costly ves- 
sels of gold and silver, the guests are attired in gleaming satins 
and rich brocades made in the fashion of Venetian court 
tlresses. Crowded with so many figures, the comj)osition lacks 
coherence. 0\ir Lord cannot be easily recognized as the prin- 
(ripal figure, nor does the company show any unity of interest 
or action. It is difficult to discover what dramatic monumt 
constitutes the main mntif. Veronese's pictures are the most 
celebrateil of this dass.^ chief among them the huge canvas 
of the Louvre, twenty by thirty feet in dimensions and con- 
iaining some one hundred and fifty persons. Figuring as 
guests are many royal jwrsonages of the time, — Francis I. and 
Mary of England, Kloanor of Austria, Charles V., an<l others. 
The place of i>rominence is held by the orchestm, in the centre 

1 IVrvinuf* to ViTiiin"»i'*> w()rk> wax a line pii'tun* hy Morottu at S. 
Krriiin, L«»iii^o. anticipating U) H>nK* extt-nt llu' Myle of the fornnT. 
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of the hollow s(j[uare formed by the tables. These musicians 
are so interesting as to completely overshadow the modest fig- 
ure of Our Lord, who neither by gesture nor attitude expresses 
any dominating interest in the action. The most animated 
person of the entire composition is the ruler of the feast, who 
at the right holds up his glass and talks with the host. 

Another picture by Veronese is at Dresden, much less 
crowded with figures. Here the ruler of the feast is distinctly 
the principal person, not only in action but in position, occupy- 
ing as he does the exact centre of the com])osition. Our Lord 
looks on from the side with beneficent interest. A third pic- 
ture is in the Brera Gallery, Milan. 

Tintoretto's treatment of the subject is different in arrange- 
ment, but has the characteristic charm of the Venetian style. 
The table runs lengthwise through the composition, with the 
guests ranged, the women on one side and the men opposite. 
Christ and his mother sit at the farther end, facing out, and 
appear to be talking together. The principal reference to the 
miracle is the action of the woman at the nearest end, who 
rises with her glass to show the wine to her opposite neighbor. 
The picture was painted originally for the refectory of the 
Crociferi, and after the suppression of this order was carried 
to the Church of S. Maria della Salute, Venice, where it still 
remains. A copy is in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

One more Venetian picture should l)e mentioned in this con- 
nection. Tliis is by Padavanino, in the Venice Academy, and is 
considered his masterpiece. The feast is laid in the open air. 
At one side of a table running lengthwise sits Our Lord at the 
end nearest the spectator. By tliis arrangement he is brought 
nearer tlian in any other picture I have seen, so that, although 
by no means dominating the composition, he is at least iso- 
lated in a dignified way, instead of being lost in the crowd. 
At his left is his mother, with whom he talks, and l>eyond her 
the disciples. The bridal party are on the other side of the 
table, interesting tliemselves in the wine as a servant pours 
from a large jar into a smaller vessel. 

With examples in northern art we are not very abundantly 
provided. One picture of great interest is in the Louvre, 
where it has been variously attributed to Mem ling, Roger van 
der Weyden, and Gerard David. It has those distinctive qual- 
ities of strength and seriousness which are peculiar to these 
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artists. The figure of Our Lord is full of solemn dignity as 
he raises his hand in benediction, turning to the servants^ one 
of whom stands, while another kneels. 

In direct contrast to this work of an earlier and more reli- 
gious spirit is the genre picture by Jan Steen in the Dresden 
Gallery. It reflects the Dutch life of the seventeenth century 
as vividly as Veronese pictures the Venetian life of the six- 
teenth, and is as coarse as the latter is elegant. The scene is 
laid in a sort of vestibule leading out of the dining hall by a 
flight of steps. Our Lord is coming down this stairway, hav- 
ing just left the inner room, where the bridal party still sit 
feasting. He pauses to point upward with the right hand, and 
with the left makes a gesture referring to the table in the 
rear. In the foreground is the group of real interest, — the 
master of the feast, a burly man, immensely tickled by the 
quality of the wine, a glass of which he offers a fiddler; a 
maid giving a child to drink, and the Virgin looking on with a 
smile of proud gratification. 

The Marriage at Cana is the subject of a design for stained 
glass by Sir Edward Bume-Jones, executed in a window at 
Biarritz, France. 



V. FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND PASS^ 

OVER 

I. The First Cleansing op the Temple 

And the Jews* pai*sover was at baud, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 

And found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the 
changers of m()ney sitting: 

And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of 
the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen ; and poured out the changers' money, 
and overthrew the tables; 

And said unto them that sold doves, Take these things hence; make not my 
Father's house an house of merchandise. — John ii. 13-16. 

The ministry of Our Lord dates properly from the Passover 
following the Baptism, wlien he came to Jerusalem to begin 
his public work. That his first recorded act here was to 
cleanse the temple of the defiling influences of the trade carried 
on within its precincts is more significant^ perhaps, than has 
commonly been remarked. It is the more striking from the fact 
that three years later the circumstance was repeated during 
his last Passover season. The two incidents were frequently 
confused by early commentators, the first recorded only by St. 
John, and the last mentioned in the three Synoptic Gospels. 
A like confusion has naturally existed in the minds of artists, 
and wherever we find it difficult to tell whether the first or 
second cleansing is intended, it is probable that the represen- 
tation is a sort of composite of the two. In a set of consecu- 
tive illustrations of Christ's life, we may of course determine 
from the position the artist's purpose. On Ghiberti's gate of 
the Florence Baptistery, the subject follows the Temptation, 
and hence plainly refers to the First Passover. 

In Bida's illustrated " Evangelists '* the same reference is 
clear, as the etching accompanies the second cliapter of St. 
John. Even thus, however, the artist does not always show 
a strict adherence to the text, for Ghiberti omits the scourge, 
which is expressly mentioned on the first occasion. 

As an independent subject, the Cleansing of the Temple 
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does not belong to early art, and was developed chiefly in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Since these pictures 
cannot be definitely referred to either one of the two incidents, 
we may very well consider them in this place. 

The subject is one which tests well the artist's insight into 
character, and his ability to hold to the golden mean. To 
interpret Our Lord's conduct as an expression of common 
anger is a gross misrepresentation of the incident, while, on 
the other hand, to soften righteous indignation into mild dis- 
approval is equally infelicitous. One or the other of these 
two extremes is a frequent defect in the many paintings 
devoted to the subject. Usually, it is but too evident that 
the chief attraction in the theme is the striking scenic effect 
produced by many figures full of life and action. To the 
da Ponte painters (of Bassano) it offered a desirable cattle sub- 
ject, and we have examples from their hands in the National 
(lallery, l^ondon, and in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. To 
Luca Giordano it gave an opportunity for the exercise of his 
impetuous dramatic gifts, and the colossal fresco, at S. Gero- 
limini, Naples, is a vigorous and characteristic work. 

By l^nifazio, in the vestibule of the chapel of the Ducal 
l*alace, Venice, is a picture highly praised by Mrs. Jameson, 
who describes it in the following t^rms : — 

** Our Saviour towering in the midst — a most dignified 
figure, severe, and yet not agitated by displeasure — just 
raises his hand armed with the scourge. The crowd of peo- 
ple fly hither and thither in consternation ; one, standing be- 
fore a magnificent table heaped with gold and silver, tries to 
gather it up and escape with it. The architecture of the 
temple is seen in the background ; the numerous figures agi- 
tated by diflerent passions, — amazement, terror, anxiety for 
their possessions, — the fine, vigorous, truly Venetian color, 
above all, the fine expression in the head and attitude of 
Christ, render this, perhaps, the masterpiece of l^onifazio." 

The Cleansing of the Temple is the subject of an interest- 
ing etching by Rembrandt, of the dat€ 1(>35. The scene is 
the interior of a stately Gothic cathedral, and a fine eftect of 
spaciousness is produced by the perspective of ])illared arches 
forming the background at the left. In the right background 
is the high-priest's throne, reached by a long flight of steps. 
In the foreground. Our Lord is the centre of a frightened 
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throng of tmdcrs hurrying away on l)ot]i sMos, some of them 
prostrate, lie clasj)s in l^oth hands the scniirgo, raising it 
above his head in the act of striking. A singh* toucli redeems 
the character of a scene which wouhl otherwise seem one of 
fierce and commonphice anger. It is the mysterious lialo 
which surrounds tlie Saviour's clasped liands, making his figure 
the impersonation of holy and consecrated wrath. 

II. The Discourse with XiroDEMrs 

There was a man of tl»«' l*harisees, iuiiimmI NinMlrnui>, a rul»T of tlw Jews: 

The same eaine to .lesux hy ni^ht, ami sai«l iiiiio him, Kahhl, wt- know that 
thou art a ti>a<'hrrcom(> from (lod: for no man ran do th«>M' mira(-l«'> that thou 
doest, exc«'j>t (lod hv with him. 

Jesus answered and .-aid unto him, Vrrily, vt'rily, I >ay unto thfr, Exci'pt a 
man be born a^ain. hi* cannot sc<- the kin<;tlom of (iod. 

Nicodemus saith unto him. How ran a man he horn >\hen h4* i^ old ? can he 
enter the second time into hi> mother'.- w«»mh, an<l he horn '.' 

Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I .-ay unto thee. lv\<-ept a man he horn of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kini^dom of (iod. 

That which is horn (»f the liesh is fle-h; and that which i.- horn of the Spirit 
is spirit. 

Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye mnst he horn apiin. 

The wind hloweth where it li-teth, and thou liearest tlie >ound thereof, hut 
canst not tell whenc<' it cometh, and whither it pM-tli: so i-n every one that is 
horn of the Spirit. 

Nicodemus an-wered ami >aid unt(» him. H«)W can tln'>e tiling- he ? 

Jesus an-wered and said unto him. Art thou a ma-ter oi Israid, and knowest 
not these things ? — John iii. 1-10. 

Two contrasting sides of Our Lord's character are hrought 
into striking relief hv the tirst two incidents of his ministrv. 
The energetic measures whicli lie used with the traders in the 
temple were followed hy the ahstnise utterances with which 
he met the questions of Nicodemus; the man of action is 
transformed into the mv^^tic. It is naturallv in the former 
aspect that he i< the more easily understood, and it is this 
side of his life whieh art has undertaken to illustrate. A 
conversation does not ordinarily present a sulliciently dramatic 
situation to attract the notice of an artist, and for this reason 
the Discourse with Nicodemus is seldom nuide the suhject of 
art. 

I can find no early examples of its treatment, nor does it 
appear in any of the famous series illustrating Christ's life 
previous to our own century. There are a few rare pictures 
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representing the incident, chiefly in northern art) where the 
artistic possibilities of a night scene were more readily noted 
than elsewhere. One of these is by Franz Francken II. in the 
Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. It shows an interior lighted by a 
lamp, with Christ seated at a table with his visitor. Smith's 
"Catalogue raisonne'' describes a picture by Rembrandt (a 
drawing at St. Petersburg), and another by Rubens. The 
latter contains six figures in half-length. 

In modern art, the Discourse with Nicodemus occurs in the 
series of illustrations by Bida and Tissot. The former chooses 
the moment when !Nicodemus enters the room and, leaning on 
a table, addresses his question to Jesus, who is seated at one 
side looking down Siidly. Tissot's picture is intensely oriental 
in character : the two men sit lus-a-vis on a rug absorbed in 
their discussion. Their position in the rear of a large, dimly 
lighted apartment imparts an air of mystery and secrecy to the 
scene. 

La Farge's fresco in Trinity Church, Boston, is well known. 
Nicodemus is seated at the left with a scroll over his knee, his 
left hand resting thereon, a finger indicating a passage. Christ 
looks down upon him from an easy half sitting posture on 
the wall of a stone arch, and listens with gentle patience. It 
is curious that the initiative here, as in Bida's illustration, is 
taken by Nicodemus rather than by Christ ; the ruler is the 
active personage of the dialogue. Our Lord the passive listener. 



III. Thk Discourse with the Woman of Samaria 

Then cumeth he to a citv of Samaria, which is called Svchar, near to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

Now Jacob's well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with his 
journey, sat thus on the well: and it was about the sixth hour. 

There conieth a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, 
Give me to drink. 

(For his disciples were gone away unto the city to buy meat.) 

Then saith the woman of Samaria unto him, How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, aj<kest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ? for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Jesus answered and said unto her, U thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee. Give me to drink; thmi wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water. 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep: from whence then hast thou that living water ? 

Art thou greater than our father Jac(»b, which gave us the well, and drank 
thereof himselfi and his children, and his cattle ? 



FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND I'ASSOVKR 
■nsweiTd aixl Miiil iiiiIk her, Whc'Micv.T .Iriiikwh nf thi^ w»l 



But whosoever itrti 



That same beloved discipU', whoBO liner insight into spiritiial 
things has prt'secvcd for us Our Lord's discourse witli Nico- 
demus, omitted by the other Evangelists, is likewise alone in 




recording the discourse with the Siiinaritaii woman. We have 
naturally come to a-sKocial« the two conversations together as 
belonging to the same (iospel, and there are deeper reasons for 
their connection in the quality of thought common to both. 
The forms of expression, however, are much more symbolic in 
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the Becond dJECourse, and it is no doubt for this reason tliat 
the early church made it prominent in art while disregarding 
the first. No external object could be used to explain Our 
Lord's words to Nicodemus, but his teaching to the woman of 
Samaria could easily be 
illustrated by the ap- 
pearance of the well and 
water-pot as material 
symbols of the water of 
life. 

The subject was very 
frequent in the earliest 
centuries among cata- 
comb frescoes and in 
bas-reliefs of all kinds. 
The primitive composi- 
tion showed simply the 
two figures standing on 
either side of the well, 
Our Lord pointing to 
the bucket, gesturing 
with the hand, or be- 
stowing the benediction. 
Sometimes he carries a 
large cross, Tlie woman 
usually holds the rope 
of the bucket in one 
hand, and with the other 
makes a gesture of sur- 
prise. On the throne of 
Bishop Maximian, Ra- 
venna, she seems to be 
raising her hand in pre- 
cisely tlie same gesture of benediction as Christ himself uses. 

In the sixteentli and seventeentli centuries the Discourse 
with the Woman of Samaria developed a popularity in art 
based on quite different reasons from those which first caused 
its representation. It was then tliat dramatic and pictorial qual- 
ities were eagerly sought after, and these were well supplied in 
this subject. A landscape setting and a pretty woman in an 
attitude of surprise, or rapt attention, were attractive elements 
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to the artist. The Samaritan woman is always yonng ami 
charming, bearing her water-pot with the grace of a Helx?. 
She stands at one side of the well, while (.)ur Lord is seated 
opposite addressing her. The disciples api)roach from a dis- 
tance. Such is tlie type-composition, and a long list of exam- 
ples could he cited corresponding to this general description. 
The earlier pictures are better from every point of view, l)oth 
for religious significance and artistic (qualities. 

A picture by Moretto, in the Morelli collection, Milan, is 
" as remarkable for its line sentiment as for the beauty of its 
coloring.'' 

A small ])icture by Filippino Lippi (a panel of a diptych), 
in the Seminario, at Venice, is an exquisite i)iece of work. 
Against the l)ackground of a high mountain the two figures 
stand together beside a stone well-curb elaborately carved 
with llenaissanc^ designs. The delicately cut profiles are 
brought into immediate opposition, the Saviour's ex[)ression 
being one of gentle explanation, the woman's one of eager in- 
quiry. On a cartouche below, supported by two child-angels, 
are the words : — 

81 SCIKES 

DONUM 

DEI 

DA Mini 

IIANC 

A or AM 

The inscription is a keynote t<» the moment illustrated, when 
Our Lord begins his explanation, ** If tliou kncwest the gift of 
God," and the eager ro])ly comes. *•' Give me this water.'' 

By Lucas Cranach, in the IJerlin (Jallery, is a painting of 
Christ and the Samaritan woman, treated in the characteristic 
German manner. A large round well is a consi)iouous object 
in the foreground, separating the two figures. Our liord, seated 
on the edge at the right, raises his hand in formal benedi(!tion. 
The Samaritan is a pretty young girl charmingly attired in the 
German costume of the j)eri()d, with a j)rim white cap upon 
her head. 

The Italians of the later sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies all treated the subject in a sentimental and meaningless 
way. There are examples by Guido Keni, in the Louvre, 
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Paris ; by Aniiibale Caracci and Biliverti in the Belvedere 
Gallery, Vienna ; by Botticini (or " Vauni "), in the Uffizi 
CJallery, Florence, repeating the same general type without 
originality or religious insight. 

Among Rembrandt's etchings we find two plates devoted 
to Christ and the Samaritan Woman, treating the subject 
with homely realism, but with intense earnestness. One is 
called " At the Ruins " (1634), from the large ruined build- 
ing at the left of the composition. The well is at the right, 
and Our Lord sits on the edge making an expressive gesture 
with fingers spread apart, as he turns to the woman opposite. 
The other picture is an arched print (1658), and the well is 
here at the left, with Jesus sitting behind it. He leans for- 
ward as he speaks, spreading his hand over the water as if to 
indicate the symbol. 

In modern art, the subject of Christ an'd the Samaritan 
Woman has not been frequent. An interesting picture was 
painted by an English artist, George Richmond, early in the 
century (1828), which is based on the Italian masters, but 
which also shows the influence that William Blake at that 
time exerted over a group of young admirers. The Saviour 
is seated on a bank, leaning against the wall of a well, and 
turning to speak to the Samaritan woman, who has approached 
from the other side and now listens with reverent attention. 
The picture is in the National Gallery, London. By Burne- 
Jones the subject is used for the central light of a window 
in St. Peter's, Vere Street, London. 

By John La Farge, in the frescoes of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, the Discourse with the Samaritan Woman is appropriately 
selected as the companion subject of the Discourse with Nico- 
demus. 

IV. The Call of Peter axd Andrew; James and 
John; and the MiRAruLOUS Draught of Fishes 

And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were tissh- 
en. 

And he saith unto them, Follow nie, and I will make you tisiliers of men. 

And they straightway left their nets, and followed him. 

And going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets ; and he called them. 
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And thev iininediatolv loft tlu* ••hip and tlu-ir fatlirr, and followt'd hiiu.— 
Matt. iv.*18-2-i. 

Now when he had left >]H>akin^, hv. said unto Siniun, Ijiunch out into tlio 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught. 

And when thev had thi> donv, Ihev inrloM'd a ^reat multitude of ti.-hes : 
and their net brake. 

And they l)eekone<l unto tlu-ir j»artn«T«*, which were in the other ship, that 
they ithould eonie and help them. And they eame, and tilled both the ships, 
so that they hepm to sink. 

When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus' knees, saying, Depart 
from me ; for I am a sinful man, () Lord. 

For he was ast«)nished, and all that were with him, at the <lrau^ht of the 
tisheK whieh thev had taken : 

And so was also .Fames, and John, the son> nf Zehedee, whieh wen- ]iartners 
with Simon. And Jesus >aid unto Simon, Kear not ; from henceforth thou 
shalt eateh men. 

And when they had brought their ships t«» land, they forso«»k all, and fol- 
lowed him. — Lukk v. 4 11. 

The call of the four fislior (lisci|>les is given by three of the 
Evangelists, — hy St. :Nr;ittho.\v (iv. lS-22) and St. Mark (i. 
10-20) somewhat briefly, and by St. Luke (v. 4-11), — with the 
fuller narrative of Clirist's proacliing from Peters boat, fol- 
lowed by that miraculous drauglit of ILslies whicli caused the 
four partners to forsakt; all and follow Jesus. The two ver- 
sions present no serious (lilHculty to tlie harmonist, but they 
have been made the basis of two distinct artistic representa- 
tions. Tliosj* foUowiug tlic sliorfcr story, which places the 
scene on the sliore of tlic lak<', again fall into two distinct 
classes, as they mak(^ proiniuciit one or the oth(?r of the two 
pairs of disciples, l*<'tcr and An«lrcw, or rFames and John. It 
is the first grou]) naturally whicli takes prece(h*nce in the fresco 
of the Sistine ('hapol, where all the surroundings are devoted 
to the gbu-ification of the ])rince of apostles. The sons oi 
Zobedee ap])ear only in the background, where they are seei» 
in a boat with their father, aj)})roaching the bank on which 
Clhrist stands beckoning. IVt^*r and Andrew kneel in the. 
lureground on the sliore stretching in front of the lake, which 
fills the centre of the picture. (lilbert praises the s|>acious- 
ne.ss of the landscape, the excellent pers{)ective, and the groups 
of graceful trees. The figures of the apostles are well con- 
ceived in character and expression, and are far more interest- 
ing than the Christ, wh<> stands giving them his blessing. The 
point of view is indeed apostolic, and the scene is intended to 
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illustrate St. Peter's life rather than Our Lord's. The fore- 
ground of the composition is crowded with spectators in Ghir- 
landajo's characteristic style, producing an interesting pictorial 
effect. But here, as elsewhere, the painters scenic predilec- 
tions and his passion for portraiture are entirely unsuitahle for 
the interpretation of the simple tale of the fishermen's call as 
related by tlie Evangelists. Tissot's water-color goes back to the 
Gospel simplicity. Christ calls from the opposite shore, and 
the two men, standing knee-deep in the lake, with trousers 
rolled up in fisherman fashion, pause in their work as they 
hear his voice, and hasten to wade ashore. Bida's illustration, 
also, is simple and effective. Christ, seen from tlie rear, stands 
on a high rock, with the two disciples looking up to him from 
the beach below, having left the ship at a little distance on 
the lake. 

The Call of Peter and Andrew is the subject of a picture by 
F. Barocci, in tlie Museum at Brussels. Jesus, in a gray dress 
and red mantle, stands on the shore, turning to the right. Be- 
fore him kneels Peter, holding his cap in his hand; Andrew 
is just stepping from the boat, which a young man pushes to 
the bank wnth a pole. 

In the Church of St. Andrew at Antwerp is a beautiful 
carved wood pulpit representing the call of the first two dis- 
ciples. Here where the scene is stripped of all needless acces- 
sories we have a very strong and real reading of the text. Our 
Saviour, dignified and gentle, stands at the left with beckoning 
hand, and the two half-naked fishermen, with l)rawny muscles 
and strenuous faces, turn earnestly to the Mast(*r. One, hav- 
ing sprung from the boat, advances to meet him. The other 
remains seated. 

When the sons of Zebedee are the object of Christ's appeal, 
Peter and Andrew stand beside their Master. This is illus- 
trated in Mantegna's picture among the frescoes executed for 
the Kremitani Chapel, Padua. The most celebrated treat- 
ment of the subject is by Basaiti in two similar paintings in 
the Venice Academy and in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. 
The former was painted in ir)10, and the latter some five years 
later; but exce[)t for some differences in the landscape setting 
and the reversal of the figun»s, the composition is essentially 
the same in tlie two. Our Lord stands on the shore between 
the two older disciples, bending to bless the two youngei men^ 
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Thf Call of Pt 



who have just stepped ■^iit of tlii-ir bont. Junies knctls in 
front, and John ptewes forwartl Iwliuid liim, while their fiillu-r, 
Zebedee, still stands in tlie prow, lookitif; on with itilcri'.sl. 
liehind the group stretches a jili^asnnt liiiidscnpL-, with the sfa 
winding river-like betwepn euHtle-crowiii-d hanks, and hillK lill- 
iog the distant background. The earlier writers, Lan/i and 
Kidolfi, considered the jiaintiiig at \'enice the arli:jt'a master- 
piece, and while Inter judgments npoii its artistic iiunlities 
vary widely, it is still accounted an intei'eiiting composition 
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executed witli extreme delicacy of workmanship, and conceived 
ID a spirit of reverence. The Call of James and John is 

appropriate for chiirclies dedicated to either one of these tiro 
apostles. Thus by Ceai, in the Church of S. Giovanni in Monte, 
Bologna, there is a painting of the subject, and on the tower 
of the Church of St. James, Philadelphia, there is a bas-relief 
of the same incident. 

Overbeck treated the subject with great simplicity and rev- 
erence. Our Lord stands on the lake shore between Peter 
and Andrew, the older apostles standing on the left, and 
James and John, the newly called, kneeling in their boat 
drawn up on the bench at the right. The Saviour's figure is 
full of gentle dignity as he extends his right hand towards 
the lake with a comprehensive gesture. 

Whenever a laden net is a conspicuous feature of the scene 
the subject becomes properly The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
The position of Our Lord may be in the boat or on the shore ; 
the moment chosen, the actual drawing in of the net, or the 
process of unlading it. Among the mosaics of S. Apollinare, 
Uavenna, we have the subject in its simplest form, with Christ 
standing on the shore blessing the two men in the boat as 
they bend to their task, one holding the oar and the other 
pulling in the net. 

By Duccio there is a picture of the same subject in the 
possession of Mr. K. Benson, of London. 

There are two notable pictures of the ^liraculous Draught 
so familiar as to need no long description. Raphael's cartoon 
(South Kensington Museum) is in some respects the best oi 
that wonderful series. The composition covers the complete 
narrative : before us lies the F^ea of Gennesaret, with a strip ol 
beach in front, and in the distance the farther shore, where the 
crowds still linger which had gathered to hear the blaster's 
preaching. Two boats till the field of visioci, the one contain- 
ing Our Lord, with I'eter and Andrew, while the other is that 
of the partners, James and John. Every figure is in action : 
Our Lord, sitting in the stem of the Iwat at the left, makes 
his apjieal with a motion of the haiul ; Peter falls on his knees 
before him with the exclamation, " Depart from me ; " Andrew 
rising behind him throws out both bands, palm outwani, with 
the familiar Italian gesture of deprecation. Alcanwliilc, the 
men in the other boat are straining mightily at the laden nets. 
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Next to Raphaers in celebrity is the great altar-piece by 
Rubens, at Mechlin, in three compartments. Our Lord is seen 
in profile standing in one end of the boat, which extends across 
the centre of the composition. He puts out both hands in 
a somewhat meaningless gesture. Opposite him sits Peter, 
clasping his cap to his breast with his left hand and gesturing 
with his right. Andrew, beside him, leans over to manage the 
net, while another man beckons to the partners in the other 
boat, and still another wields an oar. On the shore, three men 
pull at the net, two of them lying in the water half naked, to 
strain at the load. The scene is one which might be noticed 
any day along the Scheldt, and the sunburned fishermen were 
all drawn directly from Flemish models. The artistic quali- 
ties of the work are unquestionably great, and in its vigorous 
realism it has an interest entirely apart from sacred signifi- 
cance. 

By Gaspard de Craeyer, a contemporary, and to some extent 
an imitator, of Rubens, there is a painting of the Miraculous 
Draught in the Brussels Museum, counted among his best 
works. Our Lord at the right turns to the group of men 
drawing in the net from the sea. Peter listens to the Master's 
words, at the same time showing him a fish. The boat is just 
beyond, with a single figure in it. 

The Miraculous Drauglit was one of the four subjects 
painted by Jouvenet, in 1700, for the Church of St. Martin 
des Champs, and now in the Louvre. Christ stands in the 
midst of his disciples, raising his hands and eyes to heaven. 
At the right, a man fastens the boat to a stake by a rope, and 
some women are taking the fish out of the nets. 

Christ Preaching from the Ship is a rare subject in any 
period. I can mention only two examples from the ol<l mas- 
ters, — by Mazzolino, in the Louvre, and by Jan Brueghel, in 
Munich. There is a copy or replica of the latter in the Dres- 
den Gallery, and still anotlier picture in the Turin Gallery. 

Of modern pictures, two may Ije cited, — Tissot's water-color 
among the illustrations of the ** Life of Christ," and one by 
the Swedish painter Cederstrom. A noticeable point in the 
former is that the ship is of considerable size, so that Our 
Lord is raised to a level such as the preacher would have in 
an ordmary cathedral pulpit. 

A combination of the various subjects included in the narra- 
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tive was taken by Burno-»Tones as the basis of a window design 
for the New Ferry Clnirclij (/hesliirc, England. Tlie central 
light shows Christ seated in the boat, preaching to the people 
on the shore. In the conipartiuent at the right is tlie Mirac- 
ulous Draught, showing James and John busy hauling in the 
nets, while Peter turns to the Saviour with his ** Depart from 
me." The left compartment represents Christ standing on 
the beach, with Peter kneeling at his feet. 



V. The Hkalixg of thk Demoniac in the Synacjcxjite 

And they went into CaiH-niauni; aiul straightway mi (he >al)bath day her 
entered into the f*ynafjogiu», and tauf^ht. 

And there was in their synagogue a man with an nncU-an .•«j)irit ; an<l ho 
cried out, 

Saying, Let us alone; what have wi* to d<> with thcr, thnu ,Fe«<ns of Naza- 
reth ? art thou come to d»*>troy us ? I know thre who th(»u art, tho Holy One 
of God. 

And Jesus rebuked him, >aying, Hohl thy peace, an«l come out of him. 

And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried with a loud voice, hu 
came out of him. — Mark i. 21-2(5. 

On several occasions (^ur Lord's ten<lor ministry of healing 
was extended to demoniacs, but such themes have naturally 
had little attraction for tlic artist. Af,'ain, among the few re- 
presentations which may 1m; found, it is often <lithcult to distin- 
guish what special incidi^nt is r<»f(a*rod to. 

In Garrucci's '^Storia della Arte (Jristiana "■ is an engraving 
of an ancient ivory carving on a book cover, representing the 
general subject in a symbolic foruu Our Lord, holding the 
cross in his left hand, exorcises tlie demon by raising the right 
hand, the evil spirit issuing at the top of tlie demoniac's head 
in the form of a tinv doll-like figure with arms extended liori- 
zontally. 

In the series of miracles portrayed in the frescoes at < )bcrzell. 
the Healing of tin* Demoniac takes a place. The subject was 
also treated by Masaccio in a ])icture whose ])resent where- 
abouts is unknown. 

That the demoniac referred to is he who was curctl in the 
synagogue of (\ap<^rnaum, we may of coiu'sc^ know only when 
the setting is definitely that of a temple interior, or when the 
subject is an illustration accompanying the text of the Evan- 
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gelist. Tissot has twice illustrated the incident in his " Life of 
Christ," — once for the version of St. Mark, and again for that of 
St. Luke, though the narrative is substantially the same in the 
two records. In the first picture, Christ points to the demoniac 
from the reading desk at which he stands, and the man falls 
back before the imperative gesture. In the other representa- 
tion, Christ raises a twisted rope and drives the man forth after 
the manner of expelling the traders from the temple. 

'\ VI. Christ Healing the Sick 

General Subject 

When the even was come, they brought unto him many that were possesNed 
with devils: and he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick: 

That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
Himself took our inlirmities, and bare our sicknesses. — Matt. viii. 16, iV. 

And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. 

And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto him all 
sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatick, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed them. — Matt. iv. 2'4, 24. 

Jesus answered and said unto them, (io and shew John again those things 
which ye do hear and see : 

The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. — Matt. xi. 1, 6. 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. — Matt. xi. 28. 

Then the Pharisees went out, and held a council against him, how they 
might destroy him. 

But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew himself from thence: and great multi- 
tudes followed him, and he healed them all. — Matt. xii. 14, 15. 

And when they were gonr ov<*r, they came into the land of (iennesaret. 

And when the men of that place had knowledge of him, they sent out into 
all that country round about, and brought unto him all that were diseased; 

And besought him that they might only touch the hem of his gnnnent: and 
as many as touched were made perfectly whole. — Matt. xiv. 34-^i(». 

Immediately after the call of the first disciples, Our Lord 
began his ministry to the sick by healing the demoniac in the 
synagogue. Then followed the restoration of Peter's wife's 
mother, and on that very evening he was besieged by a multi- 
tude of the sick and alHicted, wliom he restored to healtli. 
Setting out from Capernaum on a tour of Galilee, his teaching 
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was everywhere accompanied by active deeds of mercy among 
the diseased, and tlirough the rest of his life the good woik 
went on continually among the people who thronged his way. 
The occasions on which he healed large numbers at a time are 
not mentioned by the Evangelists with any descriptive details, 
and the old masters did not venture beyond the prescribed 
limits of specific incidents. The general subject of Christ 
healing the Sick is distinctly modern, dating from the seven- 
teenth century. Rembrandt's " Hundred Guilders IMate " * 
comes to mind at once as the most celebrated and beautiful 
example. I quote Mrs. Jameson's description : *' Our Lord is 
seen in front with a large glory surrounding his head; he is 
leaning upon what looks like a fragment of masonry, the left 
hand raised, and the right hand extended towards the people. 
A woman who has been brought before him is lying on a mat- 
tress ; near her is an old woman, who stretches out her shriv- 
eled hands, as if in supplication. Another woman approaches 
with a sick child. To the right are other sick and aillicted 
persons, — one has been brought in a wheelbarrow ; then there 
is an aged woman leading an aged man. On the left hand, 
again, are seen several persons who appear to be disputing 
about the miracles performed in tlieir sight ; and they said, 
'When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than this man 
hath done ? ' In the background is seen an Ethiopian with a 
camel, to denote that many Avho were present had come from 
a great distance, led hither by the fame of Our Saviour." 

By Jouvenet, in the Louvre, l*aris, is a picture intended to 
illustrate the fourteenth cliapter of St. ^latthew, where Christ 
heals the sick by the shores of the lake. < )ur Saviour stands 
in the midst, stretching out his hand over the sick, who lie 
about him on the ground. Others are brought up from the 
rear. 

Another picture of the same subject is in tlie Drodcii (ial- 
lery, and is the work of Cliristian Wilhelm Ernst Dietrich, a 
German painter of the eighteenth century. 

Christ healing the Sick is one of the finest compositions in 
Overbeck's Gospel series. Our Lord stands at the foot of a 
broad flight of stone steps, on which, as on the steps of the 
Piazza di Spagna, Ivome, the poor and lame and blind are 
gathered. They cluster about him importunately, and with 

1 So called from the price set on it by ilie nia'stcr 
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inexpressible tenderness he bends forward to place his hands on 
the eyes of a youth kneeling at his feet. At one side is a group 
of those who have been restored, rejoicing over the miracle. 

By Benjamin West, the subject of Christ healing the Sick 
was painted for the Pennsylvania Hospital, when the artist 
was sixty-five years of age. The original picture was sold in 
England, and a replica was sent to America. The composition 
is closely packed with figures gathering about the Great Physi- 
cian, who stands in the foreground, somewhat at the left of the 
centre, facing out, with both hands extended in a beneficent 
gesture. It is an impressive and dignified composition, but the 
conception is of a vague general philanthropy rather than the 
tender personal ministry to each individual which is expressed 
in Overbeck's picture. 

Finally, there are two modern Grerman pictures to be noticed 
of decidedly contrasting character. One is the drawing in the 
series by Professor Hofmann. Our Lord stands bending gently 
over a sick babe held by a mother kneeling before him. He 
places one hand on the child's head and with his other clasps 
firmly the limp little arm. An interested group of spectators 
are present, including a man leaning on a crutch, a helpless 
invalid brought by two friends, and others. 

Zimmerman's picture brings Christ's ministrations into our 
own common every -day life. The Lord has come into the 
bare room of the simple, hard-working poor. A sick boy lies 
on a straw pallet, with two women kneeling beside him. The 
Saviour bends over the pathetic figure, and all the room is 
lighted by his presence. 

Similar to the general subject of Christ healing the Sick is 
the class of pictures based on Our Lord's beautiful invitation, 
'' Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." The treatment is here more ideal and 
devotional in method, and the group of which Our Lord is the 
centre is composed of all classes and conditions. In St. Luke's 
Hospital, New York, is a fine window containing a design of 
this kind. Christ sits on a throne in the centre, attended on 
either side by the archangels Michael and Gabriel. On the 
steps below are various groups of the sick and sorrowing, the 
work-oppressed and the sin-lade'n. 

A popular picture of the same subject is by A. Dietrich. 
Christ stands in the middle of a landscape, with hands extended 
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and face looking steailfiiMly out towards t!ip s|>i?ctulor. Aliout 
him, kneeling ami stiimling, gatlicv tlm weary lieartt'J, tlie most 
conspicuous place in tin' foitgnnunl l>eiiig givuu to two young 
girls, EtippoTtcd, half fiiiiitinj^, in the iinii!: of othorti. 

Ary Schofrei''s well-known Criistiis Consolittor belongs to 
the same class of idenli/eil pictures, though tlir^ text selected 
by the artist for re]ii'esciitatiou is Luke iv. Of, and special 
emphasis is laid upon the deliverance of cnptives. 

In Tissot's "Lifi! of (!hrist," several water- L*iilors illustrate 
different passages of the Evangplists, which refi-r lo(hir Lord's 
ministry to the sick, as Mutt. xir. .'S4-^l), .Mark vi. 1-5, and 
others. 

VII. ThK LkI-KH CI.K.AXSKI. 
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It is no matter of surprise that the cleansing of the leper 
has not been a common art subject in any era. We search in 
vain for any representation of it among early Christian monu- 
ments, or among the masterpieces of the Kenaissance. The 
chief source of examples is in the illuminated manuscripts of 
mediaevalism, and we find the subject occurring in all three 
Gospel Books which we have taken as typical of their class 
(p. 8), as well as in the Codex of Egbert. It is also among the 
mosaics of the Monreale Cathedral. In the series of miracles 
painted on the walls of the Church of St. George, Oberzell, the 
subject naturally finds a place, and it occurs in due course in 
illustrated Bibles. In Bida's etching, Christ standing at the 
right lays his hand on the forehead of an old man completely 
enveloped in heavy drapery, who bends reverently towards 
him. The Saviour's expression is one of gentle beneficence. 

The Cleansing of the Leper is the subject of one of the 
groups in a large fresco by Cosimo Roselli, in the Sistine 
Chapel, where the leading place is given to the Sermon on the 
Mount, the two incidents being closely connected in the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew. The leper kneels in the foreground in 
an attitude of supplication, and Christ, advancing a little from 
the company of disciples forming a semicircle about him, raises 
his hand in benediction. 

VIII. The Paralytic Healed 

And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which was taken with a palsy : 
and they sought means to bring him in, and to lay him before him. 

And when they couhl not find by what way they might l)ring him in 
because of the multitude, they went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiling with his couch into the midst before Jesus. 

And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. 

And the scribes and the Pharisees began to reason, saying. Who is this 
which s|)eaketh bias]»hcmies ? Who can forgive sins, but (io(l alone ? 

But when Jesus |H'rceived their thoughts, he answering said unto them. 
What reason ve in vour lieart> ? 

Whether is easier, to say, Thy >ins be forgiven thee ; or to say. Rise up 
and walk ? 

But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power upon earth to for- 
give sins, (he said unto the sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take 
up thy couch, and go into thine house. 

And immediately he rose up before them, and look up that whereon he lay, 
and departed to his own house, glorifying God. 

And they were all amazed, and they glorified Gotl, and were filled with 
fear, saying, We have seen strange things today. — Luke v. lS-26. 
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tiuiis to the lame. We have already seen (p. 8) that the mir- 
acles of healing were among the subjects which did not sur- 
vive the transition from early to later Christian art, and the 
Healing of the Paralytic was no exception to the rule. Doubt- 
less it was occasionally included among the miniatures of 
illuminated manuscripts, as in the Gospel Book of Gotha, but 
it appears in no notable series saving only that at Mezzarata, 
near Bologna, where the exception is so interesting that I 
quote Lord Lindsay's description of the composition; "Our 
Saviour sits among his disciples, discoursing, while those with- 
out uncover the roof of the house and let down the man sick 
of the palsy, who turns to Christ with clasped hands, while 
to the right he is seen walking away healed, with his mattress 
bundled upon his shoulders. The whole composition is very 
rude, but it is full of life and character." 

I may mention next a picture, by one of the Van Orley fam- 
ily, representing the scene with no little dramatic force. The 
setting is a paved court with a balcony in the rear, from which 
hang the ropes recently put into service. The paralytic stands 
below, just raising his bed over his shoulders. Christ, with 
outstretched hand, is at the right, turning about to speak to a 
group behind him. 

The Healing of the Paralytic naturally finds place among 
the illustrations of Bida and Tissot, and in lx)th cases it is an 
interior scene. Tissot chooses the picturesque moment when 
the burden is being lowered into the room, with all eyes fixed 
upon its descent. Bida portrays the later moment, and shows 
the man lying on the pallet with clasped hands, while Christ 
raises his right hand commandingly, the finger pointing up, 
his face turned compassionately upon the sick man. 

IX. The Call of Matthew 

And as Jesus passoil forth from thence, he saw a man, nainiMl Matthew, 
sittinf; at the receipt <»f custom: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him. 

And it came to pass, as .Fesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many pul>- 
licans and sinners came and sat down with him and his disciples. — Matt. ix. 
9,10. 

Quite dissimilar in circumstances to the call of .the fisher 
disciples, the Call of Matthew is also much less suggestive to 
the artistic imagination. The charact<}r of this apostle has not 
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indeed that striking individuality which makes his relations to 
Our Lord in any way prominent. 

It is only in that rich storehouse of treasures, the mosaics of 
S. Apolliuare Nuovo, Kavenna, that we find any early example 
of the call of the publican. Here we have all the elements 
that make up the typical composition of a later period. Christ 
stands at the right with his hand raised in blessing ; the apostle 
is at the left, standing beside his desk with liis hand resting 
on it. 

The subject belongs naturally to the life of St. Matthew 
rather than to the life of Our Lord, and is found in the serial 
treatment of the former. Such a series is in the Church of S. 
Maria in porto fuori, Kavenna, attributed, though probably 
erroneously, to Giotto. In the call as represented here the 
apostle rises eagerly from his table at the right, a])0ut to fol- 
low the Master, who is already receding at the left. Our Lord 
seems to hasten on as if bent on some important errand, turn- 
ing around to speak to Matthew, and at the same time point- 
ing without with both hands. The action of both figures 
suggests the haste of an imperative summons. 

A series of pictures devoted to St. Matthew, painted by 
Caravaggio for S. Luigi de' Francesci, Kome, contains also the 
call of the apostle, treated after the coarse and powerful man- 
ner of the artist. 

We have but few vseparate Italian pictures of the Call of 
Matthew, and these chicjfly by tlie later artists, as L. Caracci, 
in the Bologna Gallery, and »Iac<)po Chimenti (da Enipoli), in 
the Uffizi, Florence. Chiinenti's picture portrays the apostle 
as a handsome, graceful youtli of a romantic character we 
rarely connect with the publican. The C'hrist is of the gen- 
tle effeminate type of tlie decadence, but not without dignity 
and attractiveness, as he gestures to his new disciple to follow 
him. 

The Call of Matthew was not an uncommon subject in 
northern art, and there are interesting examples from tlie earlier 
period by Hemessen and Mabuse.^ In the .seventeenth century 
they became quite numerous, and were treated with great 
attention to detail. 

In the Brunswick Gallery is a picture by Nicolas Moyaert, 
and another in Berlin by Salomon Koning. ]>oth recall at once 

1 See Mrh. JumebOii'a ISacrtd uml Ltt/tmlary Art, p. I'M. 
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the style of Bembrandt^ of whom Moyaert is justly considered 
a precursor, while Koning became a devoted follower of the 
great Dutch master. The scene is the interior of a large 
counting-room with many clerks busy over their ledgers. Our 
Lord stands in an open door at the farther side, beckoning to 
his new disciple. Matthew has risen from his place at the table, 
bending forward with his eyes fixed on the distant figure. 

A picture in a similar style is described in Smith's " Cata- 
logue raisonn($," and is attributed there to Rubens. 

A picture by Otto Yoenius, in the Antwerp Museum, is 
among the best works of this Flemish painter. Christ stands 
at the foot of a stairway, beckoning to Matthew, who, rising 
from his desk, hastens down the steps, bending forward eagerly, 
his right hand still holding a paper, and his left pointing to 
his breast. 

The Call of Matthew is among the illustrations of the "Life 
of Christ " by Bida and by Tissot. Both of these modem art- 
ists give us an oriental street scene, showing phrist stopping 
by the way to summon the tax-gatherer. In Bida's etching 
Our Lord is a gentle and dignified figure, beckoning with his 
left hand. The apostle looks surprised, and lays his hand 
humbly on his breast. In Tissot's water-color the summons 
is more conventional, Christ raising his hand in benediction. 

The feast which St. Matthew afterwards made in Our Lord's 
honor is not marked by any event save the Pliarisees' surprise 
that he ate with publicans and sinners, and the answering 
rebuke. Lacking in action, the scene has not been treated in 
art save by Veronese, who lost no opportunity to paint a ban- 
queting subject. His picture is a great canvas, painted for the 
refectory of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and now in the Venice 
Academy. The table is laid in the central arcade of a splendid 
portico. Our Lord, in the middle, facing out, converses with 
the disciples at his right. Many and varied groups of figures 
add to the eflTectiveness of the composition as a brilliant ban- 
queting scene, but the work counts for little as an interpreta- 
tion of the life of Christ. 
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VT. FllOM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD PASS- 
OVER 

I. The Impotent Max Healed at the Pool of Be- 

THESDA. 

Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which is called in 
the Hebrew ttm^iie Bethesda, having live porches. 

In these lay a ^reat multitmle of imi>oteiit folk, of blind, halt, withered, 
waiting for the moving of the water. 

For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the 
water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made whole <»f whatsoever disease he had. 

And a certain man was there, which had an inlirmity thirty and eight 
rears. 

When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he ha<l been now a long time in 
that case, he saith unto him, Wilt th<»u be made whole ? 

The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me. 

Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 

Aiul immediately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and 
walked: and on the same day was the sabbath. — John v. 2-1*. 

Being again in Jerusalem at a feast season, Our Lord's 
first recorded act is the cure of the impotent man at the pool 
of Bethesda. This incident is to be classed with the Healing 
of the Paralytic, in being one of the few miracles of healing 
chosen as an early art subject, though, unlike the latter, its 
popularity did not end there. 

A curious representation is among the bas-reliefs of a sarco- 
phagus in the Latoran Museum, Rome. Two compartments tell 
the story, the lower one showing the man lying on his couch, 
and the upjier one representing him restored and carrying the 
bed away on his back. The figure of the man carrying a bed 
on his back is familiar in several forms of early art, and has 
already been referred to under another topic (p. 119). It 
may ecjually well be considered an illustration of the Healing 
of the Impotent Man at P>ethesda. 
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After these early representations cornea a 
history of the subject except for the )iiiiiiat«res of ilhu 
manuscripts, of which the Gospel Hooks of tiotha niiJ TriiT 
furnish examples. The subject uccurs among the frescoes at 
Mezzarata, described thus by Lord Lindsay : " The angel de- 
scends to trouble the water ; a sick jierson stands in it prayin},' ; 
the cripple, who has been suffering for thirty-eiyht years, sits 




up in be<.l in the centre of the composition, looking with ear- 
nest supplicatory ({iize and claspeii liauds towards (Jlirist, whose 
attention, however, is tiriiwn away froin him by artotber work 
of love, tlie resuscitation uf a little child." We may note 
here that lack of diseriiiiinatiim cumnion lu tlie early painters, 
whose only ISible was tradition, in iiortrayiny as a MU]>[)Iieant 
one who had no thought of asking a favor. 

In the lat^ir sixteeutli and tjie seventci-ntli ccntiiiies the 
miracle at Itethesda was singled out from otlier siniilar inci- 
dents for special favor. Tliere are examples by L. t'aracci, hy 
Parmigiano, by Tintoretto, in the secies at S. Kocco, by I'd^r 
van Lint, and by I'oussin. 
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The most famous of all is by Murillo, painted for the Hos- 
pital of Charity at Seville, but now in a private collection in 
England. Our Lord stands in the centre looking down on 
the sick man, who lies stretched on a couch in the extreme 
left of the foreground. The head of the Saviour is a noble 
ideal of manly beauty. He reaches his hand down with 
friendly helj)fulness to say, Come, arise. The simplicity of 
this action contrasts strongly with the conventional treatment 
of Christ as healer, where his gesture is commanding, as that 
of a magician, or blessing, as that of a priest. Three disciples 
accompany Our Lord and are just Ijehind the paralytic, 
bending over a little to peer at him with curiosity. The 
background shows a rich arcaded portico surrounding a pool, 
about which several of the impotent are gathered, while an 
angel hovers far alx)ve in the upper air. Critics are united 
in placing this beautiful picture in the foremost rank of 
Murillo's works. It was at one time owned by the English 
poet, Mr. Samuel liogers, at whose house Mrs. Jameson saw 
it. Writing of it afterwards she siiid, " For grandeur and 
poetry, for the sober yet magical splendor of coloring, for its 
effect altogether on the feelings and on the eye, there are few 
productions of art that can be compared to this." 

A painting after Van Dyck, in the Munich (Jallery, called 
Christ talking with the Lame Man, whom he has cured, refers 
evidently to the incident at the pool of Bethesda. The com- 
position consists of a group of half-length figures, Our Lord in 
the centre turning pitifully, but as if with sorrow, to the old 
man at his right. The latter carries a bundle of bedding under 
his arm, and Ixjnds towards his benefactor with an expression 
of fervent gratitude. Two other figures are seen in the rear. 

Bida and Tissot both include the subject in their set of 
illustrations, showing in each case the actual moment of healing. 
With Bida, Our Lord's gesture is one of command, raising the 
right hand as he speaks ; with Tissot, it is one of benediction. 

IL The Man with the Withered Hand Healed 

And it came to pass also on another iiabbath, that he entered into the syna- 
gogue and taught: and there was a man whose right hand was withered. 

Antl the scribes and Pharisees watdied him, whether he wouM heal on the 
Habbath <lay; that thcv might tin<l an accusation against him. 

Rut he knew their thoughts, and >aid to the man which had tin* withered 
band, Ri:«e up, and stand forth in the mid:>t. And he arose and stood forth. 
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Then said Jesus unto them, I will a.sk y(»u one thin^; I.s it lawful on the 
Fahl>ath <lav«« t«» «l«» j^ood, or to (lt> evil ? to save life, or t<) destn»y it ? 

And looking round ahout u|>on them all, he >aid unto the man, Streteh forth 
thv hand. Anil htj did >o: and hi> hand was re>toretl wlmle as the other. 

And they were tiUed with madnes^i; and communed one with another what 
they might du to Jesus. — Lukk vi. (J-ll. 

For illustrations of the miracle of Healing the AVithcred Hand 
we must look eiitindy in modern art. The suhject is jiractically 
omitted from the New Testament cycle from beginning to end 
of the era c»f great Christian art exeept in a few cases of 
mediaeval series which are unoomnn)nly eoni])lete, such as 
the mosaics of the Monreide (-athedral and the (iospel J^ook 
of TnoT. 

1 have seen an old engraving, after John Van Orley, rej)re- 
fieuting the scene, in a dignified composition. The setting is 
the portico of a tcrmple, where the princijjal iigun's are grouped 
alx)ut a pillar in the riglit foreground. Our Lord stands in 
the centre, turning liis head to speak to a man at the left, and 
at the same time indicating hy a gesture the man upon whom 
he lias wrought the cure, and wlio sits at the base of the 
pillar. 

The emphasis here is plainly upon the rebuke to the Phari- 
sees, and l>ida makes the same point in tlic etching of tlie sub- 
ject aiuimg his ilhistrations of tlu' Kvangelists. Our Lord sits 
on a benctli beside an ecch'siastii'al dignitary, and turning to- 
wards him, with a g(*sture in llie din^ction of tlie man Avith 
the withered hand, he searcthes keenly the crafty face. 

Tissot's water-color cho<»sos tin; moment of healing, which 
Christ ellects by raising both hands as the man stands before 
liim. 

TIT. Tin: Skumon on tiik Mount 

And seeing the mnltitndts. In- went up int«» a nioiintain: and when he wa-* 
set, his disciples eanie unti> liiin: 

And he opened hi^^ inouth, and t.-iu^^ht them, sayin^^ 

Blessed are the |M)or in >iiirit : for theirs is tin* kinirdom of ln-aven. 

Blessed are thev that nuturn: for tliev shall h«' r«>nifort«d. 

Blessed are the meek: for tluv shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they whidi do hunpr and thirst after righteousness: for they 
ifhall be filled. 

Blessed are the mereiful: for they !,jiall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall st-e (lod. 

Blestted are the peacemakers; : for they ^hall be ealletl the children ol (iod. 
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Ftirlic taui-liltlieiiiosonv having nutborily, oil J iiul astEie wrilws. — MAir. 

Impurtjiiit !is itt the Sermon on Itie Mount from a religious 
point of view, as laying the conicr-stoiic of Christian morality, 
the scene of its delivery has reccive^l scant artistic treatniout, 
<]oncerneil chiefly with the doings rather than with the say- 
ings of Jesus, Christian art has neglected all sulijucts of this 
cla.s!i. Tliia fact has already liecn notinl in connection with 
the conversationK with Nicudetiius and with the Woman of 
Samaria, when it was seen that the symbolic ex]>ressions of 
the latter, together with the dramatic situation it involved, 
has given it nnich greater pupiilarity in art than has been 
accorded the former. The Sermon on the ^[ount is altogether 
lacking in dramatic incident, and contains little synibulism, but 
its theological im|>nrt has nevertheless saved it from entire 
oblivion on thuHe gnmmls. 

The Buhject Koiucliuies occurred in jlliiininated manuscripts, 
and some e.famiile.s worth noting' arc in the Gospel liook of 
Munich, in the Kvangelarium of the Aschalfenhui^ Library 
(written alHiut ILIK) in Mayeuce), and in the set of miniatures 
by Lil>ei'ale da Verona, now preserved in the Siena Cathedral 
Library, 

Agiiin the Sermon on the Moinit is the subject of a fine 
glass wiuilow in St. .Tan's ('hureh, Gouda, Holland, after a 
design by the famous Dirk Crabeth (ISai). 

Auiong the frescoes of the cells in the Monastery of S. 
Marco, yiorcnee, the monk [>aiiiter Kra Angellco included the 
Sermon on the ^Io<nit, treated with the childlike sweetness 
and nalvet^^ whieli is so characteristic of him. The Saviour 
sits in the upper centre of the picture, t.ilkiii<,'. with an exprea- 
fiion of gentle earnestness, the left hand resting on his knee, 
the right pointing up. l>elow,and in front of him, the twelve 
disciples sit in a .'semicircle, the most of tlieiu Itaek to the 
s|]ectator. This limited iiiti-r|)retation of thi' subject is nxceji- 
tional, as conniientators and artists usually agree that the ser- 
mon was preached to the " mulliliiile.'' 

In the series of frescoes on the side walls of the Sistiae 
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Chapel, Cosimo Roselli's Sermon on the Mount is the best 
of his works. It is a large composition with a pleasant land- 
scape setting, in which several well arranged groups are sym- 
metrically distributed. One of these — the largest — is the 
scene of the preaching, where Christ stands on a slight emi- 
nence facing out and addressing a great company of people 
gathered about him, the most of them seated on the ground. 
The disciples are just behind him, his most devout and at- 
tentive auditors. At the right is the group illustrating the 
Healing of the Leper, which has already been mentioned on 
p. 118. 

Mrs. Jameson refers briefly to paintings of the Sermon on 
the Mount by Parmigiano and Peter l>rueghel. In later art 
it was treated by Claude Lorraine an<l Lebrun. 

The picture by Claude Lorraine is in tlie Grosvenor Gallery, 
London, and is one of the largest ever painted by that artist. 
The landscape is composed of a great mountain with a cluster 
of trees at the summit in the shade of which is seen the Sa- 
viour surrounded ])y his disciples. A multitude of people are 
assembled at the base, and some are going up a flight of steps 
at one side. 

The subject of the Sermon on tlic AFount naturally occurs 
among the illustrations of l>ida, who treats the theme in the 
broader modern spirit of informality. Our Lord is seatetl on 
a sloping hillside, with the people gathered about in a wide 
circle, seated or lying on the ground. He points upward with 
his right hand as he looks down into their faces. 

Of still later date is the picture ])y Fritz von Uhde, the 
originator and leader of the German school of mystic realism. 
It is the sunset hour, and Our Lord is seated on a ])ench in a 
fleld at the foot of a mountain slope. In the distance is 
a village, and the people are trooping down the mountain side 
on their way thither at the close of the day's work. The 
Lord's words have drawn them about him to listen ; men, 
women, and children kneel or stand with serious, awed atten- 
tion, their heads bowed as if the Injtter to reflect, or their faces 
raised to his, with wide eyes trying to fathom his meaning. 

This is the Lord in our midst to-day speaking to us the 
words of eternal life. 
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IV. The IlEALiNri of thk Cknturion's Servant 

And when .Ifsus was entered into CaiHTiiainn, then* eaine unto him a cen^ 
turion, beseechinff him, 

And saying, Lord, my servant lifth at home >ick of the l»al.\v, grievously 
tormented. 

And .Iesu>< saith unto iiini, I will come and heal him. 

The centurion an.-wrn-d and -^aiil, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouMest 
come under my roof: but siM-ak the wonl <»nly, and my servant shall be 
healed. 

Fori am a man un«ler authority, having s<d<lirrs under me: an<l I say to 
this man, <io, and he gofth; and to another, (.'onu', and he eometii; an<l to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 

When Jesus heard it, he nuirveiled, antl said to them tluit followed, Verily 
I say unto you, I have not found ^o great faith, no, not in Israel. 

And Jesus said unto the centurion, (Jo thy way; and a*; thou ha.-t belit-ved, 
Ro he it d<»ne unto thee. And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. — 
Matt. viii. 5-1-J. 

Ill the development of Cliristiaii art the iniracrlo of healing 
the Ceiituriou's Servant has heen wellni;^'h ignore<l. The 
only very early repn'sentations of the suhj(!et which I have 
been a])Ie to lind are in the form of l)as-reliefs. Two of these 
are engrav(Ml in (Jarrncci's '* Storia della Arte (,'ri.stiana,'' one 
from an ivory book cover, and the otlier from tlie ornaments of 
a sarcophagus. The group consists oi Our Lord, accompanied 
by two discijdes, and the centurion in front of him, who l>en<ls 
over in an attitude of deep humility. 

The subject a|)])ears later in the illuminated manuscripts, 
as in the (Jospel liooks <»f (Jotha and Trier. 

There is a fine picture of the siibj(;ct by Veronese in the 
Madrid Gallery, and three similar pictures, attributed to the 
same painter or liis ])upils, in the galleries of Dresden, Vienna, 
and Munich. The concepti(jn of Our Lord is not more strong 
than Veronese's otlier Christ ideals, but the grou])ing is admir- 
able. The figure of Clirist stands at one side, accompanied by 
his disciples; from the other side a])proaches the centurion 
between two soldiers. Though his attitude is one of profound 
reverence, his i)roud mien rather belies liis Innnility. His rich 
dress, the splendid horse behind him, the obsecpiious attend- 
ants on either side, make up the kind of pictorial display Vero- 
nese so delighted in. 

Bida's rendering is more strictly in accordance with the 
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modern spirit of interpretation. The scene is outside the 
centurion's house, whither Christ has been conducted by the 
delegation referred to in St. Luke's narrative. As the party 
approaches from the left, the Eoman officer comes out of his 
door, and, standing on the steps, bends deprecatingly towards 
Christ. Our Lord turns to his followers with the words, " I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 

In Tissot's water-color the moment chosen is, as usual, the 
act of speaking the decisive words, and the miracle is wrought 
with the gesture so frequent with the French illustrator, the 
raising of the hand. 



V. The Raising of the Widow's Son at Nain 

And it came to pass the day after, that he went into a city called Nain; and 
many of his disciples went with him, and much people. 

Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow: and much 
people of the city M'as with her. 

And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her. 
Weep not. 

And he came and touched the bier: and they that bare him stood still. And 
he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he delivered him 
to his mother. — Luke vii. 11-15. 

In the Raising of the Widow's Son at Nain, wc come to the 
first of three miracles of restoring the dead to life, and here, as 
elsewhere, we find the history of art extremely one-sided. There 
is no apparent reason why all three should not be equally 
prominent, but, with strict economy, one has been selected to 
represent the class, while the others are left to neglect. Tiie 
favored subject is the Raising of Lazarus, and the Raising of 
the Widow's Son is in comparison decidedly insignificant in 
art. Only in series devoted especially to miracles, such as the 
frescoes at Oberzell, and in the long series accompanying the 
text of the Evangelists, as in the illuminated Gospel Rooks, 
does it share the honors with the greater incident. It is among 
the subjects of the mosaics of the Monreale Cathedral, where 
so many miracles are represented. I have seen no examples 
of its separate treatment, but Mrs. Jameson mentions two pic- 
tures of the subject, — one by Zuccaro, and the other, which 
she greatly admired, by Agostino Caracci. 
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Ity Ili.ia !nul TLif^nt tlir, Mil.joct ims )•<•>■}! U:-.iU-d witli ■■iirr- 
fu! regnnl f.ir llii- iiiiiiiy 'li'tiiilM ivliirti .-.mtril.ulu tu llio iito 
turcMiuciiesK of thiiswtii', - - tliu [irni-rsriioii iviiiniiri^ its w:iy just 
ontaide the c-ity wiills, Mm I'vow.l inv^siiij; uvniiihl llic ]-in; tlio 
nstoliiBlicil nit'flipr slrctcliiiif; out lirr Jiviiis In liur liciy, mid in 
the midst tlio <iA\m liyiin. of the Siiviour who has wn.nght tlic 
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miracle. In Tissot's water-color he stands beside the bier 
raising both hands as if speaking the words, " Young man, I 
say unto thee. Arise." In Bida's etching he is occupied with 
the mother, who kneels at his feet, and upon whom he looks 
com passionately. 

In Professor Hofmann^s series of drawings the subject is 
treated in a well arranged group of figures against the back- 
ground of a stone arch. The Saviour standing in the midst, 
facing out, reaches one hand to the youth on the left of the 
foreground, and the other to the mother kneeling at the right, 
thus presenting the son to his mother with gracious tenderness, 
his thoughts occupied rather with the woman's longing than 
with the miracle, as his face bends compassionately towards 
her. 

VI. Christ giving Sight to the Blind 

I the L<»rd have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the 
Grentiles; 

To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that .sit in darkness out of the prison house. — Isaiah xlii. 6, 7. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gosj^'l to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised. — Like iv. 18. 

And in that same hour he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits; and unto many that were blind he gave sight. — Luke vii. 21. 

The first recorded instance of Our Lord's giving sight to 
the blind was at the time John the Baptist sent two disciples 
to ask if he was the Christ. The reply was in deeds rather 
than in words, and the messengers returned to tell what they 
had seen. " Unto many that were blind he gave sight," and 
thereafter followed from time to time other miracles of the 
same sort, of which we have fuller details. A peculiar inter- 
est attaches to these incidents from their symbolic character. 
Blindness has been universally regarded in all the world's great 
literature as a most appropriate expression for moral and spirit- 
ual obtuseness. So apparent a symbolism was sure to be made 
much of in the early church, and this group of miracles was 
among the most popular subjects as frescoes of the catacombs 
and as bas-relief ornaments on scarcophagi. These rudimen- 
tary representations contain no accessories, and do not appear 
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Thfiro was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five hun- 
dred pence, and the other fifty. 

And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me therefore, which of them will love him most ? 

Simon answered and said, I supjwse that he, to whom he forgave most. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she 
hath washed my feet with tears, and wijied them with the hairs of her head. 

Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss mv feet. 

My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman hath anointed my 
feet with ointment. 

Wherefore I say unto thee. Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. 

And he said unto her. Thy sins are forgiven. 

And they that sat at meat with him began to say within themselves. Who is 
this that forgiveth sins also ? 

And he said to the woman. Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace. — 
Luke vii. 36-50. 



One of the most romantic and poetic incidents in Our 
Lord's life was the anointing of his feet by a sinful woman 
as h(i sat at Simon's table. There were other occasions on 
whicli he was a guest of honor at a feast, one even in which 
he was similarly anointed by a loving woman, but this stands 
out unique, from the character of the woman and the gracious 
words of forgiveness spoken to her by Our Lord. 

The Feast in the House of Simon has been a popular art 
subject, not indeed dating from an early period, but attaining 
high favor during the Eenaissance. It must be remembered 
that tradition idcmtified the woman as Mary Magdalene, who 
was an extremely popular saint on her own account, find who 
received additional attention in art as the supposed sister of 
Lazarus. Thus it liappens that the Feast in the House of 
Simon occurs in connection with the life of the Magdalene, as 
in the Rinuccini Chapel at S. Croce, Florence, and is also 
frequently a companion subject of the Raising of Lazarus, as 
in the triptychs of Froment and Mabuse. In the schools of 
northern Italy it was a favorite feast subject, though never so 
common as the Marriage at Cana, because less suitable for a 
refectory. 

The principal figures in the composition are Our Lord and 
the woman, with Simon the Pharisee, to whom are added 
guests and servants in numbers proportioned to the style of 
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the feast. The disciples are sometimo.s present, Init inor(» often 
are omitted. Ignoring the oriental custom of reclining at 
table, the European painters of the Ivenaissance were some- 
what at a loss in disjiosing tlie ^Magdalene in lier proper place 
at the feet of the Saviour, and at the same iimo making her 
position prominent and graceful. Mabuse solved the prolJem 
naively ])y placing the Magchdene unih'r the table, on all 
fours; but the most fnupient arrangement is to seat Our Lord 
at the end, thus allowing space for tlu* woman beside or in 
front of the table. ^loretto's jiainting is an examj)h\ Still 
another style of composition shows Our Lord sitting somewhat 
apart from the table, as in Veronese's Turin picture. The 
moment chosen is almost alwavs Clirist's rebuke to Simon, 
the face of the Saviour l)eing turned to tlie IMiarisee, while 
his hand indicati^s tlie woman at his h'rl. 

The love of display, so charaet(rristic of northern Italian art 
and culminating in Veronese's canvases, is well exhibited in 
Moretto's Feast in the Ibjuse of Simon, in the Chun-h of 
S. Maria della IMeta, Venice. The ]>ictur(* may be c»»nsidered 
a precursor of Veronese's bancjueting seenes for tin; eh^gance 
of the setting an«l tin? richness of accessories. Vet it is far 
simpler in compositii^n than the elaborate pictures of X'eronese, 
continuing only such charactrrs as tell the >tory vividl}' and 
directly. In a sjilendid marhh^ ]»ortiet) a small tabh* is laid 
for two, the host, at the left «'n<l, sr«'n in protile, and Our liord 
opposite him at th(? right. The woman lies prone upon the 
pavement beside ('hrist, one hanil resting on his foot and her 
face pressed against his ankle. She is a beautiful and motlest 
ilgure, a perfect expression of a pure and exaltrd devoti()n. 
From the left a servant ajiprnaehes with drinking vessels, and 
on the right two wom»*n whisper togrtln-r, one jxunting to the 
Magdalene. The Saviour, g«'sturing tt)war(ls the woman with 
his left hand, speaks his parable to Sinmn, his «'yes searching 
the ]*harisee's fare* with a g«'nlle entreat in-' ulan<M«. The 
latter is a dignified an«l eh-^ant old t:<'nth'nian, wearinir a ri»!h 
ermine cape over his velvet garment. lb- listens with k«'en 
and respectful attention, while a s(;rvant in the rear also ImmuIs 
forward, with hands on the table, absorbi'd in the words of 
the Master. 

The Feast in the House of Simon was painted several times 
by Veronese in the grand style for which he is so famous. In 
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point of size the gigantic picture of the Louvre shouhl be 
mentioned first, and others are in the Brera Gallery, Milan, 
and in the gallery at Turin. They are all splendid scenic 
compositions above praise for great artistic qualities. The 
Louvre picture, though the largest, is the simplest in compo- 
sition and the least crowded with figures which confuse and 
conceal the real dramatis persona'. Two tables are laid in 
a vast hall, the opening between them coming in the centre 
of the canvas. Here at the end of the right hand table sits 
Christ, with the woman kneeling at his feet facing the sfHiC- 
tator. At the end of the other table, and opposite Christ, 
stands Simon speaking to the Master. The guests are clus- 
tered into groups, and do not for the most part interest them- 
selves in the central figures. In the Turin picture Christ sits 
at the right, seen in profile, speaking to his host, who is beside 
a crowded table in the centre. A group of people press aliout 
to see the woman at his feet. One woman leans over his 
shoulder familiarly, and others exhibit only vulgar curiosity. 

Other examples from the schools of northern Italy are by 
Lanzani, in the l>elvedere Gallery, Vienna, and by Jacopo lias- 
sano, at Hampton Court. 

From the art of the Teutonic schools we may draw a very 
interesting example of the Feast in the House of Simon, by 
Mabuse, the centre of an altar-piece in the Brussels Museum. 
The table runs lengthwise through the hall, and the host, 
richly dressed, sits at the farther end. Christ, in the middle 
of the left side, addresses two Pharisees, who stand in the fore- 
ground, one of them jwinting to the woman under the table, 
who is kissing his feet. 

By Lucas Cranach, in the Ikjrlin Gallery, is anotlMM* picture 
of the same subject. Christ is seated at the table with Simon 
and two guests, and ])ehind the table are four spe(,'tators and 
a cup-bearer. The kneeling Magdalene is in the act of wiping 
Christ's feet with her hair. 

Rul)en8 has tn*at(*d the theme in his usual dramatic manner 
in the picture of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Christ, sit- 
ting in profile at the right, aildresses the group at the li'ft,who 
stand leaning across the table with almost fierce impetuosity. 
The Magdalene wipes his feet with ell'usive sentimentality. 

Another seventeenth century Fleming who treated tlic, sub- 
ject was Philippe de Champaigne, whose picture is in the 
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Louvre. In this the guests lie on couches surrounding the 
table in a semicircle, Christ opposite liis host, and calling the 
latter's attention to the woman at his feet. 

In the Uttizi Gallery, Florence, is Froment's interesting 
triptych, the right panel of which is devotfd to the Feast in 
the House of Siniun. Christ lays Ixith hands on the table 
and looks passively at the woman, who hohls his fuut in her 
hand. A man standing at the left p(»ints scornfully at her, 
but the others are occupied with eating and drinking, and the 
principal action passes unnoticeil. 

There are examples by later Fren(*h artists, — by Subleyras, 
in the Louvre and in the Dresden (laUcry, by Jouvcnet, in 
the Lyons Museum (rejdica in tlie Louvre), and by F»ida and 
Tissot. The last two have dei)arteil widely from thu tradi- 
tional composition, treating the subject in the ori(!ntal style. 
In Bida's etching Christ sits on a low divan, a man lounging 
on each side of him, the woman knt^eling in front, and no 
table to be seen. In Tissot's Avater-ccdor, the woman stands 
behind the Saviour holding the llask of ointment over his head. 

It should l)e pointed out that pictures oi tht* Feast in the 
House of Simon are often describe<l in catalogues and art his- 
tories in a way which indicates the ct>nfusion of this incident 
with other feasts, es])ecially with the supper at !»ethany when 
Judas received a rcbuk«' similar to that given Simon the 
Pharisee. Careless writ(*rs sometimes designate the figure of 
Simon the IMiarisee as Simon the Publican, or as ♦Judas. 
The apostate disciple can always be distinguished from every 
other character l)y th(^ bag which he cjuries, and there is no 
reason for mistaking Simon for him. 



VIII. Thk First Gnoip of PAitAnLKs: Tiik Sowku 

AND TIIK KnKMV SOWINiJ Ta IJKS 

The same day went .T«'<u< nut of tin* hoiisi- ami sat l>v tin' >4»'a sido. 

Aiid j^rrat nuiltitud*'** wi-n* iratluTiMl to;r(.t|i,;r nntn him, ><» tliat hv wmt iutu 
a Sfhip, and >at ; and thi* whnU- multitudr .-tniid on tin* >h<»rt'. 

And he spaki* many thin^- unto them in parahU-**, sayinj^. Ilidiidd, a sower 
went forth to sow ; 

And when he >owetl, some s»M.'ds fidl hv the wav ^iiU' and the foN\Is eame 
and devoured them u]i : 

Some fell upon stony phici's, where (hey had not mu«'h <'arlh : an-l forth- 
with they epruug up, because they had no deepnes> uf earth : 
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And when the sun was up, they were scorched ; and because they had no 
root, thev withered awav. 

And >>ume fell anions thorn?* ; and the thorn? sprung up, and choked them : 

IJut other fell into jjood ground, and brought forth fruit, some au hundred- 
fold, some sixtyf(»ld, some thirtyfohl. 

Wiio hath ears t<» hear, let him hear. 

Another parable put he fortli unto them, saying. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his field : 

Hut wliiW; UKMi sltrpt, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
and weirt lii^ way. 

Hut when the blade was sjirung up, and brought forth fruit, tlieu appeared 
the tares aNo, — Matt. xiii. 1-2C. 

The parables of Our Lord are to be classed with his other 
discourses in Ijeing artistically unpopular, and the same selec- 
tive principles have been applied to them in the choice of sub- 
jects. A striking vein of symbolism, such as is contained in 
the parable of the Wise and Foolish V^irgins, commended a 
subject to early artists, while at a later period dramatic and 
pictorial (jualities, like those in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, were the first consideration. 

The Sower is one of those subjects which are rare in any 
era, and our list of examples is short. Except for the pic- 
ture in Domonico Futi's series, at the Venice Academy, we 
have nothing in Italian art outside the illuminated manuscripts. 
(.)f the latter we lind a typical composition among the minia- 
tures by Liberale da X'erona, in the Siena Cathedral Library. 
Tlie whole story is compressed into the circle of a single letter, 
and is represented in an idyllic manner peculiarly appropriate 
to the paral)le. The Sower steps blithely on his way with the 
rliythmical motion of a dancer. In the gentle face we recog- 
nize tlie painter's effort to convey the idea that the Sower is 
Our Lord himself. He carries the seed in a basket on his left 
arm, and flings it, as he walks, into the furrows of a jdoughed 
field. On either side we trace the various results of the sow- 
ing : on the right, the fowls of tlie air are flying up, having 
devoured the seed ; in front are the thorns which have choked 
^)ut the rightful crop ; on the left are the stony places where 
the sun has scor<;hed the new growth ; beyond stretch the 
fruitful green fields where the seed fell into good ground. 
There is an old print by Albrecht Altdorfer which interprets 
the narrative more fully. Our Lord stands at the right of a 
landscape, surroundeil by his disciples, whose attention he 
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directs by ;i fjcBturc In n sower at the left. His liejul in siir- 
ruiiiided by the Inr^'c; o<l(l-sha[>o<l nimbus sucn in Dlii^r's wood- 
cutB, wbile the (iiseifjlps wear the smallur circular glory. The 
sectlsmmi advances from thu right to tho left, scattering the 
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grain in horizontal rows. Atiove the ficM rise the fowls of the 
air, ami in the rna.l, alsn, tliey an: |.ickinfc u|> sml. At the 
edge of the liohl grow the thorns, [nishirif; up eonspicuously 
among some liuslics. 

It will ho noticed that this version of the scone is nut striclly 
in accordance with the aotual circumstances, as the Evangelists 
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relate that tho parahle was flelivercd from a ship. A modern 
Knglish artist, Edwin Long, has thus represented it, j)ortraying 
tlio IVeaclier seated in a lx)at, hoUling a grain of wheat in his 
hand, while two wheat ears lie on his knee. 

By Jacopo Jlissano, in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, there 
is a pastoral scene under the title of the Sower. A group of 
peasants and cattle occupies the foregroiuid, and the seedsman 
IS seen in the. rear at his task. 

Any picture of seed sowing is in one sense an illustration of 
the text, provided only that the theme l)e universalized an<l 
the figure of the Sower stand out on the canvas, as in the par- 
able, as a general type. Wherever the artist is great enough 
to deal thus with the universal, we do not need the specified 
details of the varying harvest to complete the story. Millet's 
Sower fulfills perfectly this condition. In the single splendid 
figure there is a suggestion of latent power which contains all 
the sequel ; the imagination leaps forward to the day when 
the crop shall he gathered in. The process is reverse<l when, 
as in Iiol)ert's series of panels, the results only of the planting 
are ])resented, and it is the work of the imagination to run 
backward to the sower, whose; faithfulness cast alike the fruit- 
ful and the unfruitful seed. 

The l*aral)le of the Sower is one of the subjects in the set 
of illustrati()ns by lUda an<l Tissot. 

The allied paral>h' of the Knemy sowing Tares has been 
made the subject of a few modern ])ictures. There is one by 
Sir John Millais, and another in Tissot's set of illustrations. 
^Vdder^s |»o\verful j>ainting has Ijronght out unsuspected signif- 
icance in the theme. In the darkness of midnight the enemy, 
cHMiching st<»aUhily near the foot of the cross, scatters among 
the rocks a handful of coin. Heavv leaden clouds lie in strata 
across a skv of dark ste»*lv blue. On the horizon a se'rment of 
the rising moon gleams with a yellow metallic lustre, like a 
huge coin, and glints on the falling pieces of money. 

There is a line contrast between this picture and ^lillet's 
Sower. The latter is the embodiment of the spirit of progres- 
sive and fruitful life, working its healthful way in the oj^n 
light; the former is an expression of the destructive forces of 
evil accomplishing its insidious work under cover of d.irknos. 
The Sower as a presentation of the orderly working of (hmTs 
natural laAVS is fitly treated with simple realism ; the other 
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subject, dealing on the contrary with the violation of tlie laws 
of life, is appropriately set forth with some suggestion of the 
weird and symbolic. 

IX. Christ Stilling the Tempest 

And the same day, when the even was come, he saith unto thcni, I^t us pass 
over unto the other side. 

And when thev had sent awav the multitude, thev took him even as he was 
in the ship. And there were al>o with him other little »hi])s. 

And there arose a great storm of wind, and tlie waves beat into the ship, so 
that it was now full. 

And he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a jiillow : and they 
awake him, and say unto him, Ma.ster, carest th(»u not that we perish ? 

And he arose, and rebuked tlie wind, an<l said unto the sea, Peace, be still. 
And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. 

And he said unto them, Whv are ve so fearful ? how is it that ye have no 
faith ? 

And they feared exceedingly, and said one to another. What manner of man 
is this, that even the wind an<l the sea obey him ? — Makk iv. 35-41. 

In two ways Our Lord's power over tlie sea was made mani- 
fest to his disciples, — by calming the waves in a great storm, 
and by walking across the water from the shore to the ship. 
Neither incident has seemed specially attractive to the artist, 
the first rather less than the second. 

The earliest example I have been able to find of Christ 
stilling the Tempest is among the series of miracles in the 
frescoes of the Church of St. George, 01)erzell. Here we have 
one of those curious dual compositions of primitive art. In 
one end of the ship sits the Saviour leaning back asleep, at 
the other end he stands rebuking the wind. As the waters of 
the Jordan were represented in an early time by the figure 
of the river god, so here the storm winds are rejm'sented as evil 
spirits, whose horned heads ])eep from the clouds. To tliesc 
beings Our Lord addresses his rebuke, raising his hand in the 
formal gesture of benediction. For other exam])les uf the 
same subject as early as this, we must refer to the illuminated 
manuscripts in which it found a place, as in the Gospel Books 
of Munich, Gotha, and Trier. 

In the ])resden (iallery is a picture by some imitator of 
Rubens, showing a sailboat on a wild sea. Christ sleeps in the 
stern, and a disciple tries to awaken him, while the others 
manage the craft. 
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A similar mottf is represented in a picture by Kembrandt, 
described in Smith's " Catalogue raisonncr'' Christ has just 
been awakened by the touch of one of the disciples upon his 
shoulder, and looks calmly up as otliers press around imploring 
him to come to their aid. 

Among the series of illustrations ])y IJida and Tissot, Christ 
stilling tlio Tempest is one of tlie subjects. In l^ida's etch- 
ing, we have a view of the lake, with the storm raging, while 
Christ sleeps calmly in the tempest-tossed lx)at. Tissot cov- 
ers tlie story more completely, giving us two scenes. In the 
first, two men call to the Master as he sleeps on his cushion. 
In the second, he steps forth, and with a line gesture of the 
right arm, j)alm down, he si)eaks tlie words which work the 
miracle. The disciples cluster about the mast, looking on 
with amazement that " even the wind and the sea obey him.'' 



X. Thk Demoxia<'s of Gadara IIealkd 

And wlu*n ho wa«J coiiu' to tin* other .^ide into the i*oiintrv of the (rtT^csmcs 
[«)r (iiuhinMU'>], there met iiini two po.s.se^ed with th-vils, eoniin^ out of the 
tombs, oxi'eedin^ lieree, >o that no man mij^ht pass hy that way. 

And, lM'h(»id, they erii-d out, s'lyin'^. What have \\v to do with thee, Jesus, 
th<m Sou of (icmI ? art thou couh' hither to torment us h(!f<»re the tinii' ? 

And there was a pnul way ofl' fn»ui them an herd of many swine ft-edin^. 

So the devils Ix-soutclit hini, wiyin^, \i thou <-ast us out, suffer us to p> away 
into the h«'nl of >wine. 

Ami he said unto them, (Ji». And wht-n they wt-n* eomeout, tiiey weut into 
the henl of swine: and, hehoM, tlie. whole herd of >wine ran vitdently <lown u 
steep plaee into the sea, an<l perishetl in the waters. — ISIatt. viii. 28-^i*2. 

As has already been seen (\), ll.'l), the miracles of healing 
demoniacs do not furnish suital)le material for poj)ular Jirt sul> 
jectvS, Among them all, the incident in tlie country of the 
(Jadarenes contains perhaps the most dramatic and ]»icturesque 
details. The subject is always to be distinguisheil citlior by 
the tombs, whicli the unfortunate men inhabited, or tlie swine, 
into which the dispossessed spirits entered. There are two 
curious early representations which refer clearly to this narra- 
tive. One is an ancient bas-relief, an engraving of which aj)- 
])ears in (rarrucci-s '' Storia della Arte (Jristiana."* A line of 
four figures extends across the composition, two apostles follow- 
ing Christ, opposite to whom stands the demoniac, naked to the 
waist. A tomb at the right identifies the coinitry of Gadara. 
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Again, among the mosaics of S. Apollinare Niiovo, Ravonna, 
the subject is given with considerable spirit. Our Lord, fol- 
lowed by a si>ectator, stands before the door of a cave where 
the demoniac kneels in appeal. At the right, three swine are 
swimming otf in the water. 

A modern painting of the subject is by Domenico Morelli. 
The setting is a stretch of desert with a rocky cliflf extending 
along the left side in which tombs are hewn out roughly. 
Christ advances towards the front of the picture, and across his 
path lie two half-naked demoniacs, reaching out their arms to 
him. One grovels beside him on the ground, pressing his face 
against the hem of his garment. 

In illustrated Bibles the subject naturally finds a place as in 
Tissot's series. 



XI. Christ Kaisixg the Daughter of Jairus 

And, behold, then' oometli <nu» of the nih'rs of the .synagogue, Jniru.s by 
name; and when he saw him, he fril at his feet, 

And besought him greatly, .^aying, My little daughter lieth at the point of 
death: I pray thee, come and lay thy handr* on her, that she may be healed; 
and she shall live. 

And Jesus went with him ; and much people f<dlowed him, and thronged 
him. 

While he yet spake, tlnTc came from the ruler of the synagogue's house 
certain which sai<l, Thy daughter is drad: why troublcst thou the Master any 
further? 

As soon a> .Ifsiis lieanl the word that was s|K)ken, he saith unto the ruler <d 
the synagogue, Ik* not afraid, only believe. 

And he sufTen-d no man to follow him, save Peter, and James, and Johi 
the brother of James. 

And he Cometh to the ImuM' of the ruler of the synagogue, and seeth th» 
tumult, and them that wept ana wailed greatly. 

And M'hen he wa> come in, he snith unto them, Why make ye this ado, and 
weep? the damsel i> not dead, but >Ieepi'th. 

And they laughed him to sconi. Hut when he had put them ail out, he 
taketh the father and the mother of the dam>ei, and them that were with 
him, and entereth in wluTe the <lamsei was lying. 

And he titok the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Talitha cunii ; 
which is, Iw'ing interpreted, HaniHel. I >ay unto thee, arise. 

.Vnd straightway tin* danjsel arose, and walke<l; for >he was of the age of 
twelve years. And they were a>tonished with a great astonishment. 

And lie charged them straitly that no man should know it; and commanded 
that something shouhl be given her In « at. - Makk v. 2*2-2-1 and 35-4.3. 

Compared with the Raising of the Widow's Son at Xain, the 
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Haim;; uf .li.irii--- l>;,udir,-r h ^.||lll■^^l,ilt v |".i.iili.v hi iirl. 

lloilI.tlf«S l..-.-,111-.. till' ,^1..1V il-'lf i^ (,,M ill -IVal.T .lllilil 1)1- 

tlw Kvilll^i-lisl. \\:- evil lltKl SMiti,. -■\aiilia.'s of ils liv;illii.>(il. 
in eiirly s-iil[,l,iri- ,^.-.- y. I.-.ii). l,ui s,i<li -m^.^s ,uv niv. The 
Niibjcct ii[iiM-ni-i i.,-iLl.. i),.- .■,,m'liiliil miivp-I.'s iii ihi> iii..s,ii.'s 
.■f thu M..illiv:lli' (atli.^ll:!!, iti tl,.. .-,-ii,- ,.f til,. Cliiiivli -f St. 
<lm-TH.; liU-,v.<-U. .'in.! li.iin, r,,,.. nf l|j.> U-M w..iks iu llic 
aeries ;it Siu/hi Minti-. \!ir,il!n. 
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By G. Muziano there is a iiiie picture of the subject, known 
chiefly through an engraving by J>oatrizet. 

By Eeckhout, in the r>(?rlin (Jallery, is a picture considered 
one of liis l^*st works, and treatwl after the manner of Beni- 
braudt, who.se name lias sometimes been erroneously attached 
to it. The bed extends diagonally through the middle of the 
chamber, the girl lying thereon lifeless. Our Lord stands at 
the l^edside with the father, while two disciples comfort the 
weeping mother in the rear. At the foot of the bed stands 
the third disciple, looking on. The Saviour is of the simple 
peasant tyi)e so familiar in Kembrandt's pictures, and recalls 
instantly the Phnmaus Christ of th(» Louvre, in the almost 
jmthetic gentleness of expression. He bends over the bed, 
laying his hand lightly on the girl's, not with the constraining 
IK)wer of force, but with the vivifying touch of love. 

Nearly all the painters of sacred subjects in our own cen- 
tury have included the Ivaising of Jairus\s Daughter among their 
works, as Overbeck, Kichter, .1. E. Stcinle, l^ida, liofmann, 
Dore, and Tissot. All these have been guided strictly by the 
Evangelist in the general arrangement of the composition. 
Seven persons usually make up the scene, — Our Lord and 
the child, Jairus and his wife, grouped at the lied, while the 
three disciples, Peter, James, and John, stand a little apart as 
witnesses. The attention lixes of course upon the great physi- 
cian and the little maid. As in the Gospel story, he takes lier 
by the hand while she rises to a sitting posture with eyes still 
closed. Our I^ord is usually standing, sometimes in the fore- 
ground, or again on the farther side of the bed, but in either 
case in the centre of the composition. In Ovevbeck's picture 
he kneels on one knee the bett<»r to reach the low level of the 
l)ed. He has in the best ])ictures the tender cxj)ressi(m of a 
lover of children. The miracle-working gesture is variously 
interj)reted : Richtcr gives Christ the theatrical ji(»se of an 
orator; others repeat the traditional gesture of raising the right 
hand. Dore and Tissot show the Master more in the character 
of a physician, placing his hand on her f(»rehead. The father 
and mother are usually both kneeling, though Bida assigns the 
mother the more active task of su])porting her daughter. 

J\\ some j>ictures the arnuigcment indicat<js that the girl has 
Iwen some time dead. AllxMt Keller, who has never been 
satisfied with imitation, has represented her on a stone sarco- 
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phagus, at tho lieail of wliidi stai^ls Clirist, ^'cntly raisinj; her 
to a sitting posture. She lias the «laz(Ml h!ilf-sk'ei»ing cxjircs- 
sion often scfn on the inw. of tin* awakcnintj Lazjiriis. 

By J. lie VriencU tlu; subject is tn-jitiMl in a strikingly ori- 
ental style. Thfi giiTs l)o<ly is lai<l \ii»nn a nipj, her liair 
crowned with a garland of roses, and a jar of ini^'nse Imrning 
Ijesiilc her. The mother li<*s jnoni' upon th«^ ru^'. ln-r face 
pressed upon her ehiM's hody, and a eirch' nf mourners sit 
crouched in the rear, wfM-pin^' to tlu atT'ompanimrnt of a j>ii>e 
upon which a youth is playing. Jainis lia> ju>t l»n)u;^ht Our 
Lonl into the apartmt^nt and speaks in him as hr points to his 
dead (laughter. The Saviour listi-ns ^^avrly and attentively, 
making as yet no sign of what he will dn. 

A similar /wo///' is usr-d in the j)ieturc hy nnm<'nie«» Mnndli, 
Christ having just entered tln» atrium. wIh'm; 11h' ^iil is laid 
out for dead, with the women mourni'rs crouching' around her. 



XII. CiiursT Hkaunii thi: Woman wim Toii iii:i> tuk 

11km of ms (Iaicmknt 

Ami a rrrtaiii wmiuni, >\lii«li h.-nl ;ni i^.~nr «'t lilntid t\N. he \i:ir*. 

Ami had Miffrri'd many tliinij- «.! iiuiiiy jilix -iri;iii-, .itkI Ii.-kI >|Mnt all that 
>\n'i had; and wa** u<»lhiiiu' lu'lt'Tnl. Init laHn-r Linw \Mir^r. 

Wljrii «h»' had hranl «•! .)i'«u-. rami- in tin- pit'-- iM'liiinl. and tmn linl his 
{^.1 nil cut. 

F'»r slir >aid. If I iiiav t«»ii«li lnit hi- rl-nhi -^ I r-liall h<- \\hn|.-. 

And straij^Iitway the lomitaiii •"! Ini' Mi. ml wa- ilrinj up: ami -In- f.-h in hi-r 
ImmIv that "In* wa- h'-alrd <if that |ila:,nM-, 

And .If^us iiniiKiJiatiiy knowing in jiiin-i It ih.it \irtiii- had irfin' fuit of 
him, tiiniiMl him alMUit in tin* |.r«'>-««. ami >aid. Wh-. ton. h.il iii\ <j..fhr« '.' 

And his ciisriph"* -aid unii- him, I h<'ii -ic-t iln iDiihitiiih- tlir"ii;:iii;: tlnT. 
Hid ^iayi'-it thiui, Wlm t<»ni Ind m-- / 

And ho hnikrd nmnd ah'Hit ti- -< . In r that had dom- thi- thinu. 

Hut the woman fearing' and ocmMinu. kii<'\\ in- w h.it ua- d'-n'' in Iht. ranH- 
qnd f(>ll down li(>f<i|-<- him. and l<>ld him all tin- Irnlh. 

AujI ho. >i\'u\ unto h«r. 1 K-iiiirhJi r. thy f.iitli h.i'.h nnch tli-<- wli'd*-: lT" in 
l»L'a«*»', and hv wljolf «)f th\ iila;;m-. M \|{K v.-j") ;;|. 

On the wav tn the hnuse of .lairus. ai'rnnii>anie«l hv 1hr<»n<'s 
of people, Our Lonl's proLricss is intcrrujdi'd l»v the mirach» (ti 
healing a woman who touched his garment. The simph^ faith 
of tho woman has made her onp of the typij-al chaiaclers of 
the New Testament, and at the .sam(» tinn' a familiar figure in 
early Christian art. She perhaps comes ne.\t to thr i)aralyt.ic 
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• n r(>|ircsc]ifativc cupc of the itiiraclu of heal- 
ing. Kxamplus are iii various forni« iif Ims-n-liefs, on sari'o- 
[ihngi, atiil on hroiizc ami ivory tnlilcts ; ' in tlie 
8. Apallinare, Kaveiiiia, ami in illniiiinateil mnimscripts. 

The moment is fitly t^elcctci], not as that of touching Clirist't 
garment, while he passes on his way ivithunt noticing hi 




of 



bnt 



that hitri' scene of her cimfesMion when nhe fatlts on her knees 
at his feet to receive the gracious wonb conlinning the cnre, 
"Daughter, lie whole of thy ]ilague.'' lu aome early repre- 
SGiitatiotiR the scene is placcil 1)y the IwdHiile of tlie liaughter 
of Jairns. the woman kneeling at the feet of (.'hrist an he is in 
the act of recalling tlie miiiil to life. 1 have seen two lias- 
relief com]H>sition8 of this kiml. T'sually, however, we have 
simply the group of Chnat and the woman, u'itJi' two disciples 
as Rjieetators. 
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totally noglected. We have a single notable picture in Vero- 
nese's Christ before the House of Jairus, in the Belvedere Gal- 
lery, Vienna. Christ stands at the top of a flight of steps, 
on one of which kneels the woman, young and beautiful, and 
riclily dressed. She is supported by a woman on her left side, 
and seems to be making a request rather tlian a confession. 
Our Lord bends inquiringly towards her with a look of gentle 
compassion. The picture is in Veronese's best vein for its 
artistic conception and elevated sentiment. 

The modern illustrations by Bida and Tissot seem to me 
unsatisfactory for so beautiful a theme. As Christ hurries 
along the street with his disciples, the woman comes up on her 
knees Ijehind him to touch his garment. This is certainly not 
the true reading of the text. When the woman fell on her 
knees she was no longer touching his robe, but, healed of her 
infirmity, was making a trembling explanation of her conduct. 



XIII. Christ Hkalixg Two Blind Men in Caper- 
naum 

And when Jesus dopartcfl thence, two blind men followed him, cryinj^, 
and >ayinj^. Thou son of I>avi<l, have mercy on us. 

And when In* was come inlo the house, the blind men came to him : an<l 
Jesus saith unto them, Believe ve that I am able to do this? Thev said unto 
him, Vca, L<»rd. 

Then touched he their vyetij sayinjj. According; to your faith be it unto you. 

And their eyes were ojHMied ; and .Ions straitly cliarj^ed them, saying. See 
that no man know it. 

Hut tln-y, when they were departed, spread abroad liis fame in all that 
country. — Matt. ix. 27-31. 

On an anciont carved ivorv lx)ok cover, in the Milan C-athe- 
dral, i.s a representation of dirist liealing two blind men, which 
quite plainly refers to the incident recorded in the nintli chap- 
ter of St. ^latthew. Christ aj)j)roaching a house with a dis- 
ciple is met by tlie two men, each carrying a staff and stretching 
out an appealing hand. The miracle is wrouglit by the gesture 
of benediction. 

Bida and Tissot illustrate tlie subject in the course of their 
series. In Bida's etching, Christ is just entering the house, 
and turns on the steps to speak to the men who approach, ask- 
ing them gravely if they believe he can grant their request. 
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XIV. (-iiKisT Walking on tiik Watkk 

And straightway .It'Mix'MiiM rained lii> (li>ci|th's t«i m't intn a xliip, and t<> p) 
fx'fore liini nnto tin* (»thrr >id<', wliih* In- s«nt tin* multitudes away. 

An<l wlien he iiad sent the multituth^ away, lie went up into a ninuntain 
apart to pray: and when the evening; was eonie, he wa> there ainnr. 

lUit the ship wa> now in the n»id>t of the sea, tossed with waves: f(.r tiie 
wind was contrarv. 

And in the fourth wateh i»f the nij;ht .!esu> went unto them, walkinj^ on the 
sea. 

And when tlie diseiphs >aw him walking on the sra, they were troulded, 
saying, It is a spirit ; and they cried out for f«ar. 

But straij;htway .le^us ^pake unto them, .-ayin^'. Hr of ^'ood eliecr ; it is I ; 
he not afraid. 

And Peter answered him and sai<I, L(»nl, if it he thou, hid me eonir unto 
thee on the water. 

.Vnd he saicl, Come. An«l when Teter was eoine flown out of the ship, he 
walkeil on the wat«T, top* to .Irsus. 

But when In* >aw the wind hoi>terous, he was afraiii ; and he^rinnin;; to 
sink, he cried, saying'. Lord, save me. 

And immediately .h'su> >tretch<'d forth his hand, and cau^'ht him, and saiii 
nnto him, O thou of littir faith, wherefore did>t tlioii duuht ? 

And when tiny were tome into tin* ship, the wind teasnl. 

Tljen they that were in the ship came and >\ov>hipprd him, sayinj;, Of a 
trutli thou art the Son of (h.d. — Matf. xiv. '2'2-''i'i. 

The inridoiit related in the fourtec'iitli chapter of St. ]\Iat- 
tliew, verses TJ-IVA, is variously referred to as Our Lorcrs 
miracle of AValkin^ on the Water, or the KesciK^ of IVter, 
Ix^ing an aj^propriate suhject, hoth historically an<l artistically, 
in treating.; eithcu" the life of Christ or the lif- of the apo.s- 
tle. Furthermore, an early theoloj^y having; appro]>riated 
the ship as a synilxd of the church, the suhject was often han- 
dled in an id«;al manner, and then receivecl the title of the 
Xavicella. This is, pro]»erly sj>eakin;i. the title of (Jiotto's 
well-known mosaie over the ]>ortal of St. Peter's, Ixome. The 
general features of the c<»mposition are copied on the ceiling 
of the Spanish eha]>el at S. Maria Novella, Florence, among \\\v. 
frescoes su])]H)se(l to he the work of one Antnnio Venezi.ino. 
The shi|) occupies almost the entire width of the triangular 
space of the vaulting, set against a foregrr»und of billowy 
waves, while in the sky above are three wind gods blowing on 
long trumpets. In (Jiottt)'s mosaic then? an* in addition four 
of the church fathers seen in half-length. In the lower right 
corner of the triangle is the group of Our T^ord and Peter, and 
in the corresponding space on the other side a fisherman kneels 
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on u Iniiik, lioMini^ a roil. Iti the ship a group of <IiRd)iles is 
g.ithiTL'il nt tliu Ikiw, iviilchiii^' with gestures nf fear ami niiuizu- 
mciit (he rescue of their coiii]>iiiii«ii. One is crouching at tlie 
side with his hamU over his face in an attitude of sliutUlering 
horror. At llie other end they arc occupied with the niauagu- 




('hrii'l ami . 



<n the Wurvr (attriliulcd 






ment of tlie Ixtat, the stcersinan seated in the stern, nnd otiiers 
pulling the ro|)cs of the sail. 

The chief differeneo hctween the composition of Veiiezinno 
and tkit of fiiotto ir in the attitude of the Saviour. In Giot- 
to's mosaic he stands upright in a majestic attitude, liis out- 
stretched arm being all that is needed to save Teter. In tlie 
other picture his lielp is morn active and solicitous as he bends 
over towards the sinking aimstle. 
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(iliiberti's l)as-relief, on the Florence l?aptistery [^ate, treats 
the subject from the standpoint of the life of Chribt, and the 
iigures of Out Lord and Peter have more relative importance 
in the composition, standing at the right of the foreground, 
just beside the ship. We notice at once the omission of the 
tisherman on tin; bank, which was a curiously incongruous fea- 
ture ^' in the midst of the sea/' We find it again, however, 
in an early Venetian pi('ture in the l>erlin Callery, and infer 
that it had some traditional symbolic meaning. 

Two ([uaint pictures by Schaeuf(dein, one in the UiHzi (Jal- 
lerv, Florence, and another in the Munich (lallerv. make the 
a]H)stle the most prominent figure in the incident. It is a 
strangely distorted version of the text, showing a fishing scene 
near the shore of the lake. In the rear is the ship, with men 
hauling in a net. Our Lord stands on a bank at tlu; right, 
while Feter flountlers in the shallow water at the distance of a 
few feet. Th(; apostle, heavily attired in hmg flowing robes, 
makes an iuglorious figure as he aj)j)eals for help. (Jhrist re- 
|)lies by a gesture of rebuke, while he reaches him one hand 
for h(dp. 

Some seventeenth centurv ])ictures mav be mentioned : by 
Ivubens, in the ])n'della of tin? Mechlin altar-j)iece ; by an 
unknown Fleming in the Dn-sden (iallery; and by the Italian 
painter Lanfranco. in this last work it is interesting to notice 
that the wind gocls (tf the ])rimitive conijiosition have develoi)ed 
into a group of cherubs. Foth I'ida and I'issot include the 
subject in their sets of (lospel illustrations, and it is also 
among the New Testament subjects treated by the living 
(1S1)7) Italian i)ainter, ])omenico Morelli. 



W. Ciinisr r'i:Kr>iN(; tiik Fivk Tiioi'sand 

Wlini .I«'Mi> thru liftrd up lii> »'vt'»-, aiul .".iw n i;r«'at inniji.Miy (((in*' unto 
liiin, lu' saitli iiiilo riiiliii. Wlniu*' shall wv l»uy hna«l, that th<><' may rat ? 

And this h«» saifl to |tr<ivc him: f«»r hr him-tlf kmw what h»' wiuihl «|o. 

I*hili|i jinswcHMl him, T\n«i hiimlml |»riMiyw(»rth of hr«a<l i^^ not >ut]i(iciit 
for them, tliat rvrrv oin' of thrm mav tak<' a litth-. 

(hw of hi** disiipli's, Aiidn-w, Simon IVtrr's hrothcr, saith nnto him, 

Thr'H' is n lad ht-rc, which hath live hjirloy h)aves, and two small lishcs: hut 
what arc thrv annum* -<» manv ? 

And .Ii.'sn> said, Make tin- mon sit (lown. N«»w thorc wa«^ mndi ^ra->< in the 
plar<*. So th«' mon sat i1o\mi, in nuinl)or ahont fivr thousand. 

And JuHUs took the loaves; and when he had ^iven thanks, lie <listrihuled 
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to thf disciples, and the diseiples to them that were set down; and likewise of 
the lishes as njuch as thev would. 

When they were tilled, he said nnto his disciples, (iatlicr up the frap;^nients 
that remain, that iiothin;:^ he lost. 

Therefore they ^ath» retl them to;r(.ther, and filh-d twelve baskets with the 
frapnents of the tive barley loaves, which remained over aiul abr>ve unto 
them that had eaten. 

Then those men, when they had seen the mira«le that Jesus did, said, This 
is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world. — Joiix vi. 5-14. 

As the wine created for the wedding guests at Cana has 
been regarded as typical of the wine of tlie Eucharist, so, like- 
wise, the bread miraculously provided for the hungering multi- 
tudes stands symbolically for the bread of the sacrament. 
The two miracles are inseparably bound together in cliaracter 
and meaning. We have already seen how ix)pular was the 
first in early art on account of its symbolism, and are prepared 
to find the second equally well represented in early monu- 
ments. In this we are not disappointed, and turning the pages 
of Garrucci's volumes of engravings,^ we soon identify the sulv 
ject in many places, — among the frescoes of the catacombs, in 
various forms of sculpture, and in mosaics. Two general 
styles of composition may be distinguished. In the simjder 
form ( 'hrist stands alone with a row of kaskets before him or 
})eside him, to one of which he points a wand. A larger group 
is made when he is suj)ported on either side by a disciple, and 
stretches out both arms horizontally to bless the bread and fish 
which they hold in their hands. The numl)er of baskets may 
be five or seven, referring resj)ectively to the first and second 
occasion of the multiplication of loaves. Sometimes, but rarely 
in comi)arison, the indefinite numbers three or si.K are used 
without any attempt at historical accuracy, the object Ijcing 
purely religious symbolism. 

To refer now to a single example, for the sake of definite- 
ness, we may take the fn^sco in S. Callisto as typical. Our 
Ijord is here a l>eardless youth in classic drapery, extending 
his wand horizontallv over the loaves. The baskets are sim- 
ilar in style to the ordinary waste-paper basket used in business 
offices, and three stand at his right, two at the left. 

Any attempt at a historical method of treatment is ex- 
tremely rare in early art. I have seen such an instance once 
only, and this was in one of the panels on the bishop's cliair 

1 Garrucci, :^tonn (hlla Arte CVijf/m»a, Prato, 1879. 
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of St. Maxiiuiun, Ifavutmn. Following; itiiiiici) lately after the 
ideal group of Christ blessing the bii^ad mid liiil), it represteiits 
the distribution of the louves. Tlii'ue li^ui'us sit in a row in 
the foreground, each liolding a loaf in one hand and extend- 
ing the otliec in the formal gesture of surprise. In the rear, 
two others ask for a iKiition, and two dihoiples with liaskets 
attend to their needs. Tlie next e.\ani|ile» of the historical 




treatment are in the iltuniinated manuscLiiits of whicli the 
(JosiKd Hooka of JEunich, (Juthii, and Trier fnmi^h M|H'ciincns. 
In Kcnaissanco art, the .Mullii>lieation of 1/iaves was much 
less frequent tlian the comi>atiiou subjeit, the Marriage at (.'anu. 
It was a time when ]>o|>ular taste ran LU'ire In elalxtrate interi- 
ors than to beautiful lands.M|ies. Miireover, tliero were great 
technical diliicullics in re[iresenting sci vast a nowd. Never- 
theless we find a few ]winti'is eapablc uf a|i]irwia!iiig the rich 
suggestivcness of the subjeet. Hue of llie.^ir- was (iiotto, who 
took it as the ('bristly iniilotyix- of the i'ranrisean jiraetiee 
of almsgiving. His eimijiosition was a fresco in Ilie eonvent 
of S. Chiara, Naples, but it has suffered so muth from the 
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ravages of time that we must depend upon older writers for an 
account of its features. The Saviour sits on an elevation, 
blessing the baskets of loaves which are at his feet. His dis- 
ciples are grouped about him on each side, busying themselves 
in one way and another in the distribution of the loaves and 
fishes. St. Peter is the most active, and is giving bread to a 
circle of men, women, and children in front of him. In tlie 
foreground kneel St. Francis on one side and St. Clara on the 
other. The method of treatment being here devotional and 
ideal, rather than historic, the incident cannot l)e distinguislied 
as the first or second miracle of feeding the multitude, but may 
equally well mean either. 

In 1503, the Sienese painter I^zi, then at the beginning of 
his career, was called to decorate the refectory walls of the 
Convent of S. Anna, Pienza. Here he represented the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand in three large panels, the most impor- 
tant, of course, containing the group of Our Lord with his 
disciples, while the other two are tilled with tlie miscellaneous 
company waiting for the bread. Among them all there are 
but few interesting figures, and there is little or no dramatic 
sense shown in their action or grouping. A single group 
stiinds forth as possessing a striking interest and Injauty, 
and this is happily Our Lord himself and the lad with five 
barley loaves. The child has apparently come running up in 
haste, and holds uj) his offering with innocent delight. The 
Saviour greets him with a gentle smile of approval, raising his 
hand to bless the bread. His face is singularly refined and 
gentle, without weakness, and the entire figure is full of dig- 
nity. The exceptional qualities of this single figure have l)een 
recognized by tlie Arundel Society, which has published a 
reproiluction in colors. 

Another set of convent frescoes depicting the Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes is by Gerino da Pistoja. a pujiil (►f 1 Vrugino, 
in S. Lucchese (now suppressed), near Poggibonsi. 

In Tintoretto's series at S. Ilocco, Venice, the Multiplica- 
tion of Loaves is one of tluj subjects treated, substituted, jx*r- 
haps, for the Marriage at Caiia, which does not appear. Here, 
unfortunately, time has wrought such destruction that we can 
scarcely measure the original value of the work, and have no 
data from which to Judge whether the first or second miracle 
is referred to. The setting is a line landscape on the slojKi of 
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a woody hill, witli the i«ople lying on tht; grans in tlie fore- 
gruuiiil. 

Among works of a century later, the pictui« by L. Caracci 
is nut one of his U'st imiduetiims. IJy Pedro Orrenti*. a ii\tM\~ 
ish jmintL'r uf llic kcIiuuI uf TuU'Jo, lliuru is u iiirturt; in the 




Ilermitag.! V,Mvr\, SI, IVtiTsl.iir};. Cliiisl is mmIwI iu Ihi. 
middle of a linid'scai.i-, surrounded by his diM>i|il.s. TIjp 
crowd till in liotli fgregrDiiml and ItnL'kgi'uuiid of llie tonipusi- 
tion, and from tlie ri^ht a young H.^hernian uiitiroaelies, lieuring 
a dish of tis1ii:.<i. 

By Murillo, in tlie (.'ariJiui (ox Chiirity Hosiiital;, Seville, 
the Jliracle of Feeding Kivo Thousand was very a|i]iropriatfly 
chosen as the twin subject of l^loses striking the Itoi^k. An 
exUniuve laiids<:aiH; fuimit the setting, with uplands where the 
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multitudes ure gathered. lu the foregiouiid are two independ- 
ent groups, — Our Lord ond lus disuipks at one side, and some 
spectators on the other. The ^liister is seated, huldiug a loaf 
ill one hand and raising the other iu beuedictioii. A disciple 
is in the act of placing the whole collection of loaves iu his 
lap. Another apostle, presumably Andrew, is talking with a 
lad at one aide, and taking the basket of fish which the latter 
proffers. The picture, though nut one of the artist's master- 
pieces, lias many interesting features. The original sketch is 
in a. private collection in Eugland, and a replica is owned in 
Paris. 

The subject of Feeding the Five Thousand is included among 
Bida'^« etchings aa an illustration of the passage in St. J^uke 
U. IU. 



VII. FROM THE THIRD PASSOVPni TO THE 
ENTRY INTO JERTSALEM 

I. ChKIST AXI) THK CaNAAMTK (oJt SvK<)-l*Ha:XHIAN) 

Woman 

Ami, Im'IioIcI, a woman nf ranaan i-aiiu* <»Mt of th«' same <'oasts, and cr'u'd 
unto hinv, savin;;, Hav«.* mt-n-v on nu-, O I.onl, ihoii s«tn of I>a\i(l: my dan^li- 
ttT is fjri('Von>*ly \r\ril witli a drvil. 

Hut In? answon-d In-r not a word. And his diM-lpIcs ramc and l)t'>oii:r|it him, 
Hiiyinj;. S<Mnl her away; for she rri<*th aft«'r n>. 

Rut he answered and said, I am not sent hut unto the h»st >hee{>of the house 
of Tsrael. 

Then eanie she and worshipped him. savin;;, I.ord, help nn». 

Hut he auswiTi'd and >aid. It is not mrrt to take the ehihlren'^ hread, and 
to east it to do;;<. 

And she >aid, Truth, l.onl: yet tin* do;;-< rat of tin- eruml)> whieh fall from 
tlndr mast«'r«»' tnhh'. 

Then .F«->us aiisw«-n'd and s.iid unto her. (> woman, irn-jit i>< thy faith: be it 
unto th«'«' fvcn a> thoiiwilt. And lu-r dau;;ht«-r wji>< mad<* whoir from that 
very hour.— M.vr r. xv. -JJ-'JH. 

TiiK ])r;iyor of iho. Canaaiiito woman for her daiigliter, 
liko that of the centurion for his .servant, is one of the most 
remarkahle e.xhil)itions of humility and faitli whicth occurred 
in Our Lord's ministry. We can only wonder that art lias 
been so hlind to the picture.s<|uo suggestivene.ss of tlie storv. 
Together with th(> woman who tou(!hed th(» hem of Christ's 
garment, the (rreek.wcmian of Canaan was ndogated to arti.stic 
ohlivion at a time when the Samaritan woman and the woman 
taken in adultery received a mo.st tlatterin'' attention. One 
can scarcely re])re.^s the suspicion that a more romantic interest 
attaches to the repentant sinner than to those good women 
whose simjde virtues commended them to the master's ap- 
proval. 

The appeal of the Canaanite woman occurs in its |)roper 
place, as an illustration in the illuminated manu.scri])ts of 
mediaeval ism, as in tlie Gospel Rooks of (iotha and Trier. It 
is also among the mosaics of the ^lonreale C^ithedral, treated 
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(l-alma) 



in two coinprwitioiL'). Tii tiic first, tho mntlier npjicals to the 
Saviour ; in tlie Rcconil, tlio lUiitfliler, lying on her beil, is sud- 
denly freed from tliR ilovil, wliic-li flioa i!|> out of Iier mouth. 
Aft«r thc^Hi: iiiisdi.vvnl exKnijilus the 8n}>ji-ct is wcllnigh for- 
gotten until the time of modern illustrated Bibles, where it 
again Apjienrs in dun course. 

A few ram pictures of the intervening perioil may be men- 

Hy I'lilinn Veccliio, in the Venice Ar^demy, is a beautiful 
pninliu}^ rejireiicntinj; the incident with nn artixt's keen enjoy- 
ment of a di-!iii)ntic situation. C^hrist, in the middle, leans for- 
ward with tendi^r eagerness to bless tho woman. Kneeling 
with clusped bands, she looks up into liis face with almost 
painful iuten.iity. liehinil her ix the daughter, introduced into 
the scene by artistic license, as St. Mark expressly relates that 
she remained at liome, where the mother found her later re- 
stored to health. In the picture she has the stroine<l expres- 
sion of tho menially deranged, lifting her face t« the Master 
with tho same look of longing which her motlier has. The 
face of Christ is of the fine Venetian ty]ip, which Titian after- 
wards ]>erfccteil. at once wise and loving, gentle and strong. 
Tlie tone of the picture is ijuirt. the color subdued, and the 
unity of composition iiarticularly fine. 

There are pictures of the subject by both Lodovico and 
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Annilxile Canicci, — tlio former in tin* Hrera. at Milan, — 
but I bave. not seen cither, an<l can find no descriptions of 
tlieni. 

By Droiiais, in the Ltnivrc Taris. is a tin** picture represt^iit- 
ing the moment wln-n t»ne nf the di>ciph»s ajtpeals to Christ to 
send the woman aw.iy. Our Lord stamls in the <entre, h)<»king 
down tliou^htfully. A ;^ri»up of di>ci|»les is near him: Teter, 
foremost, jxiinting to a In^autiful woman, \Yho km-cls at a little 
distance, lifting her <la>}M.Ml hands a]>p»'alinyly. 

The Canaan ite wnman plea«Hng for In-r ilaugliter is included 
among the (io>pel illu>trations hy I^ida and Tissot. In Tdda's 
etching the woman conns to hep door as Christ is passing by 
with his dis<'ipl«*>. In Tissot 's water-color the daughter ac- 
com^Kinies iier motiier, as in l*alma's painting. 

II. CiiijisT Fkkiunj; tmk Kmij Tiioisam) 

III tlioM' (lay- th»' niultitini«- lu-iiii; vi-ry ;rri':it, aiu! Iiavini; imtluM^ to oat, 
JfMiT- railed Iii- dUriph". unto liim, :iii«| >aitli mit«» tln-m, 

I liavr fniiinii-^imi mi tlw iiiiiltiiii<lr, Immjiiini* tlu-y ha\«' imw Imm-h witli iiu* 
thnu' (lay-, au«l li.i\<- rii'tliiiii: ti" cat: 

And if I >i«'n«l tlirni aum fa»iiiiu' t«» tliiir own lH»u>»r?., tln-v will faint l»v the 
way: fi»r divrr- «'f tluni raiuc fn>ui far. 

Ami lii> di'««-i|>l«-> aii.^wcrrd liini. Frnm Avlw-nif < an a niait »ati<<fy tiu'x* iiion 
with hrcad Imti- in tlw v. ild«rm— » '.' 

And \\r a*-ki-il th.m. I^'^^ many lua\r"» lia\»- y ? And tln-y -aid, Sovt-n. 

And III' ('«>mnian<li-)l tin- |ii-ii].Ii> !•• ^it down itii tin- ;^ronnd: and \\v took tin* 
M'Vi'ii loavr-. ami :;av(' thank-, ami hraki', and ;;a\r to hi- di-iijdi*.- to .-ft 
hrfon- thrin; and liny did -•■! tlnin liil«ir»' tin- |iio]ili>. 

Ami tln'V had a f«'W -mall ti-ht-: and in- l»li— rd. and ronimamh'd to .-vt 
th«'in al-o lu'fon- tln-m. 

S<i tlu'V «li«l rat, ami w«ri- IiIIimI: ami tln-v ti»ok up of thr limkni im-at that 
wa- h'ft .-fVrn ha-kct-. 

And tiii'V that had catni wm- alM»ut four tliou-and: and he .>i«-iit thrin awav. 
— Ma UK vili. 1 !». 

On the SJM'ond orcasjon of miraculously feeding the multi- 
tude, the tu'iginal nuinher of loaves was seven, instead of five, 
as in the previous miracle. We are therefore to tnnlersland 
that representations containing seven baskets refer sju'cilieally 
to feeding the four thousand. Many such are jimong the fres- 
coes of the catacombs, as in the cubiculum «>f S. Cecilia and 
the Cemetery of SS. Trasone e Saturnino. They are exactly 
similar in style to those alrea<ly describiMl (\^. \r>{))^ though the 
grouping of the larger nural)er of baskets is variously arranged. 
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Soiiietimefi they are in Iwo rows, at the right of {'lirist ; sonie- 
timcR in two groii|Js, of foiir and three, or five and two. 

When the Bul>j<'ct iin.iscii into the later historical method of 
treatment, it is ditHciilt 
to distinguish it from 
the Miracle of Feeding 
Five Thonsaud, It is 
lass popular than the 
hitter, liecniise it con- 
tains no suggestive in- 
fideiit similar to An- 
dn-w's discovery of tlie 
lad will) tlie loaves and 
fishes. The only sure 
nieans nf identification 
is its association with 
the text. 

]n a missal illnminat- 
ed by Lil*rale da Ye- 
nina (SSieiia Cathedral 
Lihrary), the initial for 
the service on the sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost 
contains a miniature in- 
day in the eighth chap- 
full of figures, crowding 
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tended to ilhistr.itc the lesson for th 
ter of St. Mark. The liny picture i 

almut Our Ixird, who is seen in profile, standing apart at th 
extreme left, hlessing the l)iisket of lircad at his feet. Two 
men knet-l in front of him, and the others, do.sing in the cir- 
cle, express in their Sacj-s various emotions of fear and RUrprise. 
A man jti the rear bends over a liasket. 
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The Healing of the Bliinl Man of IMlisaida is the suhject 
of one panel of the Kossetti memorial window in the church at 
I^irchington, England, whore the j)ainter-poet is buried. The 
composition is nearly tilled hv the two figures, Christ standing 
at the left, on a little higher level than the blind man, towards 
whose eyes he reaches his hand. The blind man is a Iwardless 
youth, carrying a stalF in one hand, and lifting his face pa- 
thetically to the Saviour's. In the background is seen the 
gate of the city, where two spectators stand, lifting their hands 
in wonder at the miracle. Above is the reference to St. Mark 
viii. 22 J 2'A, and IkjIow, the legend, Th(? Light sbineth in Dark- 
ness. 

The window was designed by Shields, and erected V)y Ros- 
setti's mother. 

IV. Tjik TKANSKK;ri:ATi(»x 

Ami it cani«» to i><is> jilnmt ;in oi^lit «ljiys after tln'^e sayings, he took Peter 
and John and .lames, and went up into n mountain to pray. 

And as he ]>rayrd, the fashion of his e(unitenan('»* was altered, and his rai- 
ment was wliit*' and jxli«<terinix. 

And, l)eiioM, tiirre taIk«Ml with him two men, which wtTe Moses and Klias; 

Wlio appeared in ;^Iory, and >pake of liis «l»'c«-a>e wliitdi lie sliouM accom- 
jdish at .Tt'rusahMn. 

But peter and thev that \\vrv witli liim were lieavy witli sh'ep: an<l when 
tliev were awakf, tliev saw hi< irh»rv, and tlie two men tliat stood with him. 

An<l it cam** t<» pass, as ihcy (h-parted from him, Peter said unto .Tesus, 
Master, it is ^ood for u> to \n' hen*: ami h't us makf three tahernaeh^s; one 
for thee, and onr for Mox-s, and on»' for Klia"<: not knowing what he said. 

While lie thus s|>ake, there came a cloud, and overshadowe<l them: and 
thev feared as tijev entered into the cloud. 

And there canu' a voice out of the cloud, >ayin;r, This is my beloved Son: 
hear him.— Lukk ix. 28 .'{5. 

And suddenlv, when thev had looke<l r«)und about, thev>awno man anv 
nmre, sav(? .lesus only with tluMu^elves. 

Anil as they came jIowu from the mountain, he charp-d them that they 
should t«dl no man what thin>rs ihev had s«'en, till the Son of man were risen 
from the dead. 

And they kept that >ayinjLr with them<elves, (juestioninp: one with another 
wliat the rising fnon the dead >hould mean. — Makk ix. 8-10. 

The Transfiguration of Our Lord stands entirely apart from 
every other event during his ministry as a singlr extraordinary 
manifestation of his divine glory. Hitlierto his life had been 
poured out for others in active deeds of mercy and in con- 
tinuous preaching, and it seemed no i)art of his purpose to 
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rovctil his own glory. It was wliile ho prayod, and when his 
three companions were sleeping heavily, tliat suddenly, as if 
in spite of himself, the divine burst a moment the limitations 
of the human flesli and shone forth with dazzling ettulgence. 
l)iscovere<l by his disciples in his transHgured beauty, lie en- 
joined secrecy upon them until he should rise from the dead. 
This charge closely connects in religious significance the Trans- 
figuration with tlie Resurrection, the former as a promise and 
prophecy of the latter. 

As a subject of art, the Transfiguration has assumed two 
typical forms of composition. In the more literal, (Christ 
stands on an eminence, between Moses and Elias ; in the more 
ideal, the three figures are raised above the surface of the earth, 
(Jhrist being surroiuided by a mandorla, or oval glory. The 
latter form may have been suggested by the Evangelist's state- 
ment that the propheUs ^^ appeared in glory," but in any case 
it is a very appropriate artistic expression for a supernatural 
change in the appearance of Jesus. 

The gesture of the transfigured Christ is variously inti^r- 
pret^MJ, — sometimes as one of blessing, sometimes as one of 
prayer, most oft<Mi, perhaps, as an outreaching to the heavenly 
Father, with both hands raised. The prophets are in an atti- 
tude of adoration, kneeling or standing, each a dignified old 
man. The three disci])le3 are always on a lower level, seated 
or lying on the ground, and apparently just starting from a 
sleep. Their attitudes and gestures of surprise, fear, and adora- 
tion, are similar to those of the shepherds in the Annunciation 
to the Shepherds, or of the guards in the later types of the 
Uesurrcction. 

The history of the Transfiguration as an art subject dates 
presumably from the mosaics, as I find no evidence of its a|>- 
pearance in earlier monuments, such as Kas-reliefs of any kind, 
or frescoes in the catacombs. Two examples in mosaics are 
the well-known symbolic re])resentation in S. Apollinare in 
Classe, Ravenna, and the decoration in the vault of St. Cath- 
arine's Monastery, Mt. Sinai. 

Following these next in chronological order come the minia- 
tures of illuminated manuscripts ; as in the Evangelarium at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the (iospel Uook of Munich, and the minia- 
tures of (Jirolamo da Cremona at Siena. 

In historical series illustrating the complete life of Christ, 
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thero li.is b»*Hn no linanimity a> t'-» the imfH^rtamv of the 
Tran>Hj:urLiti'»n. owiiii;. it ii.-»vn:s t-i h.m. ti> ii:noranoo of the 
theolnj^icjil r*»h«ti«.»n> >*i the «=-Yf-ut. in- 1 al>o. |HThap<. to tlie simi- 
laritv l»et\retn tli** s-ilji^-ot. aitisiicaliv ro.:anU*tl. nml the inoro 
imiwrlani iiiri'l*.-nt> of ih*^' R»--'irr. -tivn ami A;«i>ii>it'ii. (tii»tto's 
series at l*a«ii:a, ii>i:allv n^Mrilfl .is a tvpical srhrlion. ihu'^ 

• - « I 

nut inrlii«le it. n«'r is it in the (••h-.;!!*' soho.-l j»an»l (^f tlie 
Berlin ^iallery: wliile. on th»^ nt]u.r liiniil. l>arna, (laddi, 
CThil)erti. ami Fra Antrelif^^. all ii.tr"ilnce it intt^ tht-ir series. 

(rhihf-rti's treatment is alonu' llh- nit-n* lit*.Tal lines, Cluist 
ami tjje pn»pliets sian^lin-^ on a le\ tl ; while (laihli's is of the 
other type, showing the Christ in niiil-air in a mamlorla, with 
Moses an'l Klia.-* knielin^' nn the «arth. Fra An^^^elien's in the 
Florence A<'adeniv series is of the f^rnu r tv]>e, but in nne of 
the fres(;r»es of San Marc<» th<' m«.»nk-paint<*r rises to an umisual 
orimnalitv. Christ >tan«]s «»n a rockv ennnenee with his arms 
cxtemleil horizontally, to represent tlie Cnuilixion, of whieh 
lie was talking to Moses and Flia»;. The pro]»hets appear as 
visions, their heails alom* Iw-inj' st-en on the outer eddies of 
the mandorla. The three di>riples are grouped Indow in the 
asnal manner. 

In the later Henaissanee tlie Transfiguration never became 
f* very frequent subject. There are a few interesting exam- 
Dies from the Venetian srhool. 

I>y Lorenzo Lotto there is an early work, profusely gilded, 
in the Municipio at lv«'canati. 

By Ikilliui there is an early work (attributed to ^lantegna) 
in the Correr Museum. Wnice. 

By IVnnachi, in tin? Venice Academy, is a lunette showing 
only the three figures of the Chri>t with the i)r«>phets. 

By Titian there is a very interesting picture of the Tnins- 
figuration, painted at the age of eighty-nine, (.'hrist i.«> just 
rising from the earth, whitrh h<' touclies with his rigid, foot as 
with ontstrctche<l arms he looks to heaven. The prophets are 
on either side, and the three awestruck apostles watch liim 
from the foreground. The picture is in tlie Church of S. 
8alvatore, Venice, and Titian's brother, Francesco Vec«dli, 
painted the same subject on the organ shutters of the same 
church, as a companion piece to the Hesurrection. 

By Tintoretto there is a jiicture of the Transfiguration in 
the Church of S. Afra, Brescia. 
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By Savoldo there are two pictures, one in the TTffizi Gal- 
lery, Florence, and another in the Anihrosiana, Milan. The 
painting of tlie UfHzi is noted for fine color. The arrange- 
ment is simple and without originality. The Christ is a rather 
commonplace figure, standing on an eminence between the two 
pro]>hets and raising both arms to heaven. Moses and Elias, 
on a somewhat lower level, adore him, and the three disciples 
iKilow fall backwards in fear, their faces illumined bv the 
light from the Saviour's glory. 

Th(» Transfiguration was twice painted by Perugino, the first 
time in loOO, among tlie frescoes of the Cambio at Perugia, 
and the second, in 1522, as an altar-piece, now in the Perugia 
Gallery. The latter work is not notable, but the former is 
judged by some tlie j)ainter\s l)est inspiration. It occupies, 
with the Nativity, the wall o])posite the entrance in the great 
Hall of Exchange, the two representing together the divine 
and the human united in the person of Christ. Lifted alx)ve 
the earth and the things of earth, the Saviour, gentle and 
benign, is seen standing on a sniall cloud, surrounded by the 
mandorla. The prophets kneel eacli on a cloud on either side, 
while the disciples, looking up from the earth, express emotions 
far finer than common fear and amazement, — rather a solemn 
awe and ecstasy in the beautiful vision. 

Perugino's ])icture carried to full perfection the style made 
sacred by j)receding generations of j>ainters. Tt would seem 
that nothing ])etter was possible within these limits, but when 
the same coni[)<)siti()nal elements had been fused in PaphaeVs 
glowing imagination they were wrought out in an essentially 
now form. There is here nothing artificial or mechanical in the 
elevation of Christ above the earth; it is rather the inevitable 
buoyancy of a human body, suddenly freed from the restraint 
of natural law. rising in the spirit of prayer towards the Father 
of sjurits. The poise is a fine examjde of PaphaeKs un- 
failing ])ower to hoM to the golden ww.ixii between a heavy 
mechanical attitude and a fantastic and exaggerated agility. 
ITe is less successful in the figures of the ])rophets, whose 
positions are somewhat incongruous with their dignity. 

The dazzling glory of the vision is indicate<l, not by any 
mechanical mandorla, but by an emanation of g(>lden light, the 
effect of which is vividly manifested in the group of disci jdes 
below, blinded by the radiance. The face of the Saviour is 
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lifted heavenward with an expression of holy rapture, as if 
looking into the heaven of heavens. The lower half of the 
picture is devoted to a group surrounding the demoniac child, 
wlioni Our Lord healed upon descending tin; mount. The tur- 
moil of excitement l)elow brings into striking relief the celes- 
tial apparition above, towards which eager pointing hands are 
lifted from tht^ crowd. The total eilect is of an elongated 
pyramid, iillcd at the base witli struggling humanity, and 
crowned at the apex with the serene figure of the divine 
Kedeemer. 

The history of the picture is of |)eculiar intenrst as Kaphael's 
last work, left untinished at his death. It was originally in- 
tended for the Cathedral at Narbonne, and was painted at the 
order of the (.^ardinal de ^I(;dici, who at the same time com- 
missioned Seljastian del IMombo to paint another work for the 
same place. The two artists were thus brought into open 
competition, and the verdict of the ages has been in favor of 
the Transfiguration. After the death of Jvaphael it was de- 
cided to retain the picture in Ivome, and, j^assing through many 
vicissitudes, it has found a final resting-jdace in the Vatican 

Gallerv. 

In modern church decoration the Transfiguration is an 
appropriat*' though not frecfucnt theme. There is a curious 
window design by i^'ord !Madox JJrown, in wJiich the subject 
is treated as prefiguring the Vassion, Our Lord being repre- 
sented with the crown of thorns and the stigmata. The 
Transfiguration is tht^ su])ject of the reredos in high relief 
in the Church of the Transfiguration, New York. 

V. ClIKIST llKALIXCi TIIK DkMONFAC ChILD 

Aud one of tin- luiiltittnh' aiisWfnd ami .--aid, Master, I have liroujjjht unto 
thee my s<»n, which hath a duinh spirit; 

And whtTcsofvcr he taketh liini, he teareth him: aud lie foanu'th, and 
^nasheth with his t»'i'tli, and pinnh away: and I s|>ake to thy disciph-N that 
they shouhl rast him out: and th»'v ctiiiM not. 

He answcri'th him, and saiHi. <> faitliless pMn-ration, h(»w lon^ shall 1 he 
with you ? how lou^ shall I >utTrr vmu ? lirin;^ him unto nu'. 

Antl they brought him unt<» him: and when he saw him, straightway the 
spirit tan* liim; and he frll on th*- ;:P»und, and wallowed foamiu'^. 

Aud he aski'd his father, ]h>\\ h»n<,^ is it ago >in(e this came unto him ? 
Ami he snid, Of a ehihl. 

Ami ofttinu's it luitli ea^t him into the tire, and into the waters, to (h-stroy 
him: but if thou canst do anything, have comi)a>»>iou «)U u«<, aud hel[) us. 
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Jesu!<i said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth. 

And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said with tears, Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 

When Jesus siiw that the ])iM>ple came running together, he rebuked the 
foul spirit, saying unto him. Thou dumb and deaf sjiirit, I charge thee, conu' 
out of him, and enter no more into him. 

And the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and came out of him: and he was 
as one dead; Insomuch that many said, lie is dead. 

but Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and he arose. — Mauk 
ix. 17-27. 

The Healing of the Demoniac Child is related with great 
explicitness, and as the details are of a nature to make the 
suhject entirely unfit for art, it has seldom heen represented. 

We have already noted KaphaeFs allusion to the incident 
in the lower portion of the Transfiguration. Here the mo- 
ment depicted is the father's ineffectual appeal to the disciples 
ill the absence of the Master. The child throws out his arms 
in a rigid gesture while the father holds him from behind and 
the disciples press forward on the other side with every ex- 
pr»?ssion of pity, amazement, and solicitude. 

It is related that the sudden cessation of the dreadful dis- 
ease at Our Lord's bidding left the child as dead, whereupon 
the Master lifted him up by the hand. This closing episode 
of the narrative is the subject of Bida's engraving illustrating 
the ninth chai)ter of St. Mark. The child lies on the ground, 
in the centre of tlie composition, witli Christ l)ending over him 
from the rear, and a man (probably the father) kneeling beside 
the prostrate form and raising his face to the Master's. 

VI. The Till BUTE Money Miraculously Tkovided 

And when they were come to ("ajternaum, they that received tribute money 
came to Peter, and said, Doth nut your master j)ay tribute ? 

He 8aith, Yes. And when he was c(»me into the house, .lt*sus prevented him, 
saying, AVhat thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kinjf>^ of tlie earth take 
cuMtom or tribute ? of their own children, or of strangers ? 

Peter fiaith unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him. Then are the 
children free. 

Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 
an hook, and take up the fish that tirst cometh up; and when thou hast o]M'ned 
his m<uith, thou shall find a piece of money: that take, and give unto them 
f<>r me and thee. — Matt. xvii. 24-27. 

Our Lord's relation to the civil government was twice dis- 
cussed in connection with the payment of tribute dues^ — ouce^ 
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at his own instiii]C(;, willi tlit apostli; IVIcr. ^ml uj^uiii wi 
Koiiii^ of tl)(^ 1'liiiriscox specially i]clt;guli.'il to cutriiii liitii 
di-liate. Tlu'sc iiiciUciitii liave ou the Kiirfact: u cuiitcmiKjiii 
Ritlnir than MtiivtirNJ iiit«ruHt, au<l have tliercfDrn not l>i'i 
luaili: tt part of thu suriul tieutmcnl uf Clirisl'n life in a. 
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The miraculous provision of the tribute money is sometimes 
represented as a scene in the life of the prince of apostles. 
As such it is one of Masaccio's frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel in the Church of the Carmine, Florence. Three scenes 
are combined in one composition. In the centre Christ stands, 
surrounded by a circle of his disciples, giving the order to 
Peter, who points to the water at the left. At one side Peter 
is seen again on the bank, bending over to take the coin from 
the mouth of a fish. At the right the apostle appears a third 
time, paying the tribute to an official. The picture has be- 
come generally familiar on account of its historical importance 
as a part of the famous series which became a veritable art 
academy for succeeding generations of Italian painters. 

By the Spanish painter llibera, known in Italy as Lo Spa- 
gnoletto (the little Spaniard), there is an interesting picture 
in the Corsini Gallery, Rome, of Christ commanding Peter to 
pay the tribute money. The group is well conceived, with 
Christ standing in the centre, facing out, and Peter kneeling 
in the foreground at his feet, his fine strong face seen in pro- 
file. Two other disciples stand beside Jesus on the right of 
the picture, (hi the ground lies a fish, to which Peter points, 
holding the coin in tlie right hand and raising his face inquir- 
ingly. The Saviour makes a commanding gesture with out- 
stretched hand, pointing out of the picture. In the background 
a fisherman is seen on a rock by the lakeside. 



VII. TiiK Ten Lepers Healed 

Aiid as he entered into a certain villaj;e, there met him ten men that were 
lepers, which stood afar off: 

And they lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 
, And wlien he saw them, lie said unto them, Go shew yourselves unto tlie 
priests. And it came to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed. 

And one of them, when he saw that he was healetl, turned back, and with 
a loud voice j^loritie«l (iod. 

And fell down on his face at liis feet, giving him thanks: and he was a 
Samaritan. 

And Jesus answering; said, Were there not ten cleansed ? but wliere are the 
nine ? 

There are not f<»und that returne«l to j^ive j;lory to (lo<l, save this stranjjer. 

And he said unti> him, Ari^*, p» thy way: thy faith hath ma<le tliee whole. 
— LuKK xvii. 12-19. 
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So loathsome a disease as leprosy would seem quite l)eyond 
the proper sphere of artistic representation, and the healing of 
the ten lepers as an art subject is found chielly in the course 
of complete sets of l^ible illustrations. It occurs, for instance, 
in the mosaics of the Monreale Cathedral. From illuminated 
manuscripts we may cite as examples the Gospel Book of 
Gotha, and the miniatures by Girolamo da Cremona and 
Lil:)erale da Verona, in tlic Siena Cathedral Library. Liberale 
has selected with great delicacy of feeling that moment of the 
narrative when the Samaritan leper, alone of the ten, throws 
himself ♦'ratefuHv at the; Saviour's feet. The other nine are 
seen receding in the distance, passing through tlie gate of the 
city. 

In Bida's series of etchings the story is treated as a street 
scene, with the ten lepers huddled together at tlie end of the 
street in the ])ackground of the comi)ositi()n. ( )ur Lord stands 
in the foreground, h)()king down tlie street towards the un- 
fortunates, raising his right hand with the miracle-working 
gesture. 

In Tissot's water-color the lepers are portrayed with a real- 
ism which makes them a grotes<iue and painful sight. 

VIII. Chktst with tiik Woman" taken in Adultery 

And tlu' scrihos ami IMiarisrrs hroiif^lit iinl(» him a woman taken in a«lul- 
terv: and when thcv had set h<'i in the midst, 

Thi'V sav unto him, Ma-^tiT, this >\('nian was taken in adtdtcrv, in the very 
art. 

Now Moses in the hiw ••ommanded us, that sneh shouhl be stontMi: but 
what sayest thou ? 

This they sai«l, temptinj^ him, that they mi^Mit have t(» aeense him. Hut 
•lesiis stooju'd down, and witli his tiiiji^er wrote on the ground, as thoiifrh he 
lieard them not. 

So when they continued askiiii,' him, he lifted up himself, and >au{ unto 
them, lie that is without >in amont; you, let him tirst ea>t a stone at her. 

And apiin he >tooped down, and wrote on the ground. 

And they whieii heard it, being eonvieted by their own eonseience, went 
out one ])y cme, beginning at the eldest, even unt«> the last: and .lesus was 
left ahme, and the wiunan standing in the midst. 

When JesuH had lifted uj) himself, and saw none but the w<»man, he said 
unto her, Woman, where are tlmse thine accusers? hath no nuin condemned 
thee ? 

She said, No man, Lctrd. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I eon<lemn 
thee: gu, and sin no more. — .loiix viii. ;j-ll. 
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The doubt cast by modern criticism upon the authenticity 
of the incident of Christ and the Adulteress has had no effect 
upon the popular sentiment in regard to the event. It is nat- 
urally accepted as a parallel to the incident in the house of 
Simon, and there can be no impropriety in assuming that He 
who forgave the sinner who anointed his feet would deal with 
equal gentleness with any other erring woman. 

A diversity of opinion exists in regard to the origin of the 
artistic treatment of the subject. There is occasionally found 
among early art monuments a group representing Christ with 
a woman kneeling at his feet, who is variously considered the 
woman who touched the hem of his garment, the Syro-l*hoeni- 
cian woman, or the woman taken in adultery. In whatever 
way this question is settled, it remains true that the subject 
was not actually developed before the sixteenth century, when 
it was quite popular in every art school, and particularly with 
the Venetians. 

No subject from Christ's life, originating in this period, is 
at all comparable with those of longer standing as an exponent 
of sacred sentiment. Selected at this late day, tlie attraction 
was purely aesthetic, and not at all religious. This principle 
is espexiially marked in the subject under consideration. It 
was regarded as a romantic episode in which a handsome young 
man espouses the cause of a pretty woman in distress. Like 
the woman of Samaria, the adulteress shows no sign of shame 
or remorse, nor is Our Lord the dignified figure of one who, 
forgiving the sinner, yet rebukes the sin. In sliort, both the 
central figures are generally far from Ijeing an ideal expression 
of the true meaning of the incident. 

The scene is usually in the precincts of the temidc, and 
the composition includes the figures of numerous spectators, 
scribes and Pharisees. The woman stands oi)i)osite Christ, 
who sits or stands in the middle of the picture. Sometimes 
she is brutally dragged in by soldiers, a version (piite unwar- 
ranted by St. John's narrative*. In the later j)ictures she is 
kneeling. The moment varies with the artist, ^lost often 
Christ addresses the scribe who has asked him the question. 
In other pictures he is writing on the ground, or perhaps 
I>ointing to what he has written, the latter action being the 
painter's own interpolation. 

I have nowhere seen, except in Tissot's series, any represcnta- 
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tion of that later moment when Christ, left alone with the wo- 
man, addresses his final words to her. It seems strange that 
the beautiful solemnity of this scene has not appealed to artists. 

Our principal examples must l>e taken from Venetian art, in 
which the subject was for oln'ious reasons a special favorite. • 

There are at least two pictures of Christ and the Adulteress 
by Lorenzo Lotto, one in Loreto, and one in the Louvre, Paris. 
Of the latter there are coi)ies in tlie Dresden Gallery and in 
the Spada and liarlxjrini Palaces at Kome. Tlie composition 
contains seventeen half-length figures, five acting as dramatis 
jiersojuf in the foreground. The woman stands at the left, 
held by a soldier. A scribe in front, accompanied by a young 
man, prefers his cliarge to Christ, who is in the centre, stand- 
ing with raised hand. 

Seveml pictures of the subject have been attributed to Titian, 
but none among them are authentic in tlie light of recent criti- 
cism. One of these in S. Afra, l>rescia, is prol)ably the work 
of Giulio Campi. In a landscape setting, with a temple and 
grove seen in the distance, the Saviour addresses a Pharisee on 
the left, while a woman sttinds on the right, surroinided by 
her accusers, and bending l>efore Christ. The figures are in 
half-length, and the heads are all interesting, though that of 
Christ is unfortunately the weakest in the picture. 

Another in the lielvedere, Vienna (copy in the Gallery at 
Padua), may Ije the work of l*adovanino. In this the viotif 
is somewhat unique, as Christ is apparently moving away, 
when, hearing the charge, he turns al)out. A man drags the 
woman forward towards Christ, and a venerable scribe holds 
up a scroll, presumably the Mosaic law. In the Capitol at 
Rome is a third picture, formerly attril)uted to Titian, but now 
called an early work of Palma. The j)icture of the (!orsini 
Gallery, liome, once assigned to Titian, is now autlioritatively 
given to Rocco Marconi. Another by Rocco Marconi is in the 
I^rlin Gallery, showing tlie painter himself as one of the 
spectators. 

Tintoretto several times repeated the subject of Christ and 
the Adulteress, examples being in the Venice Academy, in the 
Dresden Gallery,^ and in the archbishop's palace at Milan. 

1 TIk' pictures in tlie Venire Academy and in the Dres<len (lallerv are ni»t 
included in BerensonV list of Tintorett<»'h workj* in the Vtiutlnn Paltittrs of 
tke litnaiisanct . 
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The mot If in these, as is elsewhere so common, is Our Lord's 
reply to the scribe. He sits at the base of a pillar, having 
already traced the words on the pavement at his feet. 

Some pictures from northern art deserve mention. 

l^y Franz Francken JI., in the Dresden (iallery. Christ is 
in the act of writing on the ground. 

]5y Lucas Cranach, in the Munich (iallery. The figures are 
in half-length, and the heads of Christ and the woman are 
admirable. 

From the workshop of (-ranach, in the Dresden (iallery. 
A spirited conception of the scene. Christ, grasping the 
woman's wrist, turns to a man who holds a stone, and chal- 
lenges him to throw it, gesturing with his free hand towards 
the woman. 

( )f seventeenth century |)ainters who have treated the sulv 
ject, the l)est known names are Poussin, Rubens, and Rem- 
brandt. 

roussin's picture is in the Louvre, Paris. The woman 
kneels weeping in front of Christ, surrounded by scribes and 
Pharisees. At the right, a group of spectators are reading the 
w'onls Christ has traced on the ground. 

The picture by Rubens is at Leigh Court, England, and 
contains twelve figures in half-length. 

Rembrandt's painting is in the National Gallery, London, 
and is dated l()4'l. The scene is the interior of a great CJothic 
cathedral at the foot of a broad staircase leading to the high 
altar. All the light is concentrated on the figure of the woman 
kneeling on a lower step at the feet of the Master, while a 
priest beside her lifts the veil from her face. The other fig- 
ures are but dindy discerned in the deep obscurity which en- 
velops the; picture. It is a characteristic work, illustrating 
well Rembrandt's peculiar qualities both in te(;hnique and in 
interpretation. 

Our latter-day painters have not neglected the incidents, 
though ])ictures are not common lx?cause unsuitable luv gen- 
eral distribution, llofmann's painting, in the Dresden CJallery, 
is well known, and combines with the classical elegance r»f a 
well balanced composition a dignified and earnest religious sen- 
timent. Other pictures are by Siemiradzki, by Otto Wolf, by 
Domenico Morelli, and the subject is included in the illus- 
trated Bibles of Bida and Tissot. 
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IX. The Good Samaritan 

And Jesus aiisweriiif; said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
woiinticd him, and de])arted, leaviuf;^ him half dead. 

And l>y chance there came down a certain priest that way: and when he 
saw him, he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Ix>vite, when he was at the place, came and looked on him, 
and j)assed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and when 
he saw him, he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pourin^^ in oil and wine, and 
set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow when he dcparte<i, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 

Which now <»f these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 
among the thieves ? — Luke x. 30-.*J6. 

As Our Lord's definition of a neighbor, the story of the 
Good Samaritan is deeply impressed upon the popular imagi- 
nation. It is one of the few parables which has had any 
prominence in art, being second to the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in antiquity and importance. It appears in the Gospel 
lV)ok of Munich, and is among the miniatures by Liberale da 
Verona in the Siena Cathedral Library. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was frequently treated both in northern and Italian art. 

Ileinrich Aldegrever gives us the story in four scenes. 
Domenico Feti includes it in his series of the parables in the 
Dresden (iallery. 

With the Passano family, as would be expected, it was a 
favorite subject. Like the Appearance of the Angel to the 
Sheplierds, it alForded a simple viotif for a landscape picture, 
with iKjasant figures in the foreground- There is a fine picture 
by old Jacopo, in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, and another in 
the National (Jallery, London. A third, by Francesco P^sano, 
is in the I^rlin Gallery, and is evidently based upon the origi- 
nal at Vienna. The moment chosen in every case is when 
the Good Samaritan binds up the wounds of the unfortunate 
traveler, his ass and dog standing near by. The priest and 
Levite are seen disapi^ejiring in the distant landscape. Mrs. 
Jameson praises especially the picture in the National Gallery, 
which she says is ** full of character, while the color has the 
depth and transparency of gems." 
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Ven)iiesi!'s pictiire, in the Dresden Gallery, shows essentially 
the 'i.iine design the Ciood Sannntaii Ijeing in the act of pour 
inf; < il III the nuiiii Is < f 1 is neihhl>ur 

III the Dutch irt f the 'ic\eiiteeiith century the theme 
cl)0«(n front the il ry i the moment of arrMal at the inn 
There if i picture of this hiljcct ly Vtlrian van ter \eIdo, 
and t« > hy Kcmbrandt ihe i iiiitii {, 1 y Kemlnin It (H 48) 
m the Louvre Tins is f imous i^ tl o 1 1 e t of tl i. master's 
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Several years before (1633), Krcmbrandt had already essayed 
the same general subject in an etching, but with slightly dilFer- 
ent details in arrangement. The wounded traveler is being 
lifted from his horse on to the inn steps, while the Samaritan, 
as before, makes his explanation to the host in the doorway. 

By Sir Charles Eastlake there is a celebrated picture of 
the Good Samaritan, painted in 1850. The earlier motif is 
taken of the Samaritan's first ministrations to the stranger, 
and the treatment is strongly religious in sentiment. The 
Good Samaritan is very plainly intended to represent Our 
Lord himself, his face and dress being of the usual Christ 
type. Sitting on the ground, he tenderly supports the wounded 
man against his knee. A fine horse stands at one side, nibbling 
the grass while he waits for his master. In point of composi- 
tion this is perhaps the finest of Eastlake's sacred pictures. 

A modern picture by Siemeroth is well known through 
reproductions, and treats the subject in a manner similar to 
the above. 

A picture by E. Dupain, exhibited in 1877, met with 
decided success. It follows the typical northern picture in 
general style, showing the arrival of the party at the inn. 



X. Christ in the House of Martha and Mary 

Now it came to i>aj<3, as they went, that he entered into a certain villafre: 
and a certain woman named Martha received him into her honse. 

And ylie had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesu.s* feet, and heard 
his word. 

But Martha was cunil)ered about much serving;, and came to him, and said, 
Lord, dost thou not care that mv sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her 
therefore that she help me. 

And Jesus answered an<l said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things : 

But one thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. — Luke x. 38-42. 

One of the most touching features in the life of the Man 
of Sorrows is his intimacy in the household at Bethany, com- 
posed of Lazarus and his two sist<»rs. Hither he came often, 
and, as we suppose, for rest. At one time a question raised 
by Martha was the occasion of a reproof from the Saviour, 
which St. Luke reconls with some detail. This incident was 
naturally overlooked in the period of sacred art when sub- 
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jects were sought chiefly for their syinholic ami doctrinal sig- 
nificance. Not until a late era was the more intimate aiul 
domestic aspect of Christ's life consid(^red in relation to art. 

The earliest example I have foun<l of the artistic represen- 
tation of ('hrist in the house of Martha and Mary is in a 
Latin manuscript of the New Testament ornamented with 
miniatures in a (ireek style. This treasure helongs to the 
V^atican Lihrary, and some of tlie illustrations are reproduced 
in the ** Ilistoire de I'Art par les jNIonumens/' by Seroux 
d'Agincourt, who assigns the work to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The composition referred to shows an outdoor scene 
with the city wall (Jerusalem) in the hackground. A round 
table is set in the centre, with Christ placed in the rear. 
Mary kneels at one side and Martha approaches from the 
other, ])earing a plate. Christ gestures to Martha as if ad- 
dressing her. 

The subji'ct is also among the frescoes of the ]\inuccini 
Chapel (by Giovanni da ]\Iilano), S. Croce, Florence, where 
it is one of that series of compositions illustrating the life of 
the Magdalene already referred to (p. 1. *>(>). 

In the sixteenth century, the l^assano family (da Ponte) of 
painters were the only artists apparently who uvddv use of the 
incident.^ Like the other New Testament subjcMjts which they 
selected, it aflorded special attractions for f/eiwr painting. 
There are no less than five pictures, perhaps more, attributed 
to different meml)ers of the family, in Kurojx'an galleries: in 
the Hermitage, 8t. ]*etersburg, in the I^fhzi, Florcnice, in the 
Brera, Milan, in the Munich (Jallery, and in the ('assel Gal- 
lery. Doubtless they an^ all cojues of some lost original. 
Tli(» composition shows an interior, with table laid, and the 
maid busv with a kettle which hangs over the fire. CI i list 
and the two apostles have just entered and are wcIcouumI by 
the two sisters, ^lary falling at the Master's feet, while i\Iar- 
tha invites him to the table. 

In the seventeenth centurv, the subject of Christ with i\Iar- 
tha and Mary became rpiite j)opular in all the art schools of 
Europe, and was treated by some of the; best painters of tlio 
time. In these pictures a single viofif was uniformly chosen, 
the moment being later than that of the IJassano pictures, and 

1 A sinpjlc exception is tin* pnintinp^ by Tintoretto at Au^>bnri;, of which 
I am unable to gut any description. 
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more distinctly illustrative of the point of the narrative. Christ 
is seated, with Mary at his feet, and Martha is making her re- 
proachful appeal. I will mention some specific examples. 

By Velasquez, in the National Gallery, London. An in- 
terior picture showing two apartments. At the left is a 
kitchen scene where a maid stands at a table receiving orders 
from an elderly woman. Through a window at the right an 
inner room is seen in which Christ sits with the two sisters, 
addressing Martha. Here the incident which gives meaning 
to the picture is entirely subordinated as a mere excuse to 
give an attractive title to a genre painting. 

With Steenwyck the order of the two rooms is reversed. 
The foreground is occupied with a splendid hall lighted by a 
window at the left. The kitchen occupies the background, 
beyond an arched doorway. Our Lord is seated at a table in 
the hall, with Mary on a low stool beside him, an open Iwok 
on her lap. Martlia stands in the centre, and to her the Master 
turns with his gentle rebuke. The picture is in the Louvre, 
Paris. 

The Louvre contains another picture of the same subject by 
Jouvenet, consisting uf eight figures, five of whom are disciples. 
Christ, sitting in the centre, turns to Martha to reply to the 
question indicated by her gesture towards her sister seated 
opposite him. 

By Lc Sueur, in the Munich Gallery, is a picture con- 
sidered by Victor Cousin one of the artist's finest pieces. 
This composition also includes a group of disciples in addi- 
tion to the chief figures. There is a good copy at Marseilles. 

Smith's " Catalogue raisonne " describes a painting of Christ 
with Martha and Mary, formerly in the collection of the 
author. The scene is laid in a court inclosed by a marble 
balustrade, and the Saviour sits in the middle, between the 
two sisters, Mary seated with a book on her lap, and Martha 
standing. The kitchen is seen through an open door. I 
know nothing of the present whereabouts or condition of this 
picture, but there is a painting in the Ryks Museum, Amster- 
dam (there assigned to tlie monogrammist V. M. L.), which 
is quite after the manner of Rubens and in a very similar 
style of composition to that described by Smith. Our Lord, 
however, is not, as usual, turning to Martha, but raises his 
face to heaven, laying one hand on his breast and gesturing 
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with the otlier towards Mary to indicate that she has chosen 
" the better part." 

Christ in the House of Martha and Mary is the subject of 
a number of later-day pictures, none of which arc notable con- 
tributions to art. Martha's former character of a scold has 
Ijeen much modified, and she is rendered not less attractive 
than her sister, but of a contrasting type of beauty. There 
are examples by Siemiradzki, by Paul Leroy, by Schonherr, 
by Hofinann, and in the illustrated Bibles. 

Siemiradzki 's picture is one of the most original of these, 
being an attempt, previously never made, to give an oriental 
character to the scene. The setting is the walled garden just 
outside the house, and Christ sits on a stone bench, engaged 
in conversation with Mary. Martha comes down the steps 
in the rear, with a vessel to draw water. The effect is pic- 
turesque and suggestive. 

XI. The Restoration of the Max horn Blind 

And as Jesus passed bv, hv saw a man which was blind from his birth. 

An<l his diseipies asked him, sayin^f, Master, who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that lie was born blind ? 

.Tesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that 
the works of (lod should be made manifest in him. 

I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
eonu'th, when no man ean work. 

As lonj: as I am in the world, I am the lipht of the world. 

When he had thus spoken, he spat on the p^round, and made clay of the 
spittle, and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 

And said unto him, (io, wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is by interpreta- 
tion, Sent.) He went his way therefore, and washed, and came seeing. — 
John ix. 1-7. 

The Kestoration of the Man bom Blind is included among 
the subjects in various illustrated Bibles. 

By Bida the story is set in an oriental arcaded street. The 
blind man stands leaning against a wall, supported by a staff. 
Christ stands o|)po.site, with one hand on the man's eyes, bend- 
ing forward with the scrutinizing interest of a physician. In 
the background are groups of spectators. 

By Tissot the narrative is illustrated by two water-colors. 
The scene of the first is at the pool of Siloam, while the 
second is in the synagogue where the blind man is questioned 
by the curious, and for answer points to the distant figure of 
Christ, 
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XII. TiiK Kaisixg of Lazarus 

Now a certain man was siok, named Lazaru"*, <»f l^-tliany, the town (»f Mary 
and lu'T sisttT Martha. 

TluTi'fori' Ills sistt'r> sent unto him, >ayinj^, Lord, bidudd, Iw whom thou 
lovt'>t is ««ick. 

Whi'U .Ii'nus heard that, he said, Tln> sirkness is not unfo lU'ath. hut for the 
glory of (iod, tliat tlie Son of (iod mij^ht he ^h»rilied tlu'n-]»y. 

Now Jesus h»ve«l Martha, ami her si>.t«T, and Lazarus. 

Wlu;n he had h«'ard therefon; tluit he was >Wk, he al)ode two thiys .».till in 
the same |»laee wln-n; lie wa>. 

Then after tliat saith he to his diseiph-s, Let u> '^o into Juda-a ai^ain. 

Then when Jesus came, he found that lit- luid hiin in iUr i^rave four days 
already. 

Then Martha, as soou as sin- heanl tlial Jesu> wa> eomin^, went and met 
him: hut Mary sat still in the house. 

[And Martha] went her way, and called Mary her .-i^ttr M'eretly, -ayin^, 
the Master is eouu', and ealh-lli for tlu*e. 

As soon as she heard that, >he arose ijniekly, and came unto liim. 

And [.Tesu.-] <aid, WIhmt have ye laid him ? Tiny >aid unto him. Lord, 
come and >ee. 

Jesus tln'refore ai^ain t^roaninji; in himself eiuneth to the ji^rave. It was a 
cavr, and a stone lay upon it. 

Je<us saitl. Take ye away tin* stone. Martha, tin- si>ti'r of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Lord, hy this tinn- he .-tinkith: for he hath lu'en <lead 
four day^. 

Je>us siitli unto her. Said I not unto the*-, that, if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the ^l«»ry of (iod ? 

Then thev took awav tin; >loin; from the idae** where the dead was laid. 
And Jrsus lifted \\\> h\< ^'y^'^, -'^'nl said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me. 

And 1 knew that thou heare^t nu' always: but beeaust- of tin* in'oplc >\hirh 
stand bv I sai<l it, that thev mav believi* that thou ha^t m-ui nn-. 

And when he thu> ha<l "pokm, he cried with a loud voin-, La/arus. conie 
forth. 

And he that was dead canje forth, bound hand and foot with ;::raverlotlu-<: 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unr<» theiu, Loo>i«- 
him, and let him f;c). — John xi. 1-44. 

To pagan Koine, one of tlie most wonderful doctrines of the 
new religion wa.s tliat of the resurrection. The glorions hope 
of a life beyond the tomb took deej) hold upon heart and 
imagination, and entirely transformed all e.xisting idoas of death. 
It naturally followed that iu those places where the dead were 
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laid to rest, the most prominent decorations should teach this 
central idea of the faith. The walls of the catacombs and the 
exterior of the sarcophagi were specially devoted to this pur- 
pose. The Raising of Lazarus was appropriately set apart 
from the first as that one of Our Lord's three miracles of rais- 
ing the dead most perfectly manifesting his power over the 
issues of life. The daughter of Jaiinis had but just passed 
away when recalled to health ; the youth of Nain was still 
unburied ; but Lazarus had been four days in the tomb, and his 
restoration was a definite foreshadowing of Christ's power to 
change the body terrestrial into the body celestial. 

It must be remembered that in the first perioil of Christian 
art the subject of Our Lord's own resurrection, which the 
apostles made the corner-stone of the new doctrine, was deemed 
unsuitable for representation. It would have been considered 
irreverent and presumptuous, an unwarrantable liberty with a 
sacred mystery, to make any such attempt. The art forms 
were made symbolic and indirect rather than literal, and, if 
literal, typical and representative rather than specific. The 
early representation of the liaising of Lazarus is in such a 
generalized form that the casual observer would scarcely identify 
it. The few simple elements of which it is composed may 
easily be gathered from the almost countless engravings in 
Garrucci's *^ Storia della Arte Cristiana." 

On one side is the tomb in the form of a tiny house with 
pointed roof, such as children draw (or used to draw) on their 
slates. The figure of Lazarus, swaddled like a mummy, is seen 
standing upright in the entrance. Christ, standing opposite, 
touches the head of the dead man with a wand. The tomb may 
vary in pretentiousness, drawn from a side or front j)oint of 
view, and may l)e built with or without steps. The wand in 
the hand of Christ is sometimes omitted, when the miracle is 
wrought by the out^stretched arm, the finger ])ointing to the 
body. It is somewhat of an advance upon this comi>osition 
when the figure of one of the sisters is added, kneeling at the 
Saviour's feet. This is sometimes seen on Ims-reliefs. 

As there are always a few exceptions to the most rigidly 
fixed comi)osition, we can find an occasional instance where the 
figure of Lazarus stands quite unsheltered, op])osite Christ, no 
tomb being visible. I have also seen a sort of rock tomb 
substituted for the house. 
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The history of the subject of the Raising of Lazarus may 
be compared with that of the Adoration of the Magi. Its 
immense popularity in early art was the basis of an unfailing 
adherence to it through all the following centuries. It is 
almost never missing from any kind of serial treatment of 
Christ's life, in miniatures, frescoes, or carvings, the few ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule ^ being very insignificant. The 
development of the subject of Our Lord's resurrection, which 
it originally represented, never crowded it out. As would be 
expected, it is an imi)ortant part in any series specially de- 
voted to the miracles, as in tlie mosaics of S. Apollinare, 
liavenna, and tlie frescoes at Oberzell. Also it occurs in con- 
nection with the life of !^^ary Magdalene, wlio, as we have seen, 
is traditionally considered the sister of Lazarus. Kxamjdes 
are in the frescoes of the Kinuccini Cluii)el, 8. Croce, Florence, 
and in various tri|)tychs, all previously referred to (p. loO). 

As a subject in historical series, the elementary composition 
of the catacombs becomes greatly enlarged, adhering closely in 
the main features to the text of St. John. The tomb is now 
a cave or rock in the midst of a landscape. The two sisters, 
Martha and Mary, are invariably present, one or both kneeling. 
Our Lord is accompanied by his disciples, and there is a vary- 
ing number of amazed spectators. One or two among them 
avert their faces, lifting their drapery to the nose, as if annoyed 
by the odor of corruption from the tomb. The dramatic 
moment is also diflcrent from that in the earlier representa- 
tions. Ik'fore it had illustrated the words inaugurating the 
miracle : " Lazarus, come forth." Now tlie miracle is in pro- 
gress, the face of Lazarus is uncovered, and there are signs of 
returning life. In Fra Angelico\s panel (Florence Academy), 
he is standing ([uite unsuj)ported, holding his hands palm to 
palm. In (Jiotto's fresco (Fadua), he is between two men 
who have apparently just brought him forth, one of whom still 
holds him. Koth these i)aiiiters represent the Christ as a dig- 
nified and authoritative figure. Giotto's ('hrist makes tlie 
gesture of l)enedictioii ; Fra Angelico's Christ stretches out his 
arm as if giving directions. The women kneel with faces 
turned to the Master. 

1 As in the panels of the Cologne school, Berlin Gallery, and in TaiUleo 
(laddi's series, in the Florener At-ademy. Mrs. .lanieson attributes its oeca- 
Hiunal oinissiiou to the faet that the Virgin Mary \> not present. 
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The typical composition of historical series became the basis 
of all the separate pictures of the later Italian Renaissance. 
Of these there are not a few, but they are not from the hands 
of the greatest and most celebrated masters. Two stand out, 
however, with special prominence as truly great pictures. (Jne 
of these is by Leandro Bassano (da Ponte), in the Venice 
Academy, rich in color and splendidly composeil, full of spirit 
and action. Lazarus holds the central position, witli the other 
figures circling alwut him. He sits on the edge of a sarco- 
phagus, while two men remove his grave-clothes. His attitude 
and expression are admirably conceived. Next in interest is 
Mary, who kneels joyfully opposite him. By this arrange- 
ment the figure of Christ is thrown back of the foreground ami 
behind Mary, being seen only to the waist. Thus, instead of 
being the chief personage in the group, he is at least third in 
importance, and carries no real dominating force in the action. 

Much better known is the painting by Sebastian del Piombo, 
painted in competition witb Raphael's Transfiguration, and 
now in the National Gallery, London. At the time of the 
competition it was an open secret in Rome that Michael Angelo 
took sides witli del Piombo, and heli)ed him in his w^ork. It 
is now believed (according to J. P. liichter) that the picture 
was from ^lichael Angelo\s own design, as there are drawings 
in the J^ritish Museum which suj)port this opinion. The 
design, wliaUiver its origin, was finely executed by the painter, 
producing what is justly esteemed "one of the noblest pictures 
existing." The commanding figure of the Master stands in 
the midst of a throng of people, directing the unbinding of the 
grave-clothes. Lazarus, seated on his sarcophagus, lifts his 
face in a dazed, wondering way. I lis spknidid muscular figure 
and the wistful sadness of his dark face suggest at once those 
strange Ijeings who 1111 the Sistine Chapel with their mysteri- 
ous presences. Thoroughly characteristic, too, of Michael An- 
gelo's skill is the individualization of the people who fill every 
available spot in tlie middle foreground, and extend in an 
unbroken line on either side into the distance. Every con- 
ceivable attitude and emotion is illustrated, and there is not 
one spectator among them all who is not intensely interested 
in the miracle. The j)erf(;ct unity of thought which is main- 
tained throughout is almost without a paraHel in sacred com- 
])ositions containing a similar numljer of figures, except iu da 
Vinci's Last Supper. 
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Tlie twn sisters are worthy of Kaphaol, in the t'X(]iiisitc 
delicacy of tlicir profiles, and the grace and dignity of their 
pose. Martha, stamiing in the rear, tnrns away Iier head as if 
almost fearing to look at the wonder, while Mary, kneeling at 




Tho Kiii»iii(;»f IjiuiniH (vnll jmi 



the Saviour's feet, lifts her fnce adoringly to his. In a picture 
satisfying alike to the eye nnd to the dranmtic sense, the one 
thing lacking is a worthy representation of the face of Cbrisl. 
In this the artist xignally failed, leaving an othen ' 
work forever unsatisfactory. 
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V few other examples from Italian art may be briefly set 



J. 
down. 



Ry Bonifazio II., in the Louvre. In the middle, Christ 
blesses ^Lartha kneeling at his left in front of the disciples. 
At the right, Lazarus is raised from the sepulchre by two men, 
Mary in prayer near by. In the background are the specta- 
tors of the miracle. In the Dresden (lallery is another pic- 
ture, attributed to l^onifazio, which is disfigured by restoration. 

Hy Tintoretto. Besides the painting of S. Rocco, there is 
a picture at Dorchester House, London. 

By Garofalo, in the Ferrara Gallery. A picture painted in 
15.*^2, for S. Francesco. The composition is said to be excel- 
lent. 

By Guercino, in tlie Louvre, Paris. A composition of eight 
figures. 

Of examples from northern art, I have collected a list ex- 
tending over the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
representing some of the best known names in German, Flemish, 
and Dutch art. I will descri])c briefly some of the most im- 
portant. 

By Lucas van Ley den. An interesting print. The tomb is 
an opening in a hillside, whence Lazarus is.<;ues, and, in a kneel- 
ing posture, looks up appealingly to (Christ. Tlie Saviour stands 
with hands raised, lifting up his eyes to thank God for hearing 
his prayer, (iroups of ({erman peasants are on each side, 
including the sisters, one of whom kneels, bending backward 
in an extravagant attitude of amazement, while the other, 
standing, is more grave. 

By Mabuse, in tlie Brussels ^luseum. A wing of a triptych. 
The grouping is according to the traditicmal type, Christ, with 
the disciples boliind him, calling to liazarus to come forth, and 
tlie latter emerging from the tomb, with hands clasped, Martha, 
Mary, and their friends, completing the scene. The Almighty 
is seen in the sky. 

In a picture attributed to Al]>ert Ouwater (Berlin (Jallery), 
the setting is unique and quite contrary to historical fact. 
We are in the interior of a chapel, closed in the background 
with an apse. Lazarus lias been buried under the tiled marble 
floor, as in a Christian church of the fifteenth century. The 
rectangular slab covering his grave has been moved diagonally 
across the opening, and on it sits the resurrected man, his 
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co\mtonaiic(: luiving llie awakened sleepcr'a cxpressioti of seiiii- 
omscioiiMiesM. (Ihi'ist nt Uie left, willi the loiifc, solemn fnce 
of the northern iirl ty]*, raiBes lii-s hanj to bless. A figure 
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behind Lazarus emphasizes tlie wonder of the miracle by ex- 
pressive attitude and gesture. Groups on each side, including 
the sisters, complete the composition. 

l^y Otto Voenius, in the Antwerp Cathedral. Christ in the 
centre, facing out, raises liis right hand and looks down upon 
Lazarus, wlio lies across the foreground siurrounded by his 
friends. One sister kneels at the Master's feet, and the other, 
behind her, leans towards him with clasped hands, while she 
h:)oks at her brother. 

By Rubens, in the Berlin Gallery. The composition con- 
tains only six figures, grouped comi)actly, Christ stands in pro- 
tile at the left, with a delicately moulded but not strong 
face, extending both arms in a somewhat meaningless gesture. 
Lazarus, sitting opposite, raises adoring eyes to him. The sisters 
kneel between, one absorlxid in her brother, the other turning 
around, with face lifted to Christ, both of them types of buxom 
Flemish beauty, incapaljle of expressing any exalted spiritual 
feeling. 

By Rembrandt there is a painting in the collection of Mr. 
Yerkes, of Chicago. A rectangular sarcophagus extends across 
the front of the picture, in the rear of which Christ stands, 
facing out, and raising his right arm high, with palm out. 
Lazarus has raised himself to a sitting -posture, still but half 
conscious. The light falls diagonally from the left. Far 
more celebrated is Rembrandt's etching of the same subject, 
assigned to the year 163(1 It is perhaps not too much to say 
that it is tlie noblest conception of the event ever transferred 
to art. The com})osition is of the utmost simplicity. The 
scene is tlie interior of a large cave hung with armor. Groups 
of sj)ectators peer out of the dim recesses on either side. At 
the left, standing in profile, is the Saviour, raising his right 
hand to call forth Lazarus. A single glance identities him as 
the Lord of Life. We have searched for him in vain in the 
gentle efTeminate peasant of the Italians, and in the sombre 
wistful ecclesiastic of the Germans, always dissatisfied with 
their conceptions, never deceived by the artificial devices with 
which they strive to conceal their failure. Here he stands in 
simple majesty, impressing us unconsciously with a sense of 
tremendous latent force. His towering figure fdls the whole 
cave with power, and the pallid figure of Lazarus quivers with 
the influx of returning life. 
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The French schools liave a])i)arently not i)roiluced many 
pictures of the Raising of Lazarus. I'he triptych by Froment, 
in the Uffizi (jallery, Fh">rence, is a notal)le exception, and is 
interesting because of this early attempt at realism in the de- 
lineation of Lazarus, who is an emaciated, skeleton-like figure. 

Christ is in the act of lienediction, and has the sorrowful 
aspect of one who has ])een weeping, with tears lit-erally 
standing on his face. The com|>()sition is closely crowded 
with figures, under tliree elaborately carved Gothic arches. 

The Raising of Lazarus was on(^ of i\m subjects j^ainted by 
Jouvenet, in 1700, for the Church of 8t. Martin, the picture 
now being in the Ijouvre. 

Benjamin West painte<l the Raisin;^ of Ijazarus for an altar- 
piece in the Winchester Cathedral, Kngland. 

Our account of tlie subjtu^t is not ('om[»h'te without some 
mention of contemporary pictures. A signal success has l^een 
w(m by the young American painter, Henry (>. Tanner, whose 
{licture of the Raising of Lazarus has lately (1807) been added 
to the colle<'tion of the Luxembourg, Paris. The artist, un- 
hampered by traditional pn\judices, has treated the subject in 
a striking realistic way. In the foreground Lazarus is raised 
half out of his grave, his head sujiported by an old man who 
bends over him. In the centre stands Our Lord, gentle and 
compassionate, looking down upon Lazarus and holding out 
both arms in a gesture of summons. The group gathered in 
the rear express vividly the various emotions excit(;d by the 
wonderful (;vent. 

One of the most remarkable paintings of recent times is 
Vedder's head of Lazarus, owned (1898) by Mr. jNIelville E. 
Stone, of (/hicago. The whole story is compressed, as it were, 
into this won<lerful face, on which the mysti'ries beyond the 
veil have left their ineffaceable traces. Recalled once more to 
the old life, he accepts the summons with sweet submission 
and a solemn gladness in obedience. 

In studying the history of the artistic treatment of the 
Raising of Lazarus, one cannot fail to notice how limited has 
been the range of motifs employed from a narrative abounding 
in striking situations. It is to be hoped that the sacred art of 
the future may develop some new phases of the rich subject. 
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XIII. The Parables of the Lost Shkki*, the Lost 
Money, and the Prodigal Son 

And lio spake this ]>aral>lv unto them, saying, 

What man of you, having; an hundred nheep, if he lose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety an<I nine in the wihlerness, and jjo after that whi<>h is 
lost, until he find it ? 

And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

And when he eonieth home, he calleth t<»j^ether his friends and neighbours, 
sayinj; unto thoni. Rejoice with me; for 1 have found my sheep which was 
lost. 

I say unto you, that likewise joy shall he in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just jH-rsons, which need no repent- 
ance. 

Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a can<Ile, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it. 

And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours 
together, saying, Rejoice with me; for I have found the piece which I had 
lost : 

Likewi>e, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of (lod 
over one sinner that repenteth. 

And he said, .\ certain man had two >ons; 

And the younger of th<*m said t»» his father. Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falU'th t(» me. And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his sub>tance with riotous 
living. 

And wIm'U he had sjM'nt all, there aro.se a mighty famine in that land; and 
he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country; and he sent 
him into his lields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his bellv with the husks that the swine did 
eat: und no nuin gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said. How many hire<l servants of my 
father's have bn'a<l enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! 

I will arise and go to my father an<l will say unto him. Father, I have 
sinne<I against heaven, and b<'f«»re thee. 

And am no more worth v to be called thv son: make me as one of thv hired 
servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell (»n his neck, 
and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be calle<l thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. — 
Like xv. 3-24. 

In the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke we have a group of 
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tliree ]iarnbles, all ccntriiif,' in tho llienie of Cioii's lovn for tlio 
sinner. One recounts tlie story of n lost lilicep, nnothcr tulU 
of a lout piuce of money, and tlie tliird relates llio e.\]>enc'nees 
of a lost son. The uinpliasii^ iti ench case is njion tlie fact 
thnt the loss in of great consequence to the Umer, iiuil tlicre is, 
therefore, niucli rfljoiciuf; over tlie recovery. 

Not only has tlie close connection butwecu these parables 




Iwen entirely ovei'lookeil in art, but the lirst tivo have received 
only a scant attention of any sort. Donieiiico Feti's scries, in 
Dresden, includes both subjects, ami the Lost Money was 
repeat«d by the artist in another picture, now in the Pitti (Jnl- 
Icry, Florence. Theiv is no attempt in either to bring out 
the religious significance t^f the story. 
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The Ixist Rlieep 13 among llic miniatures by Libenilc da 
Verona, in the Siena Cathedral Library. The shepherd re- 
joices witli hi.s neighbors in the foreground, while on a hilltop 
in the rear a repentant thinner stands clasphig his hands and 
looking up to heaven. In the sky appears a choir of three 
ungels, bearing musical instruments. 

The Lost Piece of Money was treated in a charniingly deco- 




rative st\le, li} the latt. Sir John F Millais, m a long, pnnel 
sjnppd picture tilled uith tjie -niffk hgure of the searcher 
hhe holds a broom in her right hand, and m her left a candk 
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Tbc l'ri.diga]-» Ki^ »; an [Du ) 

ivliioli lights lip a sweet poetic ficp bi» I j. l^ttlj (o rl 
tlie floor. 

Tlie I'rmligiil Son, (ioiiiillcas tl e n o t fa 1 r 1 bcl 1 
of all the pariililes, is cornjspoi d ^,1^ | ] Inr in art i 
illustrate it coiuiilctf^ly recjujres a ecr cs of e es 11 ^e e 
liiive in the stained glass of cathodml ] s as at CI artres 
lioiirges, and Sens ; in quaint old \ late* 1 y early Ger a e 
grarors, as Hans ISelmui, and othe s and in pa el p ct as 
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Murillo's, in Madrid, and Tissot's, exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition, 189t3. These series vary in length from four to 
eighteen subjects, imagination sometimes supplying lx?tween 
the lines all sorts of episodes. In the longer sets, the story 
begins with the Prodigal's receiving his patrimony (as in 
Murillo's), and ends with the Feast, or sometimes even with 
the Elder Son's Expostulation. These subjects wouM not bo 
intelligible by themselves. The following four, however, may 
be treated either independently or in connection with series : — 

(1) The Departure of the Prodigal. 

(2) The Kiotous Living of the Prodigal. 

(3) The Prodigal's Rei)entance. 

(4) The Prodigal's Return. 

The Prodigal's Departure has the place of honor in Franz 
Francken Il.'s picture of the parable, in the Louvre. It 
occupies the centre, the other subjects, to the number of eight 
being relegated to the surrounding compartments. Joseph 
FUhrich's picture of this subject shows a fine appreciation. 
Attention centres in the family group left behind, the father 
gazing sorrowfully after the receding figure of his boy, tlie 
dejected mother wiping her eyes, and tlie daughter hohling the 
dog in check. The IVodigal's Riotous Living, it is mortifying 
to record, has exercised a morbid fascination over some schools 
of art. In the series at Chartres the subject is developed into 
six scenes of debauchery. When reduced to a single independ- 
ent picture it is usually interpreted as a convivial scene, where 
the Prodigal sits at table with his paramours. In this form 
it was extremely popular in the Dutch and Flemish art of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, treated with coarse 
realism. Sometimes the later scenes of repentance and return 
to the father are represented in the background of such pic- 
tures, as in that of llolljein, in the Liverpool Museum, and in 
one by Jan van Hemessen, in the Brussels Museum. In others 
there is nothing to redeem the utter vulgarity of the inci- 
dent, as in two pictures by Honthorst, in the Munich Gallery. 
Usually the setting is the interior of an inn, but sometimes it 
is a land8cai)e, or the garden of an inn. Examples of the lat- 
ter type are by Hendrik van Cleef, in the Belvedere Gallery, 
Vienna, and by Jan Steen. 

Teniers, from whom we should hardly expect more refine- 
ment than from the others of his ilk, has given us the most 
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lelined picture of this class in his painting in the Louvre. 
The Prodigal is here a charming young gentleman, dining 
with some pretty ladies at a wayside inn. The table is spread 
alfresco by the river side, and the feast proceeds merrily with- 
out any signs of riotous hilarity. The youth is attired as a 
cavalier, having thrown down his cloak and plumed hat on 
a bench near by. It is hard U) think evil of one apparently so 
innocently gay. On the farther bank of the river is seen the 
later moment of his re[)entance among the swine. Another 
picture by Teniers, in tlie Municli Gallery, is in the same 
commonplace vein as tliose of his contemporaries. 

A celebrated mod(;rn picture of the Prodigal's Riotous Liv- 
ing is by K. Dubufc, in tlie collection of Mr. Adolpli Strauss, 
New York city. Tlui original painting, for whicli this was a 
study, was exiiibited in the Salon of LS()7, and was afterwards 
destroye<l by lire. Tlie subject occupies a large central panel, 
with a narrow wing in (jrisnlllr. at each end, devoted respec- 
tively to the ProdigaTs lu^pentance and the Prodigal's Return. 
The scene of the '^ rioting " is a splendid Italian ganlen, where 
graceful dancing girls pose on the marble ])av(*ment to the 
accompaniment of music. .A. merry company is assembled, 
dressed in the \'enetian costumes of Titian's time. The Prod- 
igal stands under an arcaded portico, raising his glass high in 
the air, while two women hang u[)on him. 

It was while feeding the swine of his employer that the 
young man first awoke to a realizing sense of his loneliness 
and foUv. We are not told that he then and there fell on his 
knees, but this is the tra<litit)nal art conception of the Prodi- 
gal's Repentance, and we accept it as altogether natural and 
a[)[)ropriate. As in the preciMling sid)ject, we find most of 
the illustrations in northern art. Exception should be noted 
in the picture by Salvutor liosa, in the Hermitage (Jallery, 
St. Petersburg, llubens and Jordaens (Dresden Gallery) show 
large barnyard scenes with several figures. In the smaller 
compositions the Prodigal is alone, as in the painting by (ier- 
hard von Kiigelgen, in the Dresden Gidlerv. 

In strength and simplicity nothing could be more impressive 
than the engraving of Albert DUrer (149S). Others give us 
weak regret as a substitute for penitence, but the great (Jer- 
nian goes to the bottom of the matter. His Prodigal — the 
face is DUrer's own — knows the agony of remorse. The 
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(IV. M. llun 



swine, big and littln, crowd alxtiit him to their trough, nnit tlic 
eiin]>le renliBin of it all enijihasizcs tliu vilciicFu; nf mn. 

Thfi Pivxligul's lletum, at oiice the most jxietic atiil ilniniiitii. 
inciil^nt of the ]Kirablc, is likewise the oldest anil most in:- 
quent art subject from the narrative, dating fiwui thi; miiiii 
tures and extending' to our own day. From the timi: of tli 
Cam(M;i it became very poimlar in Italy. Feti, S|iitilri, nn 
Hatoni, all painteil it, and (Jiiercino several times. Two of h 
pictures are in the IJelvedere Gallery, Vienna, and one in the 
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l^orghese, Rome. But the subject was not liinite<l to any 
school. Hy lienibrandt there are two pictun^s, — an etching 
(1030) and a painting in the llerniitage Gallery, St. Peters- 
])urg. i^y Murillo there are two or thre(^ j)ictures, the best 
known being that in the Sutherland (iallery, London. 

The method of treatment may be either historical or typical, 
with an elaborate setting, or in a g(*neralized form. Murillo's 
picture, in the Sutherland Gallery, is the finest example of the 
former. In front of a palatial residence a marble platform 
extends into the centre of the composition, where the father 
stands bending over tenderly to embrac^e his son, who kneels 
on a lower step. A little white dog leaps up to caress the 
returned Prodigal. On one sich^ is a group leading in a calf, 
on the other some servants advance with suitable clothing and 
the gold ring. 

The scene is even more im|)r(;ssive stripped of all details, 
with the father and son locked in each other's arms. Usually 
the Prodigal is a mere stri[ding, naked and unkempt, but 
showing no signs of suflering or want. The father is richly 
attired as a nobleman. The stm's attitu<le is one of deep 
humility, the father's of tenderest compassion, and the compo- 
sition is a perfect expression of the recipro(^d ideas of confes- 
sion and forgiveness. 

I>atoni*s picture, in the P>elvedere Gallery, \'ienna, is an ad- 
mirable example, and we can find similar ones in contemporary 
art. The su])jeet is one frcfpiently noted in art exhil)ition8, 
as, for instance, in the Koyal Academy of 189o, where there 
were two representations of it, one of which, by Arthur Peck- 
ingham, has been reproduced in photogravure i)rint. A nota- 
ble Ameri(!an work is that of William IVIorris Ihmt, in the 
Poston ^luseum of Fine Arts. The perfect abiuulon of the 
Prodigal's attitude is very touching, and the line patriarchal 
face of the father is full of fervent religious feeling. 

The subject is closely allied to that of the Madonna and 
Child, and goes just as directly to the heart of life. The one 
stands as the universal type of motlierliood, the other for the 
eternal truth of fatherhood. 
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Ki. h>' mlliHl <-v.'rv i>iti' r.f liis liinr- ili-h 
firwl. How mtii'h •i«.-«l th'.ii iiiil" iiiv lor.l ? 

And hr will. An Iiiiiii1r.'il ni.-n-iir.-s iif i.il. An'l lie soiil ti 
thy hill, Biicl »)( down .I'li'klr. iiwl writ.- Ilfly. 

ilicn liiiiil he (o nnoili.-r. Aiir[ liow eh owesl ihnii ? Anil li<' i>iii>l, An 

hunclTMl mmKun-a ii[ wlu-n(. Ami lii^ I'liiil tiiilo hini, T«ko Ihv l.ilt, nml »ri(e 
[■iiirN-«n>. 

And Ihe l"ril r i-iiiii-d Hie iinjii-( slewnnl, hwnnw lip liml doni- wii^-lv: 

/or thB rhililri'n of tlii, world ore in llii'irtr,.in.r»|[on wippr llinn llio Hiililri'n 
..f liglu. - UkB xvi. 1-8. 
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Tlic most obscure of the parables, the story of the Unjust 
Steward, lias nevertheless not been entirely overlooked in art. 
I find it among the miniatures of Liberale da Verona (Siena 
Cathedral Library), which are particularly rich in illustrations 
of this (;lass. The picture, tiny as it is, contains four figures, 
seen just outside a sort of store-house filled with rows of jars, 
etc. The steward, standing in the centre, hands a pen to one 
of his lord's debtor's, who is seated opposite, with a bill across 
his knee. The others await their turn. 

Another picture of this subject is in the Herlin Gallery, 
and is by Andrea Meldola (Schiavone), an imitator of Titian. 
From its shai)e it appears to have be«^n one side of a r(ts.so7U', or 
money chest, hence the appropriateness of the subject. Two 
scenes are combined in the composition : the householder 
seated at a table discharging the steward ; and the steward, 
in a farther room in conversation with two debtors. 



XV. TiiK I'akahlk of the Rich Man and Lazakus 

TIhtc was ;i cortaiii r'uli man, wliicli was clothed in inirpli; and line linen, 
ami fan'd sMniittuouslv cvcrv dav: 

1 • * • 

Ami tlnTc was a iM-rtain ho^^ar nanu'd Lazarns, wliicli was laid at his gate, 
full of sores, 

And desiring to Ik; frd with thr ernnihs whi<'h fell from the rich man's table: 
moreover the dogs came ami licke*! his son's. 

And it eame to pas:*, that tin; beggar di<Ml, and was earri<'d by the angels 
into Abraham's bosom: the rich nmn also died, an<l was buried; 

And in hell he lift u|» his ryes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and La/arus in his bosom. 

And lie <-ried and sai«l, Fatln'r Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may <li|» {\w. ti[» of his finger in wat<'r, and ecnd my tongue; 
for I am tormented in this flame. 

But Abraham said, S<in, nmn-mber that thou in thv lifetime rtM-eivedst thv 
good things, an«l likewise Lazarns evil things: l)ut now he is eomforted, and 
thou art torment«'«L 

Ami beside all this, between us an«l you there is n great gulf fixed: so that 
they which wouhl pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they i)ass to 
us, that would come from thence. 

Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to 
mv father's house: 

For I have fiv<; brethren; that he may tcstifv unto them, lest thev also come 
into this jdace of torment. 

Abraham saith unto him. They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them. 

And he said: Nay, father Abraham, but if on<' went unto them from the dead, 
thev will repent. 

Antl he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. — Lukk xvi. 1J)-.31. 
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Out of many apparently more attractive parable subjects, 
the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus was through a certain 
period in the history of Christian art quit^ frequent^ repre- 
sented. We know how readily the fancy of the Venetians 
was captivated by any opportunity for lavish display, and 
the allusions to the rich man's " sumptuous fare " and " pur- 
ple and fine linen " were not lost upon them. The dramatic 
denouement of the parable lies, however, in the sefjuel, and this, 
by the standards of modern aesthetic ideals, is quite unsuited to 
art. Nevertheless, it was in just such situations that a certain 
type of mind once took great satisfaction. In the grim the- 
ology of mediaBvalism, the contrasts of the future lift} were 
constantly held Ixjfore the popular imagination, and such 
teachings influenced not only contemporary art, but the art 
of the succeeding centuries. A very quaint old miniature 
representing the parable is in a Tjatin New Testament of the 
Vatican Library, and dates from the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the iKickground is a table, at the rear of which 
five figures are seated, the one in the centre being, presumably, 
the rich man himself, wearing a turban. At one side stands 
the lx?ggar, with two dogs at his feet. In the foreground are 
two Ix'ds, lying end to end. Beside that of Lazarus is the 
death angel removing his soul in the form of a babe, while 
the soul of the rich man on the adjoining couch is seized by 
a demon. 

The Feast of Dives was a favorite subject with both Jacopo 
Bassano and Bonifazio (Veronese). A number of pictures at- 
tributed to these masters are scattered through European col- 
lections. We may take a typical example from each. 

By Jacopo Bassano, in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. At 
the right the ricli man sits at the table, entertained by musi- 
cians. Pages and servants bring food to the feast. In the 
foreground Lazarus is seen, with two hounds licking his sores. 

By Bonifazio, in the Venice Academy. The setting is Uw 
pillared portico of a palace. A nobleman sits l)etween two 
richly dressed women at tlie table on the left. A group of 
musicians is on the pavement at tlie right, and still farther 
away kneels Lazarus, holding up his hand to beg, while a dog 
licks his sores. From an artistic standpoint the picture is a 
fine example of the Venetian type it represents, a simple and 
elegant composition diversified by many charming accessories. 
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For the separate treatment of the latter part of the story, 
I use the notes collected by ^Irs. Jameson, quoting her ver- 
batim : — 

" The Rich Man is seen wallowing in fire and flames, and 
tormented by all sorts of grotesque and horrible demons ; far 
off, in heaven above, he sees Lazarus lying in the lap of Abra- 
ham. Attributed to the younger l*alma. 

" Teniers. The scene is a rocky cavern. The Rich Man, 
dressed in velvet and furs, is dragged down the road to hell 
by crowds of demons, miscreated, fantastic, abominable things, 
such as Teniers liked to paint [National Gallery, London], 

" Hans Schaeufelein (about 1510). J^elow and in front, 
Lazarus is seated at tlie gate ; tlie dogs as usual. Above him, 
in a balcony, the Rich ^lau is seen feasting at table, a flaunting 
woman at his side. Far off in the sky, on the left hand, 
Lazarus is reposing in the arms of Abraham. On the right 
hand, Dives in llames begs for a drop of water. 

" Sometimes we find the various scenes of this apologue 
treated in a .series for the edification of the people, — for in- 
stance, by that quaint old (Jerman, Heinrich Aldegrever, — 
in five subjects: 1. The Rich Man is feasting sumptuously, 
and making merry. 2. T^azarus, crouching before a gate, im- 
plores food in vain. 3. The death of the Rich Man. The 
Devil seizes his treasures. 4. He is dragged down to hell by 
several demons, o. * And beuig in torments, he lift up his 
eyes, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom.' 

*' There are other instances, by George Pencz and by Heems- 
kerck, in three or four different scenes, in which the fate of the 
cruel Rich Man is always prominent; but no one has exhibited 
him as praying in behalf of his brethren, that they may be 
converted, * lest they also come into this place of torment.' 

"In conclusion, I will only observe that when this parable is 
introduced into (Jothic sculpture, it is sometimes placed signifi- 
cantly and conspicuously on one side of the church door, where 
the rich enter and the beggars congregat^^ ; for instance, the 
whole story is treated on one of the magnificent windows at 
Rourges. In the last and highest pane, Abraham is seen with 
Lazarus in his lap, or rather, as if he were holding him in a 
white napkin." 

It is interesting to notice that Tissot has in mind .some of 
these old representations in the composition of the two water- 
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colors in his illustrated " Life of Christ." In the first, we see 
Lazarus seated on the pavement outside the rich man's door. 
In the second, the rich man is in the midst of the flames, a 
tiny naked figure, standing in mid-air, with arms stretched out 
to Father Abraham, whose head and bust appear above. The 
patriarch makes an oriental negative gesture, raising the hands 
to the side of the head. 



XVI. The Parablk of the Pharisee and the 

Publican 

And he spake this itarable unto certain which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous, and despised others: 

Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other a publican. 

Tlie Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, (lod, I thank thee, that I 
am not as «»ther men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterer^, or even as this pub- 
lican. 

I fa.st twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 

And the ])ublican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner. 

I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
for every one that exalteth himst'lf shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. — Lukk xviii. 9-14. 

Tlie parable of the Phari.see and I'ublican is one wliich has 
generally escaped the notice of artists. ^'et, .strange to say, it 
is found among the subjects of the mo.saics in S. Apollinare 
Xuovo, Ravenna, wliich furnish the sole early exani])le of 
more than one incident in the life of Our Lord. Two figures 
in long drapery stand facing out, one on each side of the com- 
po.sition. The temple interior is suggested by a row of four 
pillars in the rear, with a curtain caught up between the two 
in the centre. The Pharisee, at the right, raises both arms in 
the ancient attitude of prayer, while the publiciin inclines his 
head and lays his hand on his breast with the gesture of 
humility. 

For any other illustrations of the Pharisee and Publican we 
must search illuminated manuscripts and ])ictorial Bibles. 
There is an interesting miniature, by Liberale da Verona, in 
the Siena Cathedral Library. The Pharisee stands directly 
before the altar table in a church of the Italian Renaissance. 
Raising his right hand in a familiar conversational gesture, he 
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makes Iiik sulMuutlutory remarks, while lits left hand [wints 
backwun] to tlit publicjiu kneeling behind him on the floor. 

In Tissot's " Life of Christ " the temple interior is given 
with acctinite oriental detail. l>otli men make thfir prayers 
standing, the I'harisee in the foreground, immaculately dressed, 
the impersonation of phiirisuisin, and the |)uliliean in the 
rear, leaning dejectedly against a pillar, with ono hand to his 
head and the otiicr upon his breast. 




XVII. CtITUST Itl.KSSINIi LiTTI.l'. (.'llil.DliKN 



his iliM'ipIc,' nliiiki'i] 

llul wli.-ii Jesus Ml 

the litlli' rhiiaren to 



Ibem. — Mark x. 13-11 
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The true dignity of childhood, togetlier with the correlated 
idea of the dignity of motherhood, is a conception originating 
with Christianity. The Founder of the new religion, whose 
own infancy had been full of such honors as no babe had ever 
before received, paid the highest honor to childhood in making 
it the symbol of faith. The little ones, whom a stern conven- 
tionalism would have excluded from his presence, he gathered 
in his arms, solemnly declaring that of such was the kingdom 
of heaven. It was the first foruial declaration of children's 
riglits on record — the children's Magna (Jharta. 

The new idea was so long in taking root that it bore no 
fruit in art during the first centuries of the Cliristian era. It 
was finally the more domestic tem])er of the northern mind 
that first recognized tlie artistic possibilities of the subject of 
Christ blessing Little Children. Strangely enough, the sul> 
jcet did not go outside tlie borders of the Teutonic races until 
the seventeentli century, and ever sinccj then it has still been 
most popular with them. This fact was pointed out some 
years ago by Lord T^indsay,^ and more recent students in art 
history have discovered nothing to contradict the statiiinent.^ 

The earliest examples occurred in the miniatures of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, of wliich the Gospel Hook of Munich fur- 
nishes a fine specimen in '* a group nobly and symmetrically 
composed beneath an arch.'' 

Of independent pictures, the oldest T know are by the elder 
(Lucas) Cranach. One is in the Nortlibrook Collection, Eng- 
land, and another in the Stadtkirche at Xaumburg, dat^d 
l/)20. A copy of the latter from tlie master's workshop is in 
the Dresden Gallery, and is dated ^^}'^S. Christ stands in the 
midst of the mothers pressing about him with their children. 
I count eight babies in their mothers' arms. One woman in 
the foreground, seen in a rear view, brings, beside the infant 
in her arms, a little boy and girl, whom she draws forward 
with her right hand. At tlie right is a group of apostles, two 
of whom, in front, point to the little girl. Our Lord is the 
least interesting figure in the composition, his action perfunc- 

1 Sketches of Christian Art, vol. ii. p. 208. 

2 A bas-relief on a sareopha^iis in tlie Hori^hcse Villa, Rome, has sfnnctiines 
been interpreted as referrinij to this subject, hut it is, more eorn-ctly, a mir- 
acle of healing by the aurieut gesture of the layinj^ oii of bauds the diminu- 
tive figures being not childn'u, but the supplieauts, who arc r('])reseiited in all 
early monuments as of child-like stature, as symbolic of their dependence. 
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tory rather than tender, as he raises his right hand to hless, 
placing his left on a bahy near him. The figures are in half- 
length. 

In the Munich Gallery is a picture attributed to one Vincenz 
Sillaer, dated 15*^. The catalogue refers to it as the only 
existing work of this otherwise unknown painter. It is de- 
scribed thus : Christ, in the middle, among the mothers and 
children, holds a naked boy standing on his lap, and turns 
towards a second, who is bringing him a pear. A motif so 
simple and natural shows a genuine insight on the part of the 
painter into the heart of a child lover. 

In the museum at Brussels is a picture by a Flemish painter 
of the seventeenth century, Adam van Noort, the first master 
of Rubens. The catalogue states that he treated the subject 
several times. In this particular work Jesus is seated at the 
left, at the entrance of a street, surrounded by his disciples. 
On both sides women approach, leading or carrying children. 
Unfortunately the catalogue makes no note of the action of 
the Saviour. 

In the National Gallery, London, is a picture, bought for 
a work of Rembrandt, but now attributed to some follower of 
the groat master. It is a homely little Dutch scone, full of the 
simple t<'nderness that touches the heart. Christ, seated at 
tho right, in profile, draws a little girl towanls him, and gently 
lays his hand on her head. She puts her finger in her mouth, 
liashfully, and turns her face away. Others press forward 
with thoir little ones, — a mother with her babe, and a man lift- 
ing his child up over the shoulders of those in front. 

A French picture of the seventeenth century is by Selmstien 
Rourdon, in the Louvre, Raris. Christ is here seated on the 
steps of a building, with his disciples opposite. Some women 
load their children forward, and to these little ones Christ 
points as he addresses his reproving words to his disciples. 

The subject of Christ blessing Little Children has naturally 
been ]>opular within the present century, so distinctly marked 
as "the children's era.'' Never before has child-life been the 
object of so much solicitude ; never before has Our Lord's love 
of children l>oen so widely preached. 

Ry a certain class of the more mystical artiste, the scene is 
rendered in an ideal and devotional manner. C/hrist stands in 
the centre, raising his arms to bless the children kneeling 
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about him with a reverent seriousness far beyond tlieir years. 
Such pictures are by Hess and Overbeck, and there is anotlier, 
in the same general style, by C. G. ]^fannschmidt, dated as 
late as 1870. 

Two notable pictures were painted in England, by Benjamin 
West and Sir Charles Kastlake, the leading sacred painters of 
their day and generation. Benjamin West's picture is a fine 
composition, but without any distinctive features to explain 
the character of the incident. Christ, seated in the middle, 
facing out, points heavenward with one hand, waving the other 
indefinitely to the left side, as he discourses with the disciples 
standing close beside him on the right. The group on the left 
is so miscellaneously com|)()sed that they might re|>rosent the 
listeners at any of ( )ur Lord's sermons. A single child is seen 
among them, seated on his mothers knee, just at the Saviour's 
side. 

Sir Charles Kastlake's painting is owned by the corporation 
of Manchester, England. Christ is seated in the middle, sur- 
rounded by a group of lovely children, brought to him by their 
mothers. A beautiful boy is held in his lap, and nestles con- 
fidingly against him. The moment chosen is indicated with 
admirable distinctness. The disciples, at the door, are deny- 
ing entrance to another group led by an eager little boy. The 
Master turns towards them, with outstretched arm, directing 
them to let the children enter. The painting was received 
by contemporary critics (IS.')O) with an enthusiasm amount- 
ing to a ])erfect furore. The artist was freely likened to the 
greatest masters of the Italian Renaissance, and no praise 
was thought too high for his work. If the calmer judgment 
of later criticism has modilie<l this extravagant estimate, it 
is still true that the picture is one of the best of the subject 
ever painted. The Christ is gentle and refined, his face sad- 
dened by the slowness of his disciples to understand his teach- 
ing. 

Later pictures, by Hofmann, Thiersch, and l^lockhorst, are 
all pleasing compositions, with pretty children gathered about 
a gentle Christ, who holds them on his knee or lays his hands 
kindly on their heads. It is a sign of the times, perhaps, that 
the children take a much more prominent place in these pic- 
tures than in the older works, only one or two mothers being 
present. 
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l\y Fritz von Ulide is a picture, quite out of the ordinary, 
first exhibited in 18S4, and now in the Leipzig Museum. Tlie 
setting is the interior of a schoolroom. A Stranger has entered 
and seated himself in tlie midst of the chihlren. They cluster 
alx)ut him, somewhat sliyly, but with sweet confidence, and 
one little creature lays a hand naively in his. . An older girl 
looks into his face with smiling trustfuhiess, and it is evident 
that all will i)resently be won to the gentle Cxuest. 

As a design for stained glass windows, the subject of Christ 
blessing Little (jhildren is singularly appropriate, uniting de- 
corative qualities with religious significance. At Brampton, 
England, there is a window containing such a composition, 
designed by Burne- Jones in 1887. 

Ford Madox Brown also made a design for the subject, in 
that odd, fanciful style which is characteristic of this unique 
genius. The delicate, sharp-featured Christ is similar to Hof- 
niann's type. Ifc stands in the centre, facing out, and bend- 
ing over a little boy, whom lie holds standing directly in front 
of him, also facing out. Lifting one hand high in the air, 
the Master addresses a <lisciple, wliose face alone can be seen 
at the edge of the de-jign. Such a picture, like that of Benja- 
min West, does not illustrate ('hrist blessing Little Children, 
but rather Christ teaching his disciples the lesson of child- 
hood. 

XYIIL Christ and the Rh'h Yorx*; Max 

AikI, lu'IidM, one cainr and "ix'ul unto him, Good Ma>tcr, what pMul th'mf^ 
shall I <Io, that I may Iiav** vtonial life? 

And hr said unto him, Why <aiiost th«»u mo p)od ? thon* is nono jjood hut 
one, that is, (io<l: hut if tliou wilt vulvr into lifi-, keep the o<mimandm»'nts. 

H«' saith unto him. Which ? .Iosu> said. Thou >halt do no murd<'r, Thou slialt 
not commit adultery. Thou shalt not stral. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Honour thy father and thy m(»ther: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

Thcyoun*: man saith unto him. All these things have I ke]»t from my youth 
up: what laek I yet ? 

Jesus said unto him. If tlion wilt he perftet, p> and sell that thou ha>t, and 
pve to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow me. 

But when the younj; man heard that >ayini;. he went away sorrowful : for 
he had Lrreat possession*;. — Mai r. xix. U\ ±2. 



(hir Lonl's Conversation with the rich vcmn^ man who in- 
quired the way to eternal life is to l>e classed with his other 
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discourses im »;lilnm ln':ilf^<l in art. It forms tln> siilijrd nf 
a sihgli! nutiil.li! inoiifrii iMinting by lli.fiii;mii. Tlic Iw.i 
figures uru ririiik-nMl in lialf-lpti^llj iig;iiii>l u l^^'k^round of n 
bit of iiiaHLiiiT, iitiniiul tlic i'..rii(T of wiiidi :irc secri two 
tiglirod ruim^wiil iny the iio.ir l.i ivlimn {'iirist liirci-ts this in- 
quirer's atttiutioii. T!iP Siivimir is [ifrbii|is tin- 1k>sI nf the 
artist's stivoral Clirist idi-;ils, iin.l tht^ iiv.Aiin: <:nniil.Tiiarl of lliu 
l»y Clirist in tin.' ti.'ni|iIo. His iuve, Sfvu iti -.i tbrciMiiiarters 
view, is liiriic;(l scaii'liinniy nii<)n thai of tlm J'oiiu}; innii, 
wliose lica.l .irn,.|.s sorr..wfnllv. as coiitlirtint; inii-ulscs stnig- 
itliiu bill.. Vu.ni!; aii.l ban.lsoiiu-, will, a rich j.ic- 
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companions, points toward him as he turns to them with his 
warning. 

Tissot's water-color gives much more prominence to the 
young man than to the Saviour. The latter stands in tlie 
hackground, surroundeil hy a company of listeners, while the 
rich young ruler walks down the road out of the picture, 
gesticulating as if in argument with himself. 



XIX. TiiK Parable of the Lahorers in thk Vink- 

YARD 

For the kinpfdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an househohlor, which 
went out early in the morninj; to hire lalxuirers into his vineyard. 

And when he had agreeil with the lahourers for a penny a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. 

And he went out about the third hour, and saw others standing idle in 
the marketplace, 

And saiil unto them; (Jo ye also into the vineyanl, and whatsoever is right 
I will give you. And they went their way. 

Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and did likewise. 

And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found others standing idle, 
and saith unto them, Wliv stand ve hen- all the dav idle ? 

Thev sav unto him, Hecnns«' n»> nuin hath hired us. He saith unto them. 
Go yc aI>o int»» the vim-yard: and whatsoever is right, that shall yv nM-eive. 

So when even was com**, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his stewani, 
Call the labourers, and give theuj their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
(irst. 

And when they «ame that were hired about the eleventh hour, they nreived 
every njan a penny. 

But when the first eanie. they supi»osed that they should have received more; 
and thev likewise received everv man a immiuv. 

» • • • 

And when they had received it, they murmure<l against the good man of 
the house. 

Saying, These last have wrought !)ut one hour, and thou hast made them 
e<|ual unto us, which have borne the burden and heat of the day. 

But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do thee no wr«»ng: didst 
not thou agree with me for a penny ? 

Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give unto thi-* last, even as unto 
thee. 

Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? Is thine eye evil, 
because I am gi>od ? 

So the last shall be first, and the tir>t last: for many be called, but few 
chosen. — Matt. xx. 1-lfi. 



As the Parahle of the Lahnrors in the Vineyard is gt^icndly 
considered somewhat difticult of interpretation, it is a matter 
of surprise that we lind several illustrations of it in the history 
of art. 



KBOM TniRD PASSOVKR TO ENTRY. INTO JERUSALEM 2I.'> 

The first exnnnilcs are in illiiniinatcd mamiscripta. The 
Bubjuct is ill the Gospel Book of (Jotha, ami in tlie set of 
miiiiiitures by I.ilieralo da Verolu, in the Siena (.'athedral 
Library. Tlii; Inttei- iimy lio considctod a typical coinpositiou 
of the earlier sort. The lioiiseholdcr is paying the laborers 
iit night in the vineyard. He puts a coin into the outstretched 
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ably originally designed for the ornamentation of some piece 
of furniture. In the first scene, the Lord of the Vineyard is 
hiring laborers, in the second he is paying them. The pic- 
tures are at Panshanger, Herts, England. 

Another panel, intended as a furniture decoration, is l)y 
Andrea Meldola (Schiavone), in the Berlin Gallery. It is 
the companion picture to the Parable of the Unjust Steward 
already referred to. The householder, at the right, speaks to 
two laborers, while at the left a group of men are at a tal)le. 

The Laborers in the Vineyard is the subject of a splendid 
painting by llembrandt, in the Hermitage Gallery, St. Peters- 
burg (1()37). We are introduced into the interior of a great 
baronial hall, in which a round table stands in a corner at the 
left lighted by a window. Here sit both the lord of the vine- 
yard and his steward, receiving the laborers at the close of the 
day's work. The steward is engaged with the ledger, while 
the master himself talks to two workmen, who are arguing 
threateningly. He is richly dressed and wears the high cap 
so often seen on the dignitaries of Rembrandt's pictures. 
His face is kind and lx>nignant as befits the characterization 
of the parable. 

XX. The Request of the Mother of James and 

John 

Tlu'ii caiiio to him tlio mot her of Z<'lM'<l«'e's children with her sons, wor- 
shi]>piii;; him, :iii«l drsiriii;; :i rrrtaiii thiii^ of him. 

Ami he sai«i uiilo h»r. What wilt thou ? Sho saith unto liim, Grant that 
thi'sc my two sons may >\x, tlw omt on thy ri^ht hand, and tho other on the 
h«ft, in tliy kiiij^(h>m. 

But .Tesns answcrrd and said, V«* know not wliat vc ask. An* vo ahlo to 
drink of the euf> that I >hall drink of, and to he ha{)ti/«'d with the haptisui 
that I am hai»ti/<'d M'ith V Thev sav unto him. We are ahie. 

And he saitli unto tliem, Ye >hall drink indeed <»f my eup, and he l)apti/ed 
witli the baptism that I anj baptized with: hut to sit on my rii^ht hand, and 
on my K'ft, is not mine to ^ive, hut it shall be fjiven to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father. — ]M.\tt. xx. 20 23. 

The strjingc request witli which the mother of James and 
John approached Our Lord is not naturally associated in 
thought with art. Tliore is, however, one ])ainting of the 
subject so interesting that it is well worth a place in a .set of 
pictures illustrative of Christ's life. This is by Bonifazio 
(Veronese), in the Borghese Gallery, Rome. Our Lord is 
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seated ou a throne in the centre, supporting an open book on 
one knee, and turning to listen to the woman, who kneels in 
front of him. She has the strong, proud face of an ambitious 
woman, as she pleads her cause. Behind her stand the two 
sons, looking down almost deprecatingly, as if reluctant to 
have the favor asked. At the other side is a group of disciples 
looking on. The color of the picture is still tine, and the 
work is an interesting specimen of the Venetian spirit. 

XXI. Christ Healing the Blind Men of Jericho 

And as they departed from Jericlio, a great multitude followed him. 

And, behold, two blind men Kitting by the way side, when they heard that 
Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, llave mercy ou U8, O Lord, thou sou of 
David. 

And the multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace: 
but tliey cried the more, saying, Have mercy <ni us, O Ixird, thou son of 
David. 

And .lesuR stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I shall 
do unto vou ? 

They >iiy unto him, Lord, tliat our eyes may be opened. 

So .lesus had compassion on them, and touched their eyes: and immediately 
their eyes received siglit, and they followed him. — Matt. xx. 29-34. 

The miracle of restoring sight to the blind men of Jericho 
is related with slight variations in the three Synoptic Gospels. 
St. Matthew specifies two men, but the other Evangelists were 
chiefly interested in the one called Hartima^us. The healing 
of l^artiinanis is the basis of Lucas van Ley den's picture in 
the Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg. The setting is a land- 
scape, with a river in the background. Though filled with 
many figures, the unity is admirably maintained, every one 
being occupied with the miracle. Christ is seen in profile, 
bending slightly towards the man, who leans on the shoulder 
of a boy, while he points with the free hand to his eyes. 

By Poussin, the narrative of St. Matthew is followed in the 
painting of the Louvre, Paris. We have here a fine charac- 
teristic landscape, with mountainous background. In front, 
from the left, the two men approach and kneel in line oppo- 
site Christ, who stands at the right accompanied by a group of 
three disciples. The blind men stretch out their arms groj)- 
ingly, and Our Lord bends forward to place his hand on the 
eyes of tho one kneeling in front. 

From illustraUid Bibles, we may select the pictures of Bida 
and Tissot for special mention. 



VIII. THE PASSION 

I. Introduction: Serial Art Treatment of the Passion 

The term Passion is used somewhat loosely to cover a shorter 
or longer period in the closing days of Our Lonl's earthly life. 
In a strictly correct sense, it refers to the sutlVrings of the last 
fifteen hours, from the agony in the garden through his death 
uynjix the cross. In a wider api>lication, as used to desoriln.' an 
art series, it covers the time from the Kntrv into »It»rusiilem 
through the Resurrection. It is used still more tlexihly to 
include the several appearances of Christ after the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the l)esn*nt of the Holy (Jhost. 

No scenes of Our Lord's actual sutVerings ajjpear in early 
art. To explain their absence various ct>njectures are made: 
the traditions of classic art excluding any subject antagonistic 
to repose, the fear of mjiking the new religion rei>ellent to 
converts, the spirit of reverence in the ]>res('nce of sacred mys- 
teries. Whatever the real reason mav be, the fact renuiins 
that the Crucitixion as well as the incidents immediately pre- 
ceding and following it are unknown subjects in the frescoes 
of the catacombs and the bas-relief ornaments of sarcoi)hagi.* 

The nearest approach to these incidents is in the sul)jects of 
Christ before Pilate and the Denial of Peter, both of which 
are seen on the sarcophagi. These representations did duty for 
the entire narrative of the Passion, suggesting all that follows. 

This method of indirect suggestion is also nc>ticed in the 
mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo, Havenna, belonging to the 
sixth century. Although illustrating Christ's life with re- 
markable fullness, the inci<lents selected from the last week 
suggest, but do not literally portray, i\n\ final trag«.»dy. We see 
him led away captive, but we do not witness the indignities 
laid upon him; we behold him le<l to Calvary, but at the 
horrors enacted there we are not permitted to look. 

1 As there are cxcrplions to every rule, we mav fiml even in llie fifth and 
sixth centuries, tmtsidt tiie eatacoiniis, .sar»<»|»ha;^i, ami iiinsai«'>, MUiie rare 
examples uf the Crucilixiuii, wliich will be meiitioiieil uiulrr tliut Mibjeet. 
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In the latter part of the seventh century, the Council of 
Constantinople (092) issued a decree which brought Passion 
art into existence. It was decided not only that historical 
representations of Christ were preferable to the symbolic, but 
that Christ should be portrayed as " he who bore the sins of 
the world." The decree revolutionized existing standards of pro- 
priety, and in the centuries following no subject was held too 
painful or too sacred for pictorial representation. The Cruci- 
tixio^i became the culminating point of artistic interest, and 
the (tospel narrative was searched for every detail of the at- 
tenilant circumstances. Imagination supplied between the lines 
many points not mentioned by the Evangelists : some entirely 
legitimate inferences, as the Nailing to the (.'ross, the Descent 
from the Cross; others purely fictitious, as (Christ bidding fare- 
well to his Moth(!r, ('hrist falling l>eneath the Cross, the inci- 
dent of St. Veronica, etc. 

As we have previously seen (p. 14), every important serial 
treatment of the life of Christ devoted more than half its space 
to the l*assion cycle. In addition, many series were devoted 
exclusively to these subjects. We will notice a few of these 
series briefly. 

On the south and west ribs of the central dome of San 
Marco, Venice, is a set of mosaics assigned to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and rei)resenting the following subjects: 1. Christ Iki- 
trayed by tJuda.s. 2. Ecce Homo. 3, The Crucifixion. 4. 
Descent into Limbus. 5. Christ ap}>earing to the holy women 
after his resurrection. 0. The risen Christ among his dis- 
cii)les, with Thomas examining his wounds. 

The figures in all these compositions are strangely elongated 
and enveloped in heavy draperies. The head of Christ is sur- 
rounded by a large cruciform nimbus, and in some instances is 
admirably conceived. The names of the i)rincii)al personages 
are inscribed above their figures ; others Ciirry scrolls on which 
their words are written, and al)ove each composition runs a 
Latin legend identifying the subject. 

The fourteenth (century yielded two notable Tassion series 
from the Sienesc scliool. The first was by Duccio di Buon- 
insegna, on the reverse* side of his great altar-piece of the 
Madonna, i)ainted i:{()8-i;n(), for the Siena Cathedral. The 
picture was afterwards siiwn asunder transversely, and the si<le 
containing tlui Passion series is now in the Opera del Duomo. 
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The work bears the same relation to the Sienese school that 
(liotto's series at Padua bears to the Florentine, — it was the 
original foundation upon wliich many successors were to build. 
The characteristics of Duccio as a supreme illustrator have 
been carefully analyzed in a recent book (1897) on the "Cen- 
tral Italian Painters of the Renaissance,'' by Bernhard Beren- 
son. "Expression and interpretation, grandeur of conception, 
and depth of feeling, Duccio possessed,'' he says, " to the 
utmost," and goes on to show that the Sienese painter had also 
rare gifts of grouping and arrangement. ( )f those qualities in 
which he was deficient, it is not necessary to speak now, since 
it is as an inter])reter of the Gospel narrative that he is here 
considered. His compositions all adhere strictly to the Byzan- 
tine traditions, and the glories are of embossed gold. 

The Passion series includes the following twenty-six sul> 
jects : 1. Entry into Jerusalem. 2. Last Supper. 8. Christ 
washing the Disciples' Feet. 4. Christ's Last Address to liis 
Disciples. 5. Judas bargaining with High-Priest. G. Agony 
in the Garden. 7. (Christ taken Captive. 8. I^enial of 
Peter. 9. Christ ])efore Annas. 10. ('hrist l>efore Caiaphas. 
11. Christ Mocked. 12. Christ ])cfore Pilate. 1,'^. Pilate 
speaking to the Peo])l(?. 14. (Jhrist before Herod. 15. 
Christ again before Pilate. 10. (Christ crowned with Thorns. 
17. Flagellation. 18. Pilate washing his Hands. 19. Christ 
led to Calvarv. 20. Crucifixion. 21. l)(!scent from the Cross. 
22. Entombment. 23. Descent into Limbus. 24. Women 
at the Tomb. 25. Noli me Tangere. 20. Walk to Em mans. 

In the transe])t of the lower Church of S. Francesco, Assisi, 
occupying the sides, the vaulting, and the (;n<l, is a I*assion 
series formerly attributed to Cavallini, but now assigned by 
critics to the fourteenth century Sienese painter, Pietro Loren- 
zetti. The; frescoes are in a very damaged (condition, but the 
figures are described by (-rowe and Cavalcaselle as '* vehement 
in action, often vulgar in shape and face, fre(|uently conven- 
tional, and in some cases downright ugly." They add that, 
nevertheless, " the work shows extraordinary power in the 
rendering of movement and expression." The following sub- 
jects are treated : 1. Entry into Jerusalem. 2. Last Supi)er. 
3. Christ washing the Disciples' Feet. 4. Christ taken Cap- 
tive. 5. Flagellation. G. Journey to Calvary. 7. Cruci- 
• fixion. 8. Entombment. 9. Resurrection. 10. Descent into 
Limbus. 
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In 1404, an early Ferrarese painter, Galasso Galassi, painted 
a Passion series on the walls of S. Maria di Mezzarata, near 
Bologna. The remains of these frescoes, which still exist, are 
of little interest and very crude. 

In the early sixteenth century, a series of paintings illus- 
trating the Passion was executed ])y Paolo Morando (or ('avaz- 
zola), and these, five in number, are now in the Verona Gallery. 
These works show the '" Veronese Raphael '' to the Ix'st ad- 
vantage, admirable in drawing, composition and color, and full 
of intense dramatic earne.stness. The sulijects are: 1. The 
Agony in the Garden. 2. The Flagellation. l\. Christ cmwned 
with Thorns. 4. Christ iM'aring the Cross. 5. The ]><»i)osi- 
tion. 

These pictures are j)erhaps the latest examples in Italian art 
of any connected se(pience of subjects exclusively devoted to 
the Passion. 

In the sixteenth century there was a natural reaction against 
prolonging so painfully these scenes of suli'ering, and such 
serial treatments were al>andoned. l>ut the sej)arat(; su]>jects 
of the Passion were bv no means discontinued ; their rehition 
to religion and art was vital. In a period when the events of 
Christ's life Ix'gan to Ix; replaced by an incr<'asing multitude 
of newly developed subjects, th(? s(!veral incidents of his last 
days still hekl th<;ir own in the; field of art. The centuri«*s 
had te.sted them and found them ca]>able of unitin;^' devotional 
and artistic qualities, of apjiealing to universal reli^'ious senti- 
ment, and at the same time meeting certain a»sthetic HMpiire- 
ments. It only remained for the great masters to interjiret 
them, not in such prolonged series as were i)roduced ]>y an 
earlier and perhai>s more morbid ndigious fervor, but in single 
inde])endent pictures, eacrh setting forth .'^omo one ]»hase of 
sacrificing love. Thus, we have from l^eonardo da Vinci the 
Last Sui)])er ; from l^uini, the (.'rucilixion; from Raphael, Christ 
lj<*aring the Cro.ss, and the EntombnuMit : from Titian, two pic- 
tures each of Christ crowned with Thorns, thi^ Kcce Homo, 
and Christ bearing the Cross, aLso the great I'jitombnient : 
from Tintoretto, the Crucifixion ; from Correggio. the Agony 
in the Garden, and the Ecce Homo. 

While tlie l*assion, as a su])ject of art series, was declining 
in popularity in the south, it was at its zenith in northern 
schools. Here an intense religious zeal sought as the lirst 
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consideration to emphasize the horror and cruelty of Our 
Lord's sutlerings. The style was therefore an almost brutal 
realism, shocking and repellent to a scMisitive imagination. 
Scenes which in Italian art arouse reverence and pity, produce 
here only a shuddcjring horror. Often they degenerate into 
the po.sitively grotescpie. 

In the museum at Colmar is a Passion .series in sixteen 
pieces, Ijeginning with the Last Supper, and including the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. It is probably the work of vari- 
ous (ierman painters of diU'erent artistic skill, and two subjects 
are by Martin Schongauer, — the Descent from the Cross, and 
the Entombment. 

By Mending, in ^le gallery at Turin, is a picture represent- 
ing the Passion, from the Kntry into Jerusalem through the 
Supper at Emmaus. 

The two Ilolbeins made a considerabh; contribution to the 
German Passion art. l^y the elder there is a series of scenes 
in one frame in the Augsburg (iallery. a large composite altar- 
piece (L^Ol) in the Stli<lel Institute, Frankfort, containing, 
among other subjects, .st^ven Passion scenes: and in the Munich 
Gallery, some parts of the original Kcishcim altar-piece (ir)01^) 
depicting the following subjects: 1. Ciirist taken ('aj)tive. 
2. ('hrist before I*ilatc. .'>. Klag(dlation. 4. Christ crowned 
with Thorns. ;"). Ecce Honu). (>. Journey to ( 'al vary. 

P>y Hans Hol})ein, the younger, there is a Passion painting 
in the Pasle (iallery, consisting of eight comj)artments. The 
color is tine,an<l some of the com])artments are admirably com- 
posed, while (»tliers are decidedly crutle. The same gallery 
contains a set of ten pen and ink drawings, intended as designs 
for glass painting. The styh; is tlunefon? extremely deco- 
rative, each compositiou being framed in a rich arehitectual 
setting of handsomer columns ornamented with garlands. The 
British Museum also contains .seven interesting l*assion car- 
toons by the .same artist. 

By Lucas van Le.yden there are two .sets of prints, includ- 
ing nine and fourteen subjects, respectively. In the shorter 
series, known as the Hound Pa.ssion, from the circular form 
of the compositions, are compri.sod : \. Agony in the Garden. 
2. Christ taken Cajjtive. 3. Christ before the Iligh-Priest 
(Annas). 4. Christ Mocked. 5. Flagellation. 0. Christ 
crowned with Thorns. 7. Ecce Homo. 8. Journey to Cal- 
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vary. 9. Crucifixion. The other set is composed as follows : 
1. Last Supper. 2. Agony in the Garden. 3. Christ taken 
Captive. 4. Christ before the High-l^riest. 5. Christ Mocked. 
G. Flagellation. 7. Christ crowned with Thorns. 8. Ecce 
Homo. 9. Journey to Calvary. 10. Crucifixion. 11. De- 
scent from the Cross. 12. Entombment. 13. Descent into 
Limbus. 14. liosurrection. 

Lucas van I^eyden's work is, on the whole, decidedly less 
painful to contemplate than that of the average German Pas- 
sion series. The Christ is usually sweetly patient and placid, 
without exhibiting any pitiable contortions of sutrering. The 
compositions contiiin no very violent action, and no shocking 
brutiility. One curious feature in the Hound Passion is the 
frequent introduction of a child as a spectator, looking on in 
innocent wonder at the strange sccaie. 

Martin Schongaucr's twelve Passion jdates include some 
admirable comimsitions, but in the scenes of violent action the 
artist falls into the characteristic G«*rnian exaggeration. The 
enemies of Christ are almost ludicrously grotesque in appear- 
ance, and are foolislily malicious in their treatment of the 
Saviour. One mntij\ repeated several times, is that of grasping 
their prifsoner Ijy thci hair. The list of sulijects is as fol- 
lows : 1. Agony in the (iarden. 2. Christ led away Captive. 
3. Christ biifore Caiai>has. 4. Flagellation. 5. ('hrist crowned 
with Thorns. G. Christ before Pilate. 7. Fcce Homo. 
8. Clirist bearing the Cross. 9. (.'rucifixion. 10. Entomb- 
ment. 11. DesctMit into Limbus. VI. Kesurrection. 

We have last U) consider the work of Albert DUrer, as 
summing uj) all that is characteristic in (ierman art. Cai>able 
of rising to a delicacy of sentiment like Ijucas van Leyden's, 
falling oft+Mi into an exaggeration as grotesrjuo as Ilollxjin's, he 
held most often a niiddh; course. Xever altogether free from 
his own peculiar mannerism, his most striking charai^teristics 
are a vigorous masculinity of character delineation, a strong 
dramatic sense, antl a profoiuid ndigious conviction. In these 
he is a perfect (^xponirnt of his times and of his race. 

The Passion was a subject to which he devoted long and ear- 
nest study. We have first of all a set of drawings, kn(>wn as the 
Green Passion, from the color of the paper use<l, an<l now ]>re- 
serve<l in the Albertina(Jollection at Vienna. Diireralso began 
a set of engravings on copper, which were never finished, and 
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arc of less intcrost than his other sets. The highest interest 
centres in his two series of wood-cuts, known as the Greater Pas- 
sion and the Little l*assion, tlie adjectives referring to the re- 
spective sizes of the })locks, \i)X 10^ inches, an<l 5xr5^ inches. 

The (ireater Passion consists of tlie following twelve sub- 
jects : 1. Title-page: Clirist the Man of Sorrows. 2. Last 
Supper. 3. Agony in the (rarden. 4. ('hrist taken Captive. 
T). Flagellation. (>. Kccc Homo. 7. Christ hearing the Cross. 
S. ('rucitixion. 1). J)eposition. 10. ?]ntonibnient. IL De- 
scent into Linibus. 11^. Resurrection. 

The Little Passion is a more (!omi)rohensiv(; Christian cycle, 
including the Fall, the Incariuition, and extending through the 
Last Judgment. There are tliirty-scven subjiicts, as follows : 
1. Title-i»age : Christ th(^ Man of Sorrows. U. Adam and Eve 
eating of the Tree of Knowledges .'1 Expulsion from Para- 
dise. 1. .Annunciation. 5. ^Nativity. (], Entry into »Jeru- 
salem. 7. Cleansing the Tcnnple. 8. Christ parting from his 
iM(Uher. 9. I^ast Supper. 10. Christ washing the Disciples' 
Feet. 11. Agony in the (Jarden. 12. Hetrayal. 13. Christ 
before Annas. 14. Clirist before Caiaphas. 15. ('hrist 
Mocked. 1(>. Christ before Pilate. 17. ('hrist before Herod. 
IS. Flagellation. 19. Christ crowned with Thorns. 20. Ecce 
Homo. 21. Pilate washing his Hands. 22. (-hrist bearing 
the C'ross. 2»>. St. W*ronica. 24. Christ nailed to the Cross. 
25. Crucifixion. 2(). Descent into Limbus. 27. Descent 
from the Cross. 2S. Preparation for P>urial. 20. En- 
tombment. oO. Tiesurrection. 31. Christ appearing to his 
Mother. IVJ. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene in the 
(Jarden. 33. Supper at Emmaus. 'M. L^nbelief of Thomas. 
35. Ascension. 30. Day of Pi'ntecost. 37. Last Judgment. 

The Christ in all these compositions is distinctly an i<lealiza- 
tion of Dlina* himself, with a long, oval face, finely cut feature.**, 
long abundant curls, and a large halo. The type is strikingly 
contrasted with the disciples who surround him, with round 
faces, i)lel)eian featunjs, and grizzled beards. With ]>atient 
resignation he moves through all the scenes of turmoil and 
confusion, calm while others are agitated, resigned when others 
lament. His enemies are frightful brutes, haling him violently 
from one scene of cruelty to another, till the imagination 
revolts at such outrages. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of the Passion in German 
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art without mentioning the Ixjautiful ciboriiim, which was 
carved with scenes from the l^'lJ^sion, by Achim Krafi't, for the 
Church of San Lorenz, Nuremberg. In this structure, which 
is sixty-four feet in height, the Passion subjects are represented 
in successive stories, and the designs are interlinked with gar- 
lands and ornamented borders, with figures of saints and angels 
in the interspaces. The sulyects, beginning from Ixilow and 
going up, include Christ parting from his Mother; the Last 
Supper ; the Agony in the Garden ; Christ Ixifore T'aiaphas ; 
Crowning with Thorns; the Scourging; the Crucifixion ; the 
Resurrection. 



II. The Entuv ixto Jerusalkm 

Arwl wIk'11 tlioy drew nijjh unto JonisahMii and wvrv conn* to I{«'thphn^c, 
unto the mount of ()liv*\s, tluMi sent Josus two (liM>ipl<'s, 

Saying unto tlirni, (Jo into tiio village over affnin^it you, and strai^litway 
ye i«hall find an a.'<M ticMl, and a colt witii Ikt: loose them, and brin^ tiiem 
unto me. 

And if anv man sav oui^ht unto von, ve shall sav, The Lord hath need of 
them; and straightway he will >en<l them. 

All this was don<-, that it mii^ht \n<i fulfilled whirh was spoken hy thi> pro- 
phet, Mayin<r, 

Tell ye the dau;xhtrr of Sion. IJ<di«dd, thy Kin;; eonieth unto thee, meek, 
and sitting u])on an ass, and a eoll, the foal of an a>;«. 

And the disciples went, and did a> Jesus eonnnaiuh'il them. 

And hrou^ht the a», and the colt and put on them their clothes, and they 
Het him thereon. 

And a very ;;n*at multitu<le spread their ;;arments in the way; «dhers cut 
down hraiichrs from tin- trees, and strawed them in the way. 

And the multitudes that went before, ami that followed, cried, saying, 
IIo^anna to the >on of havid: ]tles>ed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the hi^heot. 

And when he wa** come into .Terusalem, all the city was movt-d, -aying, 
Who i> this ? 

And the multitude said, This is .b'>u>» the j»roplu't of Nazareth of (iaiih'e. — 
Matt. \xi. 1-11. 

The Entry into Jerusalem is the triumphant event that 
ushered in the last week of (hir Lord's earthly life. *• Meek 
and sitting upon an ass,-' as lM»c4ime the humility of the Trincc 
of Peace, it was nevertheless as a king that he came. The 
people deeply move<l by th(? raising of Lazarus, greet<Hl him 
with enthusiasm. It seenu'd for a moment as if "the world 
was gone after him,'' so great was the midtitude wdiich went 
l3efore him, spreading their garments aiul strewing palm 
branches in the way as they raised their voi(M*s in hosannas. 
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llitlim-tc} lie liml iilway'i ri'slviiined imy sort of public demon- 
struliriu iis inilu^coiniii),' liis iiiis.sicm. Hut its lie comeB now 
1o hiH liti.ll victory, Ik; |>erihit.« their [iriiiseK to brcuk forth; 
[or liail llicy hull tlipii' \Ktice, " the stoui^s woiikl itiinifidiatoly 
try out." 

Wii haji]iy -im iuciiluut is rare iu the life of the Miiu of 
Sorrows, aiiii Ha artistic jjimsihilities iiiu.tt Iw rccof^iiizcil lit once. 




Ill the history of sacrcil art the subject has had a. long arid 
honorable c-irecr. 

It lirst apiiears <ni the sanioiilmgi of early centuries. Later 
it is Ihc ceutial |>oiiit of intrri'st iu every serifti Iri'atnient of 
Christ's life, uevrr oinittitd, t tiiink, and forming a dividing 
line )iel«-i-cn llifl ministry and the l*.is.sion. Tn .serie.s devoted 
exclusively to the Passion, it iri the introductory subject in 
most Itidiaii, and in some northern eetti. 

It is only Tiirely foniul as a subject of independent |Hctures, 
and never, so far as I know, as iin altar-piece. 

Numen»is as the cxiimples are, the com position varies only 
little with imlividnals. 

The ty|)e eslalilisheii by tradition provided all the necessary 
elements, and was closely adhered to byaaccessive generations. 
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Christ, riding on an ass, advances from the left to right across 
the foreground of the picture.^ 

Lady Eastlake is authority for the statement that in the 
earliest manuscripts he rides in a sidewise position. Else- 
where he is usually seated astride, holding the reins in his 
left hand and raising the right in luinediction. The disciples 
follow after on foot, and ])eside the ass trots a little colt, as 
with Giotto, Duccio, and Fra Angelico, though this feature is 
omitted from some of the later pictures. 

The company ccmiing to meet the procession is large or 
small according to the skill of the artist. In the early repre- 
sentations, three or four figures do duty for the nndtitude, 
while the fourteenth and lifteenth century pictures contain 
well arranged groups. 

A traditional feature of the composition is a tree in the 
background, in which a figure is seen plucking branches. One 
at lea.st of the company sprcsuls a garment in the path, and 
another holds a palm. 

Th(i delineation of Christ do(;s not require great things of 
the artist. The position on the ass Ixjing fixed, there is little 
room for subtle variations in pose. Tlie gesture of l>enedic- 
tion l>eing unanimously agreed upon as api)ropriate, it only 
remains to portray on the Master's face that g<'ntle expres- 
sion of dignitied Iwnignity which is so common. 

The priucii»al opportunity for originality is in the handling 
of the company of jjcople. With Fra Angtdi(!o (series in the 
Florence Academy) the scene is a pastoral idyl, enacte<l in a 
hijly country decorated with delicate ])lumy trees. The pro- 
cession moves on with placid serenity, and there is no sign of 
tumult or shoutini;. 

Giotto (Arena Chapel, Padua) was all alive to the excite- 
ment of the crowd. One man, eager to do honor to the occa- 
sion, tries to pull off his own garment, drawing it over his 
head in his haste to throw it in the wav. 

Duccio's comi)osition O*assion series in Siena) far exceeds 
any other in dignity and beauty. The architectural setting 
is especially fine ; tlie procession approaches the city gate 
along a paved roatl bordered by a fine stone wall. Through 
the gateway throng the; peo]»l<'. a company of children in 

J Of course tlie (hroctiini is not n hard ami fast rule, l)ut it hii-i heen vorv 
j^cnorally rc^anltMl. 
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front l)c*aring small bnuiches ; the reference iKfint; to the chil- 
dren who cried Hosanna in the temple, Matt. xxi. 15. Old 
men and youths press after, and o\'er the wall and from the 
upper windows peep many curious on-lookers. From two trees 
in the inclosure beyond, some lads pluck branches to throw 
into the outstretched arms of the group below; all is anima- 
tion. 

Dlirer's composition of the Little Passion series is unusu- 
ally tine, bringing the personality of ('hrist into a prominence 
which few others give him. His figure towers in the middle 
of the i)icture in noble dignity, the accompanying figures well 
sulx)rdinated at right and left. The space is admiral)ly econo- 
mized for etfoctive results, the background l)eing the turrets 
and gates of the city in a few suggestive outlines. 

The P]ntry into fferusalem appears in due course in modern 
art series illustrating the life of Christ, by Hida, Overlx^ck, and 
Tissot. Tt was the subject of one of ()ver])eck's first pictures, 
begun wdien a young man in the Academy at Vienna, but not 
finished till lifte»Mi vears later in Rome. It has an historic 
interest as the tir-f^t expression of a protest against the artificial 
standards of < rcrmun classicism, and united the qualities of 
early Italian and (rerman art. Among the spectators arc 
Ov(U-bi'ck himself, his father, his wife, and his little son. 

The composition of his Gospel series is ditferent, and is an 
excidlont typical specimen from that set. With great symme- 
try and beauty in grouping, it <^\presses a distinctly modern 
spirit. ( -hrist advances <liagonally from right to left, and is 
seen in nearly front view. The disciples are gron]>ed on each 
side, each one bearing a palm. A man kneels in front, spread- 
ing a garment on the ground, and at one side two lovely chib 
dren join in hosannas. 

Dore'\s great painting is the only notjible separate picture 
of the subject, and displays finely tini peculiar scenic gifts of 
the artist. A motley company of men, women, and children 
have thrown themselves forward on the right an<l left, with 
palms and garlan<ls. In tiie centre, riding directly out of the 
l>icture, towards the spectator, comes Qhrist, bis face lifted 
to heaven and his right arm raised high in the air. The atti- 
tude may be criticised as tiieatrical, but it interpr(?ts, not un- 
reasonably i>erhaps, the exalted mood in which the Saviour 
entered upon his final work. 
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TIL CiiiirsT WKKi'iNci ovKit Jkhusalkm 

Ami wIh'Ii Ik' was <Mmio iioar, h»' lu'lu-ld tlu- citv, ami wt'j)t ov^t it. 

Saving, If th«Mi liatlst known, cvm tlion^ at U'a>l in this tin* day, the things 
whi<h h«'h)n^ nntn thy jwar*' I hut now they an* liid from thim* ryvs. 

For tin* days shall ronn- upon thro, tliat tliino rncniios shall cast a tronj-h 
ahout tluM', and roni|>a«»s tint' round, and keep tluM' in «»n every side. 

And shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and tlu'V >hall not Ieav(> in thee one stone upon another; because th«)U knowe^t 
not the time of thv vi-itation. — .IniiN xix. 41-44. 



Thv iuculont wliicli St. Joliti relates as a cireiiinstance 
attending (1iri>>t's entry into »J{;rusaleni lias occasionally been 
treated in nuMlern art as a separate subject. A notable ])ictiire 
of tbo eailv centiirv was by Arv Scbetler, counted (»ne of bis 

»' fc.' fc V 

tlinu; greatest works. I>y Sir Cbarles Kastlake tbere is a pic- 
ture in tbe National (iallery, London. Our Lord is seated on 
a stone bencb under a tree, a little at tbe rigbt, bis bands 
clasped on bis knee, looking down at tbe city, wbicb lies at a 
mucb lower level at tbe rigbt. On a stone at tbe left sits an 
elderly a]»ostle, ])robal)ly l*eter, looking earnestly into Cbrist's 
face, and a yoiniger discijde bebind bim bas a sad expression. 
r>etwe(Mi tbese figures and Cbrist are tbree more apostles, 
stan<ling togetber in earnest conversation. Tbe expression of 
tbe Saviour adniirablv carries out tbe words of tbe text, full 
of tender ('onipassion for tbe city. 



TV. CiiinsT ('l?:ansix(; thk Tkmtlk 

And .le^us went into tin* temple of (J<id, ami cast out all them that sold and, 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the moneychanger>. and 
the seats of them that sold doves, 

And said unt(» them. It i«^ writti'ii, ^Ey house shall be called the house of 
j>rayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves. — Matt. xxi. 12, \'4. 

Tbe confusion wbicb bas arisen l)etween tlui two ditf'erent 
occasions of Our Lord's cleansing tbe temple of trade makes it 
impossible to refer dcHnitely to eitber inci<lent tbe inde{)end- 
ent pictures devoted to tbe subject. Tbey bave, tberefore, 
already been mentioned, and it remains only to note in tins 
place tbe compositions so placed in bistorical series tbat tbe 
reference is plain. 

Such a one is in Criotto's series of frescoes in tbe Arena 
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'Itni; the Mnnoy Changen frum Iht TpitipU (Dclail) (Giotto) 



rha|ii-l, I'adrni. Tlicrp is licri- a very iiia.!pi|Uatc idea of llie 
tnmiilt and infusion ..f tlu- inci.lfiit. Clirist stands hi tlie 
«iitr<'. raisinp Lis li^'lit iinii in tlii; nesture iisualty seen in 
llie rfprpseiiliitimis of ilic Tjist J in 1 1; men t. His face is seen in 
profile, tnmril Imviirils two nu-n. wlio apjwnr to be the cliief 
ofleiiilcrs, and »'lii< ln'ik at liiin f<-nrrnlly, with )iands rnisiil to 
wanl off the Mow. IScynnd llit-ni, some of the iiricsts gmvely 
discuwi the nlFair, inid hOancint; this fjrouji, at tlie otlier side, 
are tlie disci[des. standini; l.y as [raswve spectators. DUror's 
Lillle Passion is anotlicr liistorical series which includes the 
(lleansin^ of tin- Temple at Clirisfs last Passover. 

Here ClirisCs indignatiwi is limiled, in n very singular way, 
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to a single individual who lies prostrate at his feet, as the 
Master raises the knotted cord to flog him. Two or three 
other men, on either side, look on with fear and horror, and 
some seem to be hurrying away from the si)ot, but the incident 
is distinctly a cttnihut a ihnw, and a very \nie(jual one at that. 
What saves tlio picture from actual vulgarity is the really line 
figure of Christ, tall and voluminously draped. 



V. Christ discussinj; tiik Tkiijutk ^VFoxey with thk 

l*HAKISKKS 

Then went tin* Pluirisecs, and t«Mik oonnH-l how they nii^lit cntan'^lo him in 
his talk. 

And thrv sent (»nt unto him their diM-iph's with the Uerodians, sayinj^, 
Mastrr, we know that thou art true, and teaeiiest tiie way <»f (iod in trutii, 
ncjliier tarest thou for any man: for tiiou re;^ardest not the |K'r>on of men. 

'fell u^ therefore, What thinkot tiiou ? Is it lawful to ^ivf trihutc unto 
( 'a-sar, or not '.' 

Hut .Ie>us prnrivrtl th«ir wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites ? 

Shew nu* the trihutc money. And they hron^ht unto him a i»eTiny. 

Ami he saith unto them, WIiom' is this ima«;e and superserijition ? 

TIm'v say unto him, Ca-sar's. Then saith he unto them, Render therefore 
unto Ca'-^ar the ihinj^s wiiich are ('a-sar's; and unto (iod the things that are 
(iod's. 

When they had heanl tiiese words, they marvelled, and left him, and went 
their way. ■ Matt. xxii. V^-'l'l. 

Our Lord's discussion of tlie matter of trilmte has already 
been referred to under the subject of his miracidously provi«l- 
ing tlie coin for the payment of his own d\u\s. Uotli incidents 
are usiiallv brieflv called *M!hrist and the Tribute Monev," but 
historically and artistically they should Ix^ clearly distinguished. 
The crafty ([uestion of the Pharisees wiis one of many attemi)ts 
to entrap him into the expression of some treasonal)le words 
which might lead to his conviction. It is, therefore, properly 
speaking, a part of the secpu^nce of incidents constituting his 
l*a.ssion, but, being fruitless in its results, it is not included in 
the great art serials of the ]*assion. There has nc^vertheless 
been a wide recognition of the larger significance of the inci- 
dent, as containing the statement of a universal principle of 
conduct. In this way a few pictures have ]>een painted which 
j)lace the subject among the important art themes in the life 
of Christ. 
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We find an early illustration aniung the miniatures by Lib- 
erale da Verona, in the Siena Cathedral Library. But the most 
famous example in Italian painting is the beautiful work by 
Titian, in the Dresden Gallery, which some have pronounced 
the most perfect picture produced by the great Venetian. The 
head of the Saviour is the highest expression of Titian's 
unique Christ ideal, in which the intellectual element predom- 
inates. A splendid contrast is presented in the opposition 
of the two faces, each searching the other's interrogatively, 
— the Pharisee, with vulgar cunning, the Saviour, with pene- 
trating insight. The glance is so discerning that we feel at 
once that here is One who cannot be deceived by paltry ex- 
cuses, yet winning us withal with his gentle patience. 

From the art of the seventeenth century we have pictures 
of Christ and the Tribute Money by Kubens, Van Dyck, and 
Rembrandt. Van Dyck's picture, as described in Smith's 
" Catalogue raisonmV' is after the manner of Titian. Christ 
at the right, in red vest and blue mantle, replies with a ges- 
ture to the incjuiry of the Pharisee, who points to the piece of 
money. The spectators express surprise and chagrin at the 
result of their i»lut. Jiuljens and Kem])randt give a larger set- 
ting to the incident, including a number of l*harisees, who 
gatlier around to witness the entanglement of (^brist. The 
painting by Kubens is known through various copies, one of 
which is in the Louvre, Paris. Itembrandt's composition is 
an etcliing assigned to the date 1(>4.*-). 

IJida's engraving, in his illustrations of the Evangelists, is 
evidently inspired by Titian's jiicture. The figures are in half- 
length, Christ and the Pharisee in the centre, with two spec- 
tators at each side. 



VI. The l^ARAHLK OF THE TeN' ViRCilXS 

Then shall th«' kinploin of ht-avj-ii hv likened unto ten virgins, whieii to(»k 
their lamps, an<l ifent forth to nirct the bridegroom. 

And five of them \v»Te wi^', and live were foolish. 

They that were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with them: 

Hut the wise took oil in their vr^M-l^ with their lamps. 

While the hri<l«'grooni tarried, they all slumbered ami slept. 

And at nndnighl thm* wa-^ a rry made, n«*hold, the bridegroom eometli; go 
Vf (tut to mei't him. 

Then all those virgin^ a^o^e, and trimmed their lamps. 
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And the foolish said unto the wise, (live us of your oil; for our Inni))s are 
gone out. 

But the wise an>w«Ted, saying, Not so: Ifst there be not enough for us and 
vou: but g<» ve rather to them that sell, and buv for vourselves. 

An<l while they went to buy, the bridegro<»ni eanie: and they that were 
ready went in wiih him to the nuiniage: and the door wa-^ shut. 

Afterward eanie al.>o tin* other virgin>, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 

Hut he an>wi'nMl and >aid, Verilv I sav nnto vou, 1 know vou not. * 

Wateh therrfoH', for w kn<>\\ neither tin- <lav n<»r the h«>ur wherrin the 
Sui of man e<»nn'th. — Matt. xxv. 1-1.'{. 



We have already seen, in conneetion with the j)aiahh' uf the 
Ivieh Man and La/;iiiis, that the contrasts of the fntun* life 
were a sul)ject of vivid interest through all the niedia*val cen- 
turies. As a prominent feature of the doctrinal teachings of 
the church, it necessarily found expression in art. A nu»st suit- 
ahle form for its emhodiment was the representation of the 
]*arahle of the N'irgins. 

I'nder.stood as a svmholie reference to the Last flud«'ment, 
the ligures of tlie ten virgins appear in the sculptured orna- 
mentation of many (lothic cathedrids of northi^rn Kurope. 
^Irs. Jameson collected a numher of interesting exam})les 
which she described as follows : — 

'• At Chart res. on the vault of the north lateral door, the 
Jive wise virgins are seen modestly veiled, hohling up their 
lamps, while the foolish virghis, with long lloating hair, and 
crowne*] with flowers, carry their lamps upside down. 

'' At Straslmrg, the ten virgins are figured in ten statues, 
larger than life; at Kheims, the slatues iwv. less than life; at 
Amiens, they are on each side of the })rincii)al door; at !Nu- 
remlx^rg, in that beautiful j)orch leading into the Church of 
St. Sehaldus (the entrance fitly calle<l the * IJride's Poor'), 
th(; ten virgins stand on each side. These figures are remark- 
able for the simple ehfgance of the conception and for the sen- 
timent conveyed, — the wis(} virgins soh;mn and .^erene, and the 
foolish virgins sad and penitent, with drooping heads and 
lamps reversed. 

'^ Fribourg. The ten statues are, if I remember aright, al- 
most colossal, and an angel, hovering between the two j)roces- 
sions, has in his right hand a scroll, on which is written, in 
(lothic letters, ^ Vigilate et orat^ ; ' in the left hand, a scroll 
inscribed, * Nescio vos.' 

*' On the great west portal of the cathedral at Uerne, they 
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appear tii a prucession, under the Iiast Judgment. These fig- 
ures, which are of much later dnte (1474) than in the old 
French and German cnthedrais (1200-1350), are very elegant," 
lieside tliese examples from Gothic sculpture we may place 
others of mediieval origin in dilfereut art vehicles. Among 
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wlio. wpariiiK it crowii. ajtiiears in tlic liwivcria witli a suroU, nil 
wliieh !U■l^ tlw wofls, "DU-ii nobis, w^nn vo,s." 

Tlicrt' is ii set <)f li'11 rliiirmiiijj .lesigns liv Marlin Sclionyaner, 
d.-vole.t I., tlu- tive wiso an.l live fm.lish virgins. Tliu former 
iirc pri'tty, oniiiplacciil iiiniilviis, willi loiif; liiiiliy linir, adorned 
Willi iilivu MTcallis. Tlifv wear fmiliii;; gowns, which they 
hold diiiiitilv HI- with -m- hand, while in the oilier eacl. carrii-s 
a Iwll-.-haiiwl lat.i|). hild iijiri-ht. with a lon-iiy of llaino burli- 
iiiH slradily in thr ontie, Tlif fm.lish virgins show more 
diversity in ilri's^. nuii ly]ie; some iire will] headdresses, some 




{Sfliwit-niicr) 



are such line ladies as their wise sisters, and sume arc erying 
Inltflrly witli disiii>in)inlnie(it. They tarry their Iam]w in- 
verted, hanging listlessly at their side, and their <;arlands lie 
(HI the ground at their fyet 
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In the art of our own century, the Parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins has occasioiially found artistic expression in independent 
pictures, in illustrated Bibles, and in church decoration. 

Hy Schadow, a lunettt^ shaped picture. In the middle an 
opc»n door, with the two groups of virgins at the sides. Christ, 
accompanied by the apostles, reaches out his hand in welcome 
to the wise virgins, while the others, just rousing from sleep, 
try to trim their lamps or gaze wildly through the doorway. 

l?y Piloty, one of the l)est painters of the I^Iunich school. 
The virgins await the coming of the ])ridegnx)m on the terrace 
of a gai\len. In the centre stands the queenly figure of one 
of the wise virgins, holding her lamp high in the air. At 
her feet kneels one of the unhappy virgins, l)egging some oil, 
while the other four foolish ones are at the left in various 
theatrical attitudes of desj^ir. At the right, the others hasten 
expectantly down the marble steps of the terrace, apparently 
seeing the bridegroom approach, and one waves a palm branch 
to welcome him. (Metropolitan Museimi, New York.) 

lUila cliose for illustration that later moment wlien the 
bridegroom has passed within, the doors are closed, and the 
foolish virgins are without in the darkness. 

Tissot has devoted one water -color to eacli of the two 
classes seen in the interim of awaiting the bridal party. The 
wise virgins are asleep in a row on a Ixinch, but each has set 
her lighted lamp in front of her, so that she will Iki ready at 
a moment's notice. The foolish virgins in the mean time seem 
dancing about in some mad game, swinging their bottles as 
they proceed gayly to buy more oil. 

In the Church of the Heavenly Kest, New York city, is a 
window representing in three lights the parable of tlie virgins. 
The central compartment shows Christ Just stepping into an 
open door, and turning towards the wise virgins, who advance. 
from the left to follow him. The foolish virgins arc? grouped 
in the right compartment, in various attitudes of grief and 
chagrin. 
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VII. TiiK Last Supper 

Now when the even was come, lie sat down with the twelve. 

And as they did eat, lie said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me. 

And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to sa}' 
unto him, Lord, is it 1 ? 

[Now there was leaning on Jesus' boM»m, one of his disciples, whom Jesus 
loved. 

8imon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he should ask who it should 
be of whom he spake. 

He then lying on Jons' breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? 

Jesns answereil, He it is, to whom [ shall give a soj), when I have dipped 
it. And wiieii he had dippe<l the sop, he gave it to Judas Lscariot, the son of 
Simon.] 

v\nd as they were eating, Jesns took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink 
ve all of it ; 

For thi> is my bbuxl of the new testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission <»f sins. 

But I say unto yon, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when 1 drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. — 
Matt. xxvi.2() 2I>, with insertion from John xiil. 23 2H. 

On tljc Thursday evening; following Our LorcPs triumphal 
entry into Jerusjiien), tlie Master and his disciples gathered as 
appointed to exdebrate the Passover. This is the occasion 
known as the ^' Last Supper," the last time that the twelve 
ate with the Lord. It marks at the same time the last of 
the oM order and the beginning of the new. The Jewish 
Passover was fullilled and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was begun. 

To the casual o])server the Last Supper seems to be one of 
the most po})ular subjects in sacred art, because some well 
known pictures are so consi)icuous and important. The sub- 
ject, however, is not .so ohl, and outside serial treatment not so 
common as many others aj)parently insignificant. 

There are no very early examples (unless we accept as such 
a curious composition among the sixth century mosaics of S. 
ApoUinare, Ravenna), and few in mediaeval art. Among the 
rare mediaeval representations are a bas-relief on the Gaeta 
column, a mosaic in the Monreale Cathedral, and a miniature 
in the P]vangelarium of Bruchsal, in the Carlsruhe Library. 
When the centuries were well advanced, every typical art 
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series illustrating the life of Christ iiicliuhid the suhjcet. 
Ghiherti, (Jiottu, Ducciu, Fra Angelico, Ferrari, Tintoretto, 
DUrer, to wlioni we have constantly referred for other exani- 
jjles, all contributed to the subject, but with results scarcely 
comparable to the success of the other compositions in their 
series. It was indeed chieily in the decoration of the refec- 
tory that the best achievements were made in this great field. 

This class of frescoes was probably more common in southern 
and central Italy than in the north, where the more sliowy sul)- 
jects of the ^Farriage at Cana and the Feast in Simon's House 
were i)referred for the same purpose. Nevertheless a consider- 
able num])er of examples may be drawn from all quarters of 
Jtalv and from the northern countri(;s as well. The formula 
of composition is one of the most *^set" of the entire Christian 
cycle. Its limitations have held it in most cases on a dead 
level of monotonous mediocrity, from which it could ])e raised 
only by great genius ur degradi.'d only by exceptional stupidity. 

The scene is the interior of a room, from which often a 
landscape may be seen through o})en windows or Ixjtween pil- 
lared arches. In the cdder tyj)e the table is rectangular, with 
figures seate«l on both front and rear si<les. 

This arrangement is seen on th(5 bas-relief of the (laeta 
colunni, and in the compositions belonging to tlie series 
l)y (fhiberti, (Jiotto, and Duccio, and even in the frescoes of 
the Vatican I^oggie. Later art jmnided various devices to 
avoid the anomaly of presenting half of the disciples in rear 
view. The tal)le was length(;ned and all the figures place<l 
on tlie rear side, as in l^eonardo's ( -enacolo. Sometimes the 
table has a jog at eadi end to accommodate a f«*w disciples in 
profile positions. It may ev(Ui be perfectly square, with occupants 
ranged on all three rear sides, leaving the front free, as in the 
interesting Ferrares(« picture in tlie National (lallery, Londr»n. 
Cosimo Ivoselli made it seuiicireular, and with the (Jermans 
it is ofti-n perf<'ctly round. Our Lonl's position is usually 
in the centre of the rear, facing out, though (ihiberti and 
Giotto placed him at on<^ end. The place of John is of 
course Hxed l)esid<; the Saviour, usually at the left, leaning 
on his ]>osom or on the tal»le <lirectly in front. Sometimes, 
strange to say, the beloved disciph; appears to be fast asleep, 
and it is curious that this interpretation should havt? been 
alloweil by the early and reverent artists, (Jiotto and Duccio. 
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Peter's proper place is on the Lonrs right, though this is not 
rigidly adhered to. Judas, distinguished by the bag which 
ho holds, is variously disposed of. Sometimes he sits at the 
end, sometimes alone on the front side of the table, seen 
partly in rear. Leonardo's treatment is unicjue in placing 
him at the Saviour's right. Tintoretto shows him in the 
rear rising to go. 

As to the moment chosen there are, in general, two classes 
of pictures, one representing the; Passover meal proper, and' 
the i)ther, the institution of the Lord's Supj)er. In modern 
criticism, al.so, th(^ samc^ two incidents are recognized as dis- 
tinct, and Christ wasliing tin; l)isciph's' Feet is placed between 
them in point of time. An analysis of either subject reveals 
several p(jssiblc mnfifs. At the i*assover meal Our Lord may 
be saying, "One of you shall betray me," or answering the 
question, ** Who is it '! '' or, still further, dipping his hand in 
the sop with dudas. In the later conv<'rsation he may be 
referring either t<> the bread or to the wine. 

It must be confessed that in tlu^ I*assov(»r Supper, which 
is the more common of the two subjects, few artists have 
tak<ui pains to show any definite action, eith(;r on the part 
of the blaster or of the disciples. The scene is usually a 
purely passive tableau with figures pose<l as for the raising 
of the curtain ; not an actual and interesting event. Our 
Lord, with the left hand resting on J (din's arm, raises his 
right in blessing, and the disciples assume various attitudes 
of adoration, sorrow, or sin'prise. The institution of the Lord^s 
Su|)per is usually treated in a formal and ecclesiastical way, 
with solenni sacramental dignity. This lack of action in the 
handling afror<ls a certain advjintage over other S(!enes in 
Christ's life in the opportunity for perfecting the ideal Ohristly 
countenance. Other incidcuits bring out some specific jdiases 
of his character, his compassion for the sick, his condemnati<m 
of hypocrisy, his humility in suHering, his benignity in be- 
stowing favors. Here we have rather a generalized portrait 
in which the artist strives to sum up all the elements he con- 
ceives as entering into the perfect character of (Christ Jesus. 
This aim is too often at the expense of the unity of the com- 
position, the lack of which is one of the most signal defects 
of the majority of pictures. There is no singleness of thought 
animating the entire company. The component figures fall 
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ai>art' either in groups or as indivi<liials, without relation to 
any centralizing motive. A transcendent exception to this 
common fault is the masterpiece of Leonardo da \'inci, fres- 
coed on the wall of the Convent of S. ^Vlaria delle (irazie, 
Milan. Here Our Lord's words thrill the whole assembly 
with one thought. This is expressed by astonishment, anger, 
horror, indignation, sorrow, curiosity, in one case, indeed, by 
guilty fear; but with every dilferenct* of tem[)erament, all 
are unanimous in purpose ; every expression, gesture, action, 
carries out the central id(ia of the betrayal. With unlimited 
diversity we have absolute unity. The composition has other 
great qualities which have l>een more commonly noticed, — the 
splendid individualization of heads,^ the majestic sadness of 
the Saviour's countenance, the exquisite l)eauty of the land- 
scape background. As in all supreme achievements in art, 
its highest (quality is simplicity, hence it tloes not amaze us 
with its greatness, but satisfies us with its perfection. The 
original fresco is already iruvocably injured by decay, but in- 
num(?rable copies, howevcir inferior to the master's own work, 
will transmit the essential com})usition to future generations. 

Measured by the standard of Leonardo da Vincii, every 
other (V,nac()lo strikes us first with its weakness rather than 
its exct.dlence, but in a number of imjiortant examples we 
shall find some few admirable features. The most notable 
is p(;rhaps that of Andrea del Sarto, in tluj refectory of the 
former Monastery of San Salvi, just outside Florence*.. This 
possesses some extremely interesting artistic qualities in point 
of color, drawing, disj)usition of draperies, etc., and is justly 
esteemed a line work. The comjiosition at once suggests the 
model at Milan, principally because of the animati<»n of the 
scene, else when; usually so ([uiet. Tliree of the tigiires are 
standing in attitudes similar to some; in Leonanlo's fresco, and 
three alternate faces on either sid(; are turned in profile to- 
wards the centre in an effort towards unifying the eomposition. 
This unity, however, is no monj than mechanitral beeause the 
person of Our Lord is so lacking in centralizing fonte, — an 
insignificant figure, less dignifie«l than others of the comj)any. 
We turn again to the great Lombard fresco with new apjire- 
ciation of the magnificent dominating chamcter of the central 
iigure. 

1 S«.'C Mrs. .Tainesoii's i<(icrtf{ imd LnjiHtltiry Art, pp. 2*j2, 2H3. 
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By Ghirlaihlajo there are two important refectory frescoes of 
the Cenacolo in Florence, the first in Ogni Santi, and the later 
and similar one in San Marco. These present the hcst form 
of the passive type composition. The Christ is a benignant 
and dignified figure presiding in the midst, and bestowing the 
benediction upon his disciples. The effect is distinctly devo- 
tional, and the composition is impressive and reverent. 

Similar in motif and arrangement are two other well known 
frescoes in Florence, the Cenacolo of S. Onofrio, whose author- 
ship is the subject of much dispute, and that of S. Croce, l)y 
some painter of Giotto's school. In all four of these. Our 
Lord's action is the same, the gesture of benediction. In all 
four, also, Judas is alone on the front side, separated from the 
company of the faithful by his sin. In all four the tranquil 
monotony of the scene is relieved by the fine character delinea- 
tion of the individual aj)ostles and the noble dignity of the 
Saviour. This is cs]>ecially true of the fresco of S. Onofrio. 

The Cenacolo of Cosimo Koselli, in the Sistine Chapel, is 
an admirable work, whose beauty is enhanced by the; landscape 
liackground, whicli Piero di (,'osimo may have supj)lied. The 
theme is the Institution of the Lord's Supj)er, and tlie table 
is devoid of all furnishings except the chalice in front of 
Christ. The Saviour holds a sacramental wafer in the left 
hand and raises his right to })less, while the discii)les assume 
devotional attitudes. Four spectators are present. Other pic- 
tures of tliis same general wof if iwc the Ferrarose jncture in 
the ^National (iallery, already once alluded to, and the panel 
of Fra Angeli(*o, in the Florence Academy series. 

No less than live pictures of the Last Supper are attributed 
to Tintoretto in the following i)laces in Venice : SS. Protasio e 
(lervasio (commonly called San Trovaso), S. (iiorgio Maggiore, 
S. J*aolo, S. Stefano, S. Uocco. Without mentioning the 
different details in each case, it may be sai«l in general of 
Tintoretto's treatment that it anticipated all the hoincliness 
of llembrandt, without any of tlie seriousness of the gr(?at 
Dutch realist, and, lacking the essential element of reverence, 
it degrades the subject into lioj)eless vulgarity. The scene 
is laid in a common Italian inn painted with striking realism. 
As a forerunner of Tintoretto in tlie vein of realism, we may 
mention here Lorenzetti's fresco in the series at Assisi. 

Another Venetian painter of the Cenacolo is J>onifazio II., 
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by wlioni there are pictures in tlie Uftizi CJallory, Florence, 
and in the Church of S. Maria Mater Domini, Venice. The 
Ultizi composition is interesting for tlie unicjue motif, which 
represents the moment when Christ and Judas simultaneously 
dip their hands into the dish. There are other \'enetian 
pictures, not notable, by Titian and Veronese. 

From the art of the north a list of the celebrated pictures 
of the Last Supper sliould contain that of Holbein, in the 
l^asle (jallery, a })ortion of which is missing ; that of Schaeu- 
felein in the I5erlin (lallery, and the comjmsitions in the Pas- 
sion series by Dlirer and Lucas van Leyden. In these we 
have the usual sturdy (Jerman type of disciples, honest and 
simple in their naturalness, and not above interest in the eat- 
ing and drinking. In the midst sits the solemn, sad-faced 
Christ with tJohn asleep on his bosom. 

Our list could be extended almost indefinitely to include the 
pictures of intervening centuries down to our own day, but 
without sutlicient variety in treatment and interpretation to 
lend interest to so detailed a study. There are sev(?nteenth 
century pictures by the well known painters of France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, though none among them are conspicuous 
for excellence. 

It is interesting to note that the first order ever given for 
ecclesiastical art in our own country was for an altar painting 
of the Last Supper. This order was given by the Church of 
St. Barnabas, near Marl])oro*, Queen Anne's Parish, Prince 
George's County, Maryland, Septeml)er 5, 1721, and the 
painter was (Justavus llesselius, a Swedish artist who had 
come to these shores in 1711. L'nfortunately, the original 
building containing the fresco is no longer in existence, being 
replaced in 177.'^ by the present structure. Hence we have no 
information concerning the quality or character of this picture. 

In our own day we have, besides the illustrations of art 
l^ibles, some independent pictures of special interest. 

Following the lead of Leonardo da Vinci, modern artists 
have sought to give genuine dramatic interest to the incident 
by depicting a specific moment which demands variety, and at 
the same time unity of action. There are notable pictures, 
by E. von Gebhardt and Fritz von Uhde, treating in common 
the moment of the departure of Judas, and emphasizing the 
sorrow of the disciples in hearing the strauge words of their 
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beloved blaster. Von Gebhardt's Christ is just answering the 
question which John has put, while Pet^ir leans eagerly over 
the Lord's slioulder to liear. Fritz von I'hde's simple pathos 
revives inider modern forms the spirit of Rembran<lt. Again 
we have the gentle peasant Christ, who wins and rules l)y 
love. Holding the cup in his hand, while every eye is fixed 
yearningly upon him, he says solemnly, " I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom." 



YIII. Christ Wasiuxc; the Disciples' Fket 

An«l supper bein^ oikIimI, tho devil iiaviii^ now put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon's >on, to lu'tray Iiini; 

Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he was e(»nie from God. and went to (Jod; 

He ri>eth from sup|H'r, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and 
girded himself. 

After tliat he poureth water into a l»a>«»n, and hegan to wash the disoipIe>* 
feet, an<l to wijK' them with the towel wherewith he was girde<l. 

Then eometh he ti> Simon IVter: and Peter saith unto him, I^ord, dost thtui 
wash mv feet ? 

Jesus an>were<l and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now; !>ut 
thou shalt know hereafter. 

Peter .-aith unto him, Thou shalt never wa>h my feet. Jesus answered him. 
If I wa>h thee not, thou ha^t no part with me. 

Simon Pi'ter >aith unto him, L<»rd, n(»t my feet only, hut aUo my hands and 
mv head. Joiix xiii. 2-9. 



As Our Lord's entire life had been one of humblo .service to 
humanity, he sumiiKnl up the whole lesson hi a simple act of 
practicid service to his disciples on their last evenin*,' to<^'eth<^r. 
This was the customarv oriental dutv of washin<' tlio feet on 
occasions of eating ; a duty ordinarily assigned to .servants. 

His own application of the moral is so pointed, that Chris- 
tian faith must needs accept this act as one of great religious 
significance. F'rom this |M>int of view it is an imj>ortant art 
subject of the Christian cycle. The subject, though dating 
l)ack to an early period, was not ])opular in early art. It was 
perhaps thought slightly derogatory to Christ's dignity, but, 
on the other hand, the prominence of Pet^r gave it a (jertain 
favor. It is seen on some of the bas-reliefs of sarcophagi 
engraved in (larrucci's '^ Storia della Arte Cristiana,'" in con- 
nection with other incidents exalting the chief apostle. 
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In all those cases, Pettr occupies a jilncc of honor in a cliair, 
anotlier disciple acting as spectator, t'hrist performs his duty 
in the standing position, and this position was retained for 
some time. Kiigravinss in Sproii\ d'Af;inco\irt's "Histfin' ile 




I'Art par les Moiinmi'ns " show the same treatmtiil in 
(nannscript of the VutitMii Library, and in tlic itnAcc 
Vthm alia Cairarella. 

Ill process of time, however, the chanfse was inadi 
kneeling ]>ostnre, wliieli wu s<;e in all later pictures. 

The Foot-washing — li> use the brief ti-rm fount! ii 
('hristian snhjecta — is ;i common bnt not indispensi 
ture in the serial trcatmi'nts both of Christ's entire lil 
the I'aesion, found in all such lotigcr series as Criutto'i 
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ChaiM^l, radna), Duccio's (Opera del Duomo, Siena), and 
DUrer's Little Passion, but omitted in the sliorter ones, 
like Ghilxiiti's (Florence Baptistery gate), and DUrer's Greater 
Passion. 

Its place is immediately after the Last Siip})er, without 
regard to the particular form which that subject assumes. 
The artist had simply in mind the words which St. John 
used in introducing the incident, " Supper Ixjing ended." 

With one accord, all artists have selected for represen tuitions 
the moment when (Jhrist comes to Simon Peter, but there is 
still room for some variety in the particular words expressed 
l)y the apostle. 

Fra Angelico (Florence Academy series) de[)icts the im- 
pulsive disciple's first sho(!ked sense of propriety. With dei)re- 
cating gesture he shrinks away, drawing his. feet under him 
in his humility. 

In Giotto's composition he has heeded (^ur Lord's expla- 
nation, and, having yielded his foot, extends his hand also. 
With Duccio, he lays one hand expressively on his head to 
include tliat in his requo.st. 

One may derive a general idea of the Italian type by com- 
paring the three abovo-mentiomul compositions, noting simi- 
larities and dilierences. One variation, which must strike us 
at once, is in the number of disciples i)r('sent. (iiotto and Fra 
Angelico give twelve, Duccio but eleven ; the ftirm(^r conceiv- 
ing tlie incident as taking place previous to the departure of 
Judas, the latter supposing it to follow. 

Giotto and Fra Angelico both adopt the same general arrange- 
ment. The discipl(?s sit in a semicircle, open towards the 
spectator, and Our Lord, st'cn in profile, kneels in tlie centre 
of tlie foreground, Ix^fore the apostle Peter. Duccio masses 
the disciples together on an elevated platform at the right, 
with Christ kneeling at the other side Ixjforo Peter, who 
occui)ies the foremost j>lace in the company. 

In all three pictures, ;i shallow basin of water is set on the 
floor in front of (lirist ; and in (Jiotto's jucture w(^ have the 
unicjue feature of one of the younger disciples standing with 
a companion just Ixjhind the Saviour, holding a jar of water 
in readiness. One fact Indongs to all in common, and that 
is the extreme reverence of handling. Though in sn lowly 
an attitude, the Saviour is a dignified, even a noble figure; per- 
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forming tin; task with a gesture whicli reveals him, in spite of 
the service, the Lord aiul !Mast<3r. 

Christ washing the Disciphis' Feet is one of the most nota- 
hle subjects in (raudenzio Ferrari's frescoes in S. Afaria delle 
(rrazie, Varallo, highly praised in IJordiga's (Uiide for the 
noble and majestic mien of the Christ and for the interesting 
characterization of the aj)Ostles. 

The early spirit of reverence is admiraldy preserved in a 
picture by ^loran«lo, in the Verona (iallery, formerly attri- 
buteil to Morone. At the left, Peter and two other disciples 
still remain sejited at the eml of the tal)l(', while the remahi- 
der of the twelve are standing, one group directly behind the 
table, among them tfudas, wntli averted face, and t\\v. rest of 
the number forming a group in the background at the right. 
Our Lord kneels opi)osite IVter, his ligure falling within the 
left side of the picture, and at some little distancf; behind him 
kneels a servant with bucket and jar. By tliis arrangement 
the picture falls into two distinct groups, at right and left. 
We should have a group admirable in itself by taking out the 
figures of the ilisciples at table, with ( )ur Lord kneeling be- 
fore them. The Saviour's expression is one (»f profound hu- 
mility, somewhat more artificial, perhaps, than that of the 
earlier masters, but nevertheless admirable. J*ointing with 
one delic^ite hand to himself as he extends the other towards 
the copper basin, he seems to say, '* If 1 wash thee not, thou 
hast no [)art with me." This work, it should be remarked, 
belongs to no series, having originally been painted as a sep- 
arate j)icture for a cha|)el in S. Maria in Organo, Verona. 
There are other examples of the subject treated ind(!pendently, 
as one by Tintoretto, in the National (Iidlery, London. In 
this, the sacramental (piality of the earlier compositions has 
yielded to various touches of realism : a disciple in one corner 
wij)ing his foot ; a woman holding a large taper at the left; 
a figure in the background njclining before a fire, etc. The 
wotif oi the central figures is as of old, the conversation be- 
tween Our Lord and Feter, but lacking the old spirit of 
reverent interi)retation. In the Berlin Gallery there are two 
pictures of Christ w\aslung the Disciples' Feet as treated in 
(lerman art. 

By the younger Cranach (in the Berlin Gallery) the treats 
ment is admirably conceived. Christ, holding Peter's foot in 
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bis left hand, raises liis ri^'ht with a gesture of eAiiltiiiiilion, 
to wliicli tho iij>OKtlo res|)Oiids by Inyiu^ his owu liiiiiil on bia 
head. One diaci|ilc carries a Inrge ewtr, and all the othurs 
are eagerly interesteil in the occasion, well gromied in the rear 
and at the left. 

By Franz Franckcn II. (Iip scene is combined with Hie 
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The other disciples form a semicircular group in the rear of the 
room, — St. John, young and handsome, being chiefly interested 
in the main action. 

A very notable contribution to the subject of Christ washing 
Peter's Feet is by Ford Madox Brown, of pre-Kaphaelite fame. 
His painting was exhibited in 1851i in the Koyal Academy, 
and was presented in 1893 to the National (Jallery, London, 
where it represents admirably the strongly individual (pialities 
of a rarely gifted artist. The painter throws ofl" all the in- 
fluences of tradition, and approaches the subject not less 
reverently than the old masters, but with a mind directly 
oi)en to all the suggestiveness of the narrative. The moment 
of explanation is past. The Master has made his meaning 
clear to l*eter, whose vehemence has given way to reverent 
submission, and Our Lord quietly proceeds with his task, 
gras})ing one foot firmly in his right hand, while he applies 
the drying cloth with the otlier. Both men are absorbed in 
reverie, their heads lx*nt upon their breasts, the Master's 
youthful face full of pensive sorrow, the disciple's older coun- 
tenance profoundly meditative; l)oth submissive to the divine 
will, each in his oWn way. In the rear stands the table about 
which the other disciples sit in various attitudes of thoughtful 
attention. 

The painter had an entirely uni(pie interpretation to ofl'er to 
the world, and, with assured technique and rich, subdued color, 
was able to carry his thought into perfect execution. 

IX. OuK Lord's Farewell Discourse 

I^*t not your lioart hv troiiljlcd: ye beliove in (lod, believe aI^^) in me. 

Ill my Katiier's liouse an; many mansions: if it were not so, I wonld liave 
told yon. I ;:?(» t(» prepare a plaet' for yon. 

And if I p» and jirepare a plare for y<ni, I will c<mie a^ain, and rtM-eiveyon 
unto mvself ; timt where 1 am, there ve mav be also. 

And whither 1 j;o ye knt)W, and the way ye know. 

Thomas saith nnto him, Lord, we know not whither thou ^oest ; and how ran 
we know the wav ? 

Jesus saith unto him, lam the way, the trutii,and the life: no nutn eonieth 
unto the Fatiu'r, but by me. 

If ve had known me, ve should have known mv Father also: and from henee- 
forth ve know him, and have seen him. 

Philip saith unto him. Lord, shew us the Father, and it suffi«'eth us. 

Jesus saith unto him, Have I !>een 80 \ou^ time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father ? 
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Ik'lit'vpst thou not thntlain in tho Fatlirr, and tin* FatluTin mo ? the words 
that I speak unto you I sfM^ak not of myself: hut the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works. 

Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe 
mc for the very works' sake. — John xiv. l-ll. 

Tlic discourse which followed the Last Supper, as related in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of St. John, 
may reasonably be supposed to have tiiken place in the sjime 
upper chaml^er, where the table was laid, if not actually alx)ut 
the table. It was thus that Duccio represented it in his J*as- 
sion series of Siena. 

The setting is the same Jis in the previous subject, but the 
table has been removed, and the eleven disciples, rhidas now 
absent, are seated in a group at tho right, while (hir Lord, at 
the left, speaks his comforting farewell wortls, " Let not your 
heart be troubled.'' 

I have not seen any otiier series which has taken account 
of this discourse, an«l only one separate picture devoted to the 
subject. This is by l><jnifazio II., in the Venice Academy, 
and has special reference to l*hilip\s request, ** Lord show 
us the Father.-' The composition shows Christ and Vhilip 
in full length figures in the foreground, with the heads of the 
apostles seen in the tv[\v. The face of Philip is strong and 
sincere in earnest inquiry. 

The Saviour is a tine example of the Venetian Christ ideal, 
the face has the same int^dlectual cast which we note in 
Titian's Christ, — beautiful without weakness. The gesture 
is graceful and natural, giving the impression of a simple 
dignity entirely in keeping with the incident. 

T'nder the two figures are Latin inscriptions, giving (ques- 
tion and answer. 



X. Tick A(i<)Nv rx tiik Oakhkn, or Christ on thk 

Mo TNT 

Then eonieth Jesus with them unto a phn-e eaPed (Jethsemanr, ami saith 
unto the diseiplcs. Sit yv. In-n-. wliili- I ;rn and ]»ray yond«'r. 

And h«* took with him Peter and the two m»us of Zehedee, and hi-i^an to Ik; 
sorrowful and v<*rv hcavv. 

Then saith he unto them, My soul i.-» exeeudin^ >orrowfnl, even unto deaths 
tarrv ve here, and watch with me. 

And he went a little farther, and fell on his face, and prayed, sayinp, O mV 
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Father, if it bo {lossiblf, let this cup ])a.>*s from me: nevertheless not as 1 will, 
but as thou wilt. 

And he cometh unto the diseiples, und timletli them asleep, and saith unto 
Peter, What, could ye n(»t watch with n»e one hour ? 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is will- 
in;^, but the tlesh is weak. 

He went away a^ain the second tinn*, and prayed, saying, <) my Father, if 
this cup may not pass away from me, exce])t I drink it, thy will be done. 

And he came and found them aslei'p aj^ain: for their eyes were heavy. 

And In* left them, and went away aj^ain. 

[And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him. 

And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blootl falling down to the ground.] 

Then cometh lie to his diM-ipN-s, and .««aith unto them, Sleep on now, and 
take vour rest: behold, the hour i> at hand, and the Son of man is betraved 
int<» tile hauils of sinners. 

Kise, let u^ be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. — Matt. 
xxvi. :JG-4»J, with Lukk xxii. 4"{, 44. 

As the tein[)tati()ii in • tlie wilderness was Our Loril's pre- 
paration for life, so tlie j)rayer in (iethsemane was his prepa- 
ration for death. Both times we are permitted a glimpse of 
tlie inner eonllict, but into a full com})rehension of its mean- 
ing we may never enter. The }>hysical sufferings which fol- 
lowed are an actual reality more readily apprehended, a 
symbol, as it were, of the deeper reality of the inner suffering. 
The Agony in the (Jarden is less visible to the outer eye 
than to the eye of faith. According to the canons of classic 
art, it is on this account more suitable for n\sthetic treatment. 
Many sensitive temperaments desiring some artistic expression 
(^f Christ's passion, which shall not pain them with the intru- 
sion of too obvious physical suHering, find this subject better 
adaj)ted to that end tlum the Crucifixion. 

The night of prayer ends with the Betrayal of Jesus into 
the hands of the Ivoman soldiery, and these two incidents, 
inseparably conne(;ted in thought, are likewi.^e associated to- 
geth(;r in art. In most series of any considerable detail, both 
subjects have equal imi)ortance. When economy of space is 
necessary, the two are combined in a single composition, one 
or the other falling into the background. In serials, the Be- 
trayal has taken precedence of tlie Agony, as a more necessary 
link in the development of the Passion, but as a separate 
subject in later art, the Agony in the (warden is much more 
poi)ular ; thus, in histiuii; origin, the Agony appears to be 
later thuu the Betrayal, later even than the Crucifixion. The 
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earliest examples I find are in the illuminated manuscripts, as 
in the Gospel ]3ook of Munich, and in a Greek manuscript 
of the Vatican Library. In the latter, Christ is prostrate 
on the ground in the oriental manner, and the divine help is 
manifested in the form of a hand in the sky. 

That the subject was not common, even in medieval art, 
is, I think, evident from the fact that Giotto does not intro- 
duce it into his series. Duccio, on tlie other hand, at about 
the same period, include^s the subject in his much mure elal> 
orate development of the Passion narrative in Siena. It is 
remarkable to see how completely liis composition covers the 
entire narrative: the eight disciples waiting at the left of 
the foreground, all sound asleep. — the tliree more intimate 
friends, on a little higher level towards the centre, sitting 
together, with faces lifted attentively as Christ stands speaking 
to them, — and still farther to the riglit, tlie sutf<*ring Lord, 
kneeling alone in his agony, with hands lifted in supplication, 
as an angel, liovering above him, stretches out the arm of 
strengthening comfort. 

The typical composition in the period which follows differs 
considerably from this. The general arrangement is some- 
what similar to that of the Transfiguration, the setting being 
a sloping landscape, with the three distMples lying on the 
ground in the foreground, and Our Jj(»rd apart, in tlie upper 
centre. The disciples are heavy with sleep, and Our Lord's 
agony is witnessed only by his angel compani()n. In the dis- 
tance, a Ixuid of soldiers ap|»roaches, led by Judas. The 
Saviour kneels, usually in profile, on a mound which is some- 
times of rocky formation, as in the jjictun-s of liellini and 
Mantegna. The cu}), to which he refers as a symbol, takes 
material form as a chalice, which is a wellnii^di invarial>lo 
feature. In rare instances this stands on the rock just in 
front of the Saviour, as in the German i)ictures by Cranach 
and Schaeufelein in the Uerlin (iallery, and in a painting in 
the Hermitage Gallery, attiibuted to Leandro Uassano (da 
Ponte). In the typical composition, however, the cup is 
borne by the angel, who flies down from the ujjper air to 
present it to the Redeemer. 

The paintings of ( Jiotto (Cllizi,^ Florence), P>ellini ( Xational 

1 Thi> ])ictiirt» i> of «.|MM'iai iiiti*n'>t tn roni|M'ii«.att* ft»r tlu- oini>-<ion <if tlu* 
Bubjfft ill Giotto' j M.'rif> in the Arena Chapfl, l^aduu. 
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(■illen Lc.iiJ II) l". rii^iiio (Floreii.;e Acii.k-my), Lo Si>agna 
(N itiutiil (i illcr), L I) ion), illustrate this fcaluri! iti the onli- 

Siich 1 ihnturtton of the angel's oitici,- isitii hiexcu-'^ble error 
of intorpretatiuii ami tlie nusinterprBtution is carried a r<tep 
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farther when the angel brings a cross instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, the chalice. Dlirer's Agony, in tlie Little Passion, is 
an example of the former version, and Franz Francken II. 
(Berlin Gallery), Carlo Dolci (Pitti, Florence), and Murillo 
(Louvre, Paris), exemplify the latter. Still another version 
is to 1)0 noted in Craudonzio Ferrari's composition (Varallo), 
wliere the cup is surmounted by the cross, as emblematic of 
the Eucharist. This thought was carried out still more boldly 
by others, as in both Passion series of Lucas van Leyden. 
Finally, as tlie most trivial perversion of tlio text, the i)lace 
of the sustiiining angel is Idled l)y a row of clierubs present- 
ing the instruments of the Passion. This is illustrated in 
Mant<}gna's Agony, in the National Gallery, and the idea was 
imitated l>y Poussin. 

The text of St. Luke gives Init the two simple facts in re- 
gard to the angel, that he " appeared from heaven,'' and that 
his mission was for *' strengthening." 

Duccio, with reverent lidelity to the Gosi)el, had ventured 
only so far as to .show the angel just a]>pearing in the heavens, 
and it is a pity that his successors shouhl not have imitated 
his reserve. The only instance I have found of a similar 
delicacy of treatment is in the altar-piece by l>asaiti in the 
Venice Aca«lemy. Here the angel, still high in air. a small 
graceful figure, conuis flying down witli hands outstretclied 
towards tho Saviour. In Leandro Uassano's picture in the 
Hermitiige (Jallery, Christ leans against the angel's kne(\ suj>- 
ported by the celestial messenger. In Ary Schefler's picture, 
he rests his imploring hands upon the angc^l's arm. 

The highest p(>int of interest in the subject of the Agony 
in the (rarden is the delineation of the Kedeenier. _ It is one 
of the few instancies in a life of jMirfeiit self-control when* 
strong emotion is expressed. A subject like this pn^sonts a 
problem which only rare genius cun solve, au«l whicli many 
havt attem])ted, only to show their inadeijuaey. Such na- 
tures as l>ellini, Perugino, and Carlo Dolci, fail entirely 
in the ellbrt to realize the strong agony of that i)rayer in 
Gethsemane. 

Sentimental sorrow, giMitle resignation, these are easy and 
frecpient themes, but a soul's anguish is not easily written on 
a face. Pa.ssing over, then, without further comment, the 
pictures of which brief mention has already been made, wo 
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sliould monlion ('orreggio's painting in the Apsley House, 
London, as one of the pictures of the .subject which critics 
have called great. It is known chielly through the copy in 
the National (Jallery, London. The whole conception is dis- 
tinctly modern in spirit, in the sense that it is not based at 
all upon any traditional ideas, but proce(;ds (Ic Hoi'n. At the 
extreme left of the picture ( )ur Lonl is seen in full front, 
kneeling in the foreground, with the angel hovering just over 
him. The garden, at the right of the picture, is enveloped in 
shadow, in which the three disciples lie asleep, and beyond 
them is seen the approaching crowd. Witli splendid eflect of 
cliiaroscuro, Correggio has con(;entrated all the light on the 
figure of Christ, shining upon him in the heaveidy radiance 
on which the angel is borne. There are no mechanical de- 
vices of cup and cross; such accessories would be superfluous 
bere. Tlie supreme artistic qualities of the picture, the 
poetic simplicity of the concej^tion, disarm critical analysis 
of the (Mirist ideal. The expression shows the result of the 
conflict ratlier than the conflict itself. 

Tintoretto (S. Rocco series, V(»nice), like Correggio, gives 
a distinct miihiiglit character to the scene, though in his own 
way, which is very different. The moonlight gleams on the 
mantles of the disci] )les, who are grouped together as usual on 
the ground. 1 Vter is awake, and looking towards the approach- 
ing soldiery, but the others are still asleep. Meanwhile, the 
Christ on a higher level, partly screened by intervening foli- 
age, sits leaning his head wearily on his hand, a perfect imper- 
sonation of loneliness. 

A continuous chain of pictures has extended through the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, without 
adding materially to the interpretation of the subject. As 
exponent of modern work, we have the compositions of the 
illustrated l^ibles, iJida, Don*, Overbeck, and Tissot. 

Previous to making th(; drawings for the (iospels, Overbeck, 
in 18.'J5, painted the subject of the Agony in the Garden for 
the hospital at Hamburg. His biographer (Atkinson) de- 
scribes this as a picture deeply impressive for its quietude 
and fervor. 

In the latest rendering of the subject the angel is altogether 
omitted, and the outward symbol of divine help is in the ray 
of light which breaks through the heavens towards which the 
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Saviour's face is lifted. There are examples by E. S. Liska, 
by Bruni (in the Hermitage (rallery, St. Pet<jrsburg), and ])y 
If. Hofmann. Unfortunately these and other recent pictures 
are weakened by the sentimentality of the interpretation. 



XL TiiK Hktraval axi> Arrest of Jksis : Christ 

LKI) AWAY OaPTIVP: 

And while ho yet ^I>akp, lo, .liidas, rnie of the twelve, tame, and witli liini 
a great multitude with [lanterns an<l torches and weapon-*], from the ehief 
jiriests and ehlers of the iMiciple. 

N<»w he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying. Whomsoever I >\ia\\ 
kiss, that same is he: hold him fast. 

And forthwith he eame to .lesus, and s;ud, Ilail, ma>ter; and ki>s(>(l him. 

And Jesus sai<l unto him. Friend, Whfref<»re art thou eoine V Then eanm 
thev, and laid hands on Jesus, and took him. 

And, hehcdd, one of them [Simon IVti-r] whieh were with Jesus stretrhed 
out his hand, and drew his sword, an»l struck a servant <»f the high priest's, 
and smote oflf his ear. [The servant's name was Mahhus.j 

Then sai<l Jesus unto him, Tut up again thy sw(»rd into his place: for all 
thev that take the sword shall iH'rish with the sword. 

Thinkest th(»u that I cannot nc»w pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legion** of angels ? 

Rut h<»w th«n shall the scriptures he fultilled, that thus it must be ? — 
Matt. xxvi. 47 54, with insertions from John xviii. 



While yet Our Lord prayed in the ganlcn of (Ieths«Mnane, 
the Roman soldiery was ai)proaching his quiet place of retreat, 
Judas sliowing them the wav. Identified by the traitorous 
kiss of greeting, Jesus was quickly arrested and led away 
captive, IVter being tlie only disciple to oiler any resistance, 
the rest taking ignominious flight. The incident has been 
considered a necessary link in the chain of events leading to 
the cross, and is commonly found in the notable historical 
art series of the life of (.'lirist, going as far Ixick as mosaics, 
and exten<ling tlirough the sculpture and illuminations of the 
median'al period, into the IJenaissiince. The three titles given 
above represent the tliree distinct moments of dramatic ac- 
tion, some one of which is uppermost in the min<l of tlie 
arti.st in selecting his moftf. Occasionally, but rarely, thcs 
8t<:)ry is prolonged in two eompositions. For instance, in the 
mosaics of S. ApoUinare, Ivavenna, we have l)oth the I>etrayal 
and Christ led away Captive ; and the panels (^f the early 
Cologne School, in the Berlin Gallery, contain the two sub- 
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jeetx, < hunt nihaiiLiiig to lucct '^ol Iters, and the Kiss of 
liilnH Lsuiilly a Miiglo com |io><i lion sulticce to co^er all 
llir im[>o] t int irciinitl ni(.e-< L he '•i ttiiig is -t 1 inilscape 
«itli some uilicnlioii of the li k tcdroii whicli Christ 




IfihihfMi) 



i.-rrissis(l to niitfir tlic j,'.inleii. (.)ur Lord stands in tlie centre 
siiii'iiiiiided l)y n coni|>imy of men bearing " lanterns, torches, 
and wea]ioiis," his calm, line face brought into vivid opposi- 
tion witli tlie evil face of Judas. At one side, Peter falls 
fiereely upnn JIalchits, raising his swonl to the latter's ear. 
TliiH act of impulsive valor baa always been rendered with 
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evident relish, as a tribute to the honor of the Prince of 
Apostles. On the other hand, the flight of the disciples is 
usually i)olit^ly ignored, as detrimental to the proper reverence 
due the apostles ; Duccio is one of the few who frankly por- 
trays this incident of the story. Another j)oint ordinarily 
omitted from the treatment of the subject in the well-known 
series is the prostration of the guards before the calm asser- 
tion of Jesus, " I am he." This incident, related by St. John 
only, was made prominent in the miniatures of old manu- 
scripts, but does not appear in later forms of art. 

The kiss of Judas is tlie most frecjuent motif in the fol- 
lowing era among the early Italians, and we may refer to 
Ghiberti, Giotto, and Duccio for typical exami>les of their 
period. With all these artists, the success of their composi- 
tions is due to the distinctness which they give to the two 
central and contrasting figures, interwoven, as it were, in em- 
brace. Eiich has his own tlieorv of tlie traitor's character. 
With Giotto (Arena Chapel, Padua), he is brutal and stupid, 
with a head shap(;d like an idiot's ; with Duccio (Opera del 
Duomo, Siena), he is crafty, cunning, deceitful, clasping bis 
Master in a sinuous fawning embrace. Cihilx'rti (Fh^rence 
Baptistery gate) avoids tlie ditliculties of interpretation by 
presenting his figure in a rear view, so that we cannot see bis 
face, but the strong detaining arm he throws aU^ut the Saviour 
lx>speaks tlie evil determination of the man. All three artists 
agree upon the gentle subinissiveness with which Jesus yields 
himself int<^ the hands of the false disci|>le. In spite of his 
meekness, however, there is a moral recoil from contjict with 
evil, which (ihiberti fpiite evidently inten<ls to ('<mvpy in the 
pose of the figure. Fra Angelico, with his usual shrinking 
from the ])ortrayal of a wicked face or an evil thought, fol- 
lows (in the Florence Academy seri(?s) (Jhiberti in tli(* general 
pose of Judas, so that by j)resenting the traitor partly in rear 
view the face is not fullv seen. 

In the fresco at S. ^laroo the gentle ])ainter a<lopts still 
another expedient by representing the later niouHMit of the 
incident, nanndy, ('hrist 1<m1 away Ca])tive. Our Lord is 
.seen l)etween two soldi<Ts, to whom a priest gives orders. It 
is diflicult to identify ]>ositiv('ly tlu; figure l>ehind one of the 
soldiers as the rrcn^ant disci j)l<*. 

The German Passion artists seem equally diviile<l in their 
choice of subjects from this incident. 
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Dlirer selects the Kiss of fTiidas for tlic Little Passion, ami 
Christ taken (.'aptive for the Greater l*assioii. Lucas van 
Levclen in both his }*assiou series shows Judas in the act of 
giving the kiss, but also (lescril)es the vigorous measures taken 
simultaneously by the soldiers to secure their i)risoner. 

Schongauer's subject is very distinctly Christ led away 
Caj)tive, and is treated with painful realism. A rope has 
iMicn noosed about Our Lord's neck, and passes over the 
shoulder of a soldier who goes in advance, dragging his pris- 
oner after him by the garments. One man seizes each arm, 
and still another grasps him by the hair. Judas is seen in 
the rear, his face turned in the <>i)posito direction. 

There is a notable painting of the IJetrayal, by Van Dyck, 
in the IVado (lallery, Madrid, lender the spreading branches 
of a great tree, in whose shadows the flickering torches gleam, 
Our I^ord is seized on either side, as .Judas, holding his hand, 
leans forward to give the kiss. The face which the Saviour 
turns upon his caj)tor is radiant with celestial lK?auty, as a 
beatific vision shining on the fierce hatred of his enemies. 

( )f modern pictures there is none specially notable except 
the j)ainting by Hofmann, in the Darmstadt Museum. Tn this 
the artist has followe<l the (ierman preced(;nt in depicting the 
scene following the lU^trayal. The arrest has already been 
made and the company proceeds on its way, the Pharisees in 
the lead. Our Saviour is in the midst, his hands bound to- 
gether with a rope which is carried by a coarscsfaced, helmeted 
soldier. After him come the other officers, and in the dist'ince 
are Peter and other disciples. Judas lingers at a little vine- 
covered trellis at the left side, gazing after the procession. It 
is towards him that Our Lord's last sorrowful glance is directed 
as he goes on his way. Turning about to look well at the 
traitor, his face is presented to the spectator in full front, 
and is full of a tender reproach before which the false dis- 
(;ij)le fairly cowers. 

l>y Ary Schefler (iSi")?), there is a picture of Christ and 
Judas, which is a companion piece to Christ and St. »Tohn. 
Here, as in the other, we have no accessories, Init merely a 
portrait study of the two faces brought close together. Christ, 
sorrowful, yet resigned ; Judas darkly sinister. 
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XI T. Chkist before Axxas 

And [tlipy] IojI him away to Aniiat* fir^t; for he wa> father in law to Caia- 
phas, whieli was the high prirst that same year. — John xviii. l."J, 

The trial of Jesus consisted of five different hearings ; 
once before eacli of the priests, Annas and Caiaphas, once 
lx>fore Herod, and twice before }*ilati\ As these incidents are 
quite similar from an artistic standpoint, it is tedious to include 
them all in a singli? series, and this is seldom done. Christ 
before Annas is the most easily omitted without breaking the 
continuity of thought. It is understood that the latter and 
Oaiaphas, his son-in-law, shared the office of high-priest in 
common, and the hearings before these two form substantially 
one matter. The following series contain the only examples 
T can find of tlie su])ject treated separately : Duccio's series at 
Siena, Dlirer's Little Passion, Lucas van Leyden's Round 
Passion series, and the cliai)ols of Sacro ^Fonte, Varallo. 

Duccio's compositi«)n represents the interior of a hall, with 
Annas seated at tlie left on a sort of bishop's throne. Christ 
is led in bv the same com])anv of men who are seen in the 
preceding scene of the Capture. He stands passively before 
the liigh-priest, his hands bound, listening patiently to the 
oM man's discourse. 

Durer's picture is a scene of shocking brutality. Annas 
sits on a canopie<l throne in the rear, facing out, while the 
victim is dragged u[) a stairway in tlie foreground by two 
ferocious soldiers. 

1 iie subject of Lucas van Ley den's print is unnustakably 
stamped upon it in the name Annas (»n the high-prie.^t's thr(»ne. 
The bearer of the name is an old man, at whose side are two 
attendants (perhaps the false witnesses), one of whom bends 
insinuatingly over his superior. As the meek prisoner is led 
in by the soldiers, two little children look at him wonderingly. 

As St. John is the oidv P]van^'elist who mentions the hear- 
ing before Annas, and is also alone in the reference to the 
soldier who smote ('hrist on the cheek as he replied to the 
priest's questions, the latt<'r incident is introduced into the 
represent^ition of Christ before Annas, in the representation 
among the chapels of Sacro Monte, Varallo. 
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Xlll. ClIKIST BKFOKK CaIAPHAS 

Ami lliey that had laid liold on Josiis h-d him away to ('aiaphas the high 
prirsl, where the scrihes ami tlie eldiTs were ar^MMiihled. 

Now the ehief iMie>ts, and elders, ami ail thr eouneii, sought false witness 
against Jesus, to put him lo death; 

Hut found iKMie: yea, though many false witness's came, yet found they 
none. At the last eanw two false witnes>es, 

And said, This fellow said, I am ahle to destroy the temple of (Jfxl, ami to 
huihl it in three jlavs. 

Ami tlie high ]>riest arose, and >aid unto him, An>werest tlmu nothing? 
what is it whith tlu'se witness again>t thee V 

Jiut Jesus held his peace. And the high priest answeredand said unto him, 
I adjure thee l>y the living (lod, that thou tell us whether thou be the (Jhrist, 
the Son of (i(»d. 

Jesus saith unt<» him. Thou hast sai<l: nevi-rtheless I say unt«> you, Here- 
after shall ve see the Sum of man fitting on the right hand <d' i)ower, and eom- 
ing in the eli»nd-« of heaven. 

Then the high |)riest rent his elothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy; 
what further nee«l liav«' we (»f witne>ses? belndd, now ye have heard his 
blasplu-my. 

What liiink ye ? They answered and said, He is guilty of death.— Matt. 
xxvi. ')7 •»«». 

(•hrist Imfore ( 'ai;i[)lia.s is tlio siihjoct properly following the 
Betrayal, and dates its historical origin as an art subject hack 
to very early series. [ find it among the engravings of sarco- 
phagus bas-reliefs in (rarrneci's ^* Storia della Arte Cristiana," 
and on the eleventh c(Mitnry doors of S. Zeno, Verona. Though 
not so ancient a subject as ('hrist before Pilate, and never, 
like it, treated in<lependently, it has an equal importance in 
the serial treatnuMits, and often where space is given to only 
one trial scene it is the preferred subject. 

This is the case in Giotto's series of the Arena Chaj)el, 
Pa<lua, in Fra Angelico's series of the Florence Academy, and 
in one of Lucas van Leyden's series of prints. The setting is 
a judgment hall, at one side of which the high-priest sits in 
state. The soldiers bring in ('hrist bound, and the company 
stand opposite (/aiajdias. Tn addition, it is proper to intro- 
duce the figures of the two false witnesses. 

(Jaiaphas is usually seen rending his garments in profes.sed 
horror at the prisoner's blasphemy. Frequently, also, em- 
phasis is laid upon the olhcer who struck Jesus with the palm 
of his hand, saying, *^ Answerest thou the high-priest so ? " 
(John xviii. 22.) 
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W'c may dcpenil ujioii (iiip iir tli« otlicr of these two features 
to ilistinguisli this from anal"<;ims sulijects. 

Often we have IkiUi in a single composition, iis in (Jiollo's 
fresco nnd Scliongnuer's priiil. 

Tlie opposition between tlie juiJge and tlie prismier, and 
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the latter's attitude under condemnation, are the points in 
which the artist finds the opportunity for distinction. 

Duccio (Passion series at Siena) is especially good in con- 
trasting the meekness of the Saviour with the hypocrisy of the 
old priest. 

Giotto is peculiarly successful here with his Christ ideal, 
the impersonation of calm, inherent superiority. The idea of 
the two priests sitting conjointly in the position of authority 
is borrowed from older art, the same device being used in a 
bas-relief on the brass iloor of the ]>enev(;uto (.'atlK'dral. 

Fra Angelioo fails here, as usual, in any attempt to present 
a vivid C(mtrast. The Christ, meek and genth; as he is, is 
hardly less mild in his expression than the high-inicst, who 
regards him steadily. Tlie (Jerman tn;atment of the su])ject 
is like the Italian in general features, excej^t that the action 
of (Jaiaphas in rending his garments may be slightly less com- 
mon, and, instead, the high-})riest gestures towards the prisoner. 
It mav be understood that the (Jerman coarseness never omits 
the cruel act of the soldier. 

In other resj)ects, how<*ver, the subject is perhaps the most 
dignified and the least painful of the Passion cycle in northern 
art. llolljein's drawing in the Hasle Museum is especially 
interesting in motif) showing the Saviour turning his face 
mournfully uj)on the soldier who smites him. This is seen 
also in (Jiotto's fresco, but is not common. 

The denial of Peter, which occurred while Christ was <m 
trial in the high-priest's palace, sometimes makes a subject 
in the serial treatment of the l*assion. Duccio, with careful 
analysis, jilaces the first denial in the compartment below the 
Trial before Annas, the two rooms being connected by a stair- 
case, giving the impression of simultaneity of occurrence. The 
second denial is just outside the door in Christ before (Jaiaphas, 
and the third, likewise outside the door, in the Mocking. As 
the incident l)elongs more proj)erly to the treatment of the life 
(»f the apostle, it is discussed in Mrs. Jameson's *' Sacred and 
Legendary Art,'' p. 190. 
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XIV. The Mockixg 

And the im'ii that hehl Jesus mocked liim, and smote him. 

And when tliey had blindfolded him, thev struck him on the face, and a.sked 
him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote thee? 

And many (ither things blasphemously spake they against him. — Lukk 
xxii. G'i U5.* 

Condemned as worthy of death by all who were present at 
the hearing before Caiaplias, Christ was tliereupon made .the 
object of an hour's cruel mockery among the soldiers holding 
him in custody. This sul)ject, though so entirely unsuitable 
for representation, both from a religious and artistic point of 
view, was early seized upon by the pious zeal of those medi- 
aeval artists who sought to impress upon the imagination 
every detjiil of Christ's sulfering. 

It appears among the illuminated manuscripts, though not, 
I should judge, as common there as the Flagellation. Later 
it held a recognized place in all prominent liistorical series, 
but where space is so limited as to make a choice necessary 
betwe(jn this and tlie analogous subject, it usually yields to 
tlie latter. Each one of the Evangelists has in turn been 
made the basis of tlie mode of representati<Hi. As St. ^lat- 
thew says nothing about (-hrist's face lieing concealed, some 
artists leave it uncoven.'d. St. !Mark speaks as if the entire face 
were eoverctl, hence some have rendered it in this way. The 
latest and most permanent art version is in accordance with 
St. liuke's Gospel, and shows him blindfolded. Sometimes 
his eyes are seen j>lainly througli the bandage, as a mystical 
expression for divine omniscience. Tliis is the method of Fra 
Angelico in his j)anel of the series in the Florence Academy. 
Christ is here seated on a genuine throne, in the centre of the 
picture, in a i)ose of regal dignity. The paint<^r did not in- 
tend that the spectator should forg'et for a moment the higher 
signilic^ince of the mock ceremony. 

In Duccio's comi>osition of the Siena series, (!hrist is still 
standing in the judgment hall of ('aiai)has, who remains seated 
on his throne. Other painters introduce C\iiaphas standing by 
as an on-looker, but remove; the scene to another apartment. 
Tn Fra Angelico's picture, (jaiaphas is seen in a rear view at 
the left, r«'sting one liainl on his hip as he contemidates 
the proceedings. Doubtless, also, Holbein intended for the 
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liigli-priest a tall witch-like sjicctalor in his drawing (Basic 
Muwun,). 

In I-iicas vnn Loydeii s conijioiition, in his Round Passion, 
there is a group of clistingnislii'tl on lookero iii thi' ri-jr In 
other cases, Clirist is scat«d ilont anmiig tlit, solditrs, as in 
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XV. Christ's First Appearance before Pilate 

When the morning was come, all the chief priests and elders of the people 
took counsel against Jesus to put him to death. — Matt, xxvii. 1. 

Then led they Jesus from Oaiaphas unto the hall of judgment: and it was 
early; and they themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should 
be detiled ; but that they might eat the passover. 

Pilate then went out unto them, and said, What accusation bring ye against 
this man ? 

They answered and said unto him. If he were not a malefactor, we would 
not have delivered him up unto thee. 

Then saitl Pilate unto them. Take ye him, and judge him according to your 
law. The Jews therefore said unto him. It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death: 

That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, signifying what 
death he should die. 

Then Pilate entered into the judgment hall again, and called Jesus, and said 
unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 

Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee of me ? 

Pilate answered, Am I a Jew ? Thine own nation and the chief priests have 
delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? 

Je>u8 answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. 

Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then ? Jesus answered. 
Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and fortius cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth mv voice. 

Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? And when he had said this, he went 
out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in him no fault at all. — 
John xviii. 28 :J8. 

And they were the more tierce, saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. — Likk xxiii. 5. 

The night which had begun with the Passover and drew to 
an end amid the coarse insults of the soldiers was now passed. 
Morning dawned only to bring a new succession of painful 
events through which (Jur Lord was yet to pass. The first 
proceeding was to lead him to Pontius Pilate. This prelimi- 
nary hearing was not of course of so grave an importance as 
the final interview with the g(n'ernor, and hence it js not so 
popular an art subject. In Duccio's elaborate series at Siena, 
it comes in due course, as of (Mpial imi)ortance with the other 
steps of the narration. Adhering conscientiously to the Gospel 
of St. John, the Sienese painter leaves the Jews just outside 
the judgment hall — which is an open portico supported by 
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slender pillars, — while Pilate receives the prisoner unattended- 
save by his guard. The Roniau governor is seated at the left, 
on a low platform, wearing us a sign of his nationality tho 
wreath of bay which is often seen in tlie busts of the Roman 
emperors. 

In DUrcr's Little Passion, Christ's lirst ai)pearance before 
Pilate was chosen by an unusual mark of i)reference, instead 
of the second appearance. The moment, however, is not the 
private hearing, but the approach of the company. Pilate 
stands on his portico, in the background, liaving just come out 
to meet the people. Our Lord is seen in profile, in the left 
corner of the foreground, entering the scene between two 
soldiers. 

As the result of the hearing Pihiti? could luid no fault in 
tho prisoner, antl this conclusion he communicated to the chief 
priests and tho jieople. This subject follows Christ before 
Pilate in Duccio's series, but is rare in art. 

In the Sacro Mojite, Varallo, one of the chapels is devoted 
to this scene of Christ l)efore Pilate, the governor having al- 
ready interrogated the prisoner, and being now in the act of 
announcing the result to the waiting scribcjs and priests. 

XVr. (/HKIST HEFORK HkROD 

When IMlate lu-ard <»f (ialilc*', lie a>kc'(l whether the man were a (lalihran. 

And as soon as he knew that he hel<>n^e<l unto Herod's jurisdiction, he sent 
liim to Herod, who himself aI>o was at .Jerusalem at that time. 

And when Herod saw .Fe.sus, he was exeeedinj; ^hid: for lie was desirous to 
see him of a lonj^ >eason, beeau.^e lie had heard many things of him; and he 
hoiu'd to have seen some miraele done hv him. 

Then he questioned with him in many words; hut he answered him nothing. 

And the chief priest** and >eril»e.-' Aaod and vehenu'Utly accused him. — 
LiKK xxiii. ♦) 10. 

Amid the angry expostulations which greeted Pilate's favor- 
able verdict upon the <iaptive Jesus, the name of Galilee 
arrest^Bd the governor's attention. Here was a pretext for 
disposing^ of a ditlicult case, by referring it to the visiting 
king of that province ; accordingly Jesus was forthwith led 
to Herod Antipas. 

Clirist before Herod is not a common art subject, belonging 
only to a detailed treatment of the Passion. I find examples 
in the following series : by Duccio in the Opera del Duomo, 
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" vehemently accuse " him. He stands, with hands bound, in 
patient resignation. 

In Duccio's panel, the hands are tied in front of him ; in 
DUrers wood-cut they are behind. 

1 have never seen any separate picture of the subject. 

XYTI. Christ's Last Appkakanck hkfoke Pilate 

And Herod with hi> iiu'ii of war set him at nought, and niocktMl him, and 
arrayed him in a ^or^cou^ robe, and sent iiim a^jain to Pilate. 

And IMlate, when he had called together the chief jiricxts and the rulers and 
the people, 

Said unto them, Ve have hrouglit this man unto me, as one that fwrverteth 
the i>€ople: and, behoM, I, having examineil him before you, have found no 
fanlt in this man touching those things whereof ye accuse him: 

No, nor yet llerod: f«»r I >ent you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death 
is done unto him. 

I will therefore chastise him, and release him. 

(For of necessity he mu>t relea.-e one unto them at the feast.) 

And they cried out all at once, saying, Away with this man, and release 
unto us Hnrabbas: 

(Who for a certain sedition made in the city, and for murder, was cast into 
prison.) 

Pilate therefore, willing to release Jesus, spake again to them. 

But they cried, saying. Crucify him, crucify him. 

AikI he said unt<» them the third time, Why, what evil hath he done ? I 
have found no cau^^e of death in him: 1 will therefore chastise him, and let 
him go. 

And ihoy were in-tant with loud voices, requiring that he might be cruci- 
fie<l. And the vtdces <»f them and of the chief priests prevailed. — Luke 
xxiii. 11-23. 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult 
\va> made, he took water, and wanhed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this ju>t |)erson: see ye to it. — Matt, xxvii. 24. 

P>om Herod, Our Lonl was again brought back to the judg- 
ment hall of J'ilate, and a sharj) conflict ensued between the 
mob and tlie gov(;rnor. 

This final appearanct* before Pilate ranks with the hearing 
before Caiaphas in imporUince among these last scenes. In 
serial treatment thoy ar<» perhaps equally prominent in art, but 
for historical prestige, Christ before Pilate is more important, 
having been popular much earlier. 

It would api)ear that during Christ's interview with the 
governor, the chief i)riests and Jewish people remained out- 
side the palace, and that Pilate went and came to speak to 
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them. The first three Evangelists dwell upon his argument 
with the j)eo[)le, while St. •lohn gives a glimpse into the pri- 
vate interview between the Nazarcne and tlio Roniiiii. 

On this account, the representations of the subject in art 
may differ Koniewhat in the interpretation of the narrative, 
especially witli reference to the number of people present, and 
the place of the hearing. The first form in which the subject 
is portrayed is seen in the has-reliefs of early (Jliristian sar- 
cophagi. In these groups, the number of iigures varies from 
three to seven. In the simplest form we see only Christ, 
Pilate, and a single spectator. Usually, however. Our Lord 
on the one side is attended by one or more soldiers, while 
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Pilate, seated opposite, is iissistt'd by a servant [louring water 
into a Ijasin, and a Mpe<'tator hicik« on. Tlie di.stinguishing 
features of the occasion ^re Pilatn's wreath of buy, and the 
basin ("more frequently a rhissii^-il urn) standinfr oil a .small 
table Iieside him. 

The Kivcrrior in not always eiitpi^^cd in washiri}; his biindr! ; 
it is rather tliu preceding muiuent of perpKxitv, whvti he 
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of the same period. While the latter is of the most nuli- 
mcntary style, the former is like the other compositions of 
that series, full of dramatic interest, and containing a large 
number of figures. Here Pilate is actually performing the 
symbolic act of washing his hands, Christ still standing before 
him as if on trial. 

This becjime a common motif of suc^ceeding artists. AVe 
find it in (lermany as lat« as Martin Schongauer, in his en- 
gravings of the Vas8i«ni, and in Italy as late as Tintoretto, iu 
the series «)f S. Kocco, Venice. 

The Venetian painting is of unusual interest in the series iu 
whicli it finds place. The scene is the open air, just outside 
the Pi*a3t«jrium, and the Roman governor is seated on the plat- 
form of the palace steps, on which (Jhrisu stands, held j)risoner 
by a rope in tlie hands of a soldier. The action of Pilate is 
commonplace. Dipping his hands into the water which the 
servant at his right pours into a basin, he turns about, look- 
ing out of the {)icture to spoak to a man addressing him from 
below. His act thus loses nuich of its intended significance. 
The real interest centres at once, as it properly should, upon the 
tall wraitli-like figure of Christ, a thin line of light gleaming 
in an otherwise dark picture. With hands bound and head 
bent pensively, he is the impersonation of loneliness, of an 
isolation made infinitely more pathetic by tlie pr(;sence of a 
great throng. 

Long before the time of Tintoretto, at tlie beginning of the 
fourte«inth century, Duecio liad analv/jMl the narrative care- 
fully, and had separated the moment of Christ's standing be- 
fore Pilate for examination from that later moment of Pilate's 
final decision to vieltl the »Jews tlieir victim, wliile he waslies 
his hands of their guilt. Accordingly he devotes one panel 
of his series (Opera del Duomo, Siena) to tlie '* appearance '' 
before Pilate, wliile another represents Christ led away by 
Jews during Pilate's liand-washing. 

This second motif makes (juite a ditferent composition from 
the type we have^just Ix^en considering, and finds further illus- 
trations in German art, as in Iloll^ein's drawings in the Pasle 
Museum, and I Mirer's Little Passion. 

In these, IMhite is the principal figure, sitting on his cano- 
pied throne at the left, with servants l>eside him holding 
basin and ewer, (.'hrist is seen going out of the picture at 
the right, led away between soldiers. 
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Separate pictures of Christ before Pilate have souietimes 
been painted, this being the only trial scene thus treated. 
Tliere is one in the X'enice Academy, by Benedetto Cagliari 
(brother of Paolo Veronese), and another in the Naples Gal- 
lery, by Andrea Moldola (Schiavone). 

A celebrated example from our day is 'the great picture of 
^Funkacsy finished in 1881, wliich, after making an exhibition 
tour of Europj; and the United States, became a possession of 
Mr. fFolin Wanamaker in Pliiladelphia. 

A faithful student of types antl costumes and all that goes 
towards the making of an elfective tniifc e/i scene, the artist has 
nevertheU'ss made an liistorioal error in locating the scene in 
the Pnetorium. On the other hand, his picture tells the story 
better than it would if literally accurate. His subject is in- 
deed a composite of the entire narrative, an epitome of the 
great facts whi(;li led to the Crucifixion. It presents the 
Christian religion in conflict with the narrow prejudices of 
the .Jews and the iron tyranny of the Komans, with the sin 
and ignorauco of the great majority shouting " Crucify him ! " 
Pilate is given the bullet-shapeil head and the stern, hard 
features which we associate with the worst of the Koman 
empenn's. He sits listening intently with knitted brows to 
the accusation. Caiaphas is an impersonation of pharisaism, 
crafty, clever, pompous, confident. In the midst of his ene- 
mies Clu'ist stjinds, his face lifted with the martyr's exalta- 
tion, phicid and unmoved, but with no suggestion of latent 
power, and making no appeal to sympathy or admiration. 



XVII r. TlIK Fl.A(iKLLATIOX OK Sr()UR(;iXO 
TIhmi Pilate tli(Mvf(»ie took Jcsii!*, and scourgt'd him. — John xix. 1. 



The verdict of tlie multitude had been against Jesus, and 
Pilate^s next ste[) was to have tlie prisoner scourged. This 
subject was among the several incidents of the Passion de- 
veloped in the mediaeval period, when religious sentiment 
stopped short of nothing as too painful for representation. 
In my investigation it has seemed rather more frequent in 
manuscripts than the Mocking, and appears also in the series 
on the doors of the P>enevento Cathedral, and S. Zeno, Verona, 
and on the column at Gaeta. All the circumstances are sup- 
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plied by the artist's imagination and are shocking alike t«) 
taste and to reverence. 

It is supposed that Our Lord was stripped and was lx)und 
by the hands to a post or pillar, hence tlie frequent title of 
the subject, Christ at the Column. The position in which 
the victim is placed afiects in some measure the horror of the 
scene. 

An early device for mitigating the painful impression was 
that of partly hiding the tigure l)ehind the pillar, the body 
being attached on tlie farther side. This was followed ])y 
Duccio in the J Mission series at Siena. 

More commonly, Christ is in front of and back to the pillar, 
facing the spectator, witli hands Ijehind him. 

In some (ierman series, he stands at one side of the pillar, 
seen in profile with face turned towards the pillar, tlie arms 
encircling it, as in DUrer's Little I'assion and in one of Van 
Leyden's prints ; or with back to the pillar and hands behind 
him, as in Van lioydeu's Round ]*assion. The scourging is 
done by two, sometimes three soldiers, standing (m either side. 
The effect, as will be not^d, is much more painful when the 
body stands side wise than when facing out, the blows in the 
latter case being directed upon the back, while in the former 
CAse some of them fall with cruel force directly in front. 
One of the most painful pictures I have ever seen of this 
harrowing subject is the engraving of !Mantegna, where Christ, 
bound at one side of and back to a pillar, is attjicked simul- 
taneously in front and rear by brutal soldiers. Apparently 
just made aware of the enemy behind him, he turns to look 
over his shoulder, with an expression of intense horror, bend- 
ing his body forward to escape him, and thus falling the more 
easily into the reach of the scourge in front. 

Fra Angelico's gentle spirit is at opposite poles to the vig- 
orous realism of Mantegna. Two slender youths timidly raise 
tiny wisp-like rods, their brows knit as if with shame before the 
reproachful gaze t)f the sutlering Saviour (Florence Academy). 

In the more strictly historical treatment of the scene, Pilate 
is present, either giving the order, as Duccio represents him, 
or standing by to see it executed, as in the (ierman j)rints. 
Often there are several other spectators. 

Strange as it may seem, tlie Flagelhition has been made the 
subject of independent paintings in the decoration of churches. 




aiBliun (Signorelli) 



wliPiicc tlioy liavp liiially niaJe their way to galkTics. Sueli 
an o[ie is hy Signorelli in tlie Brera (Jallery, Milan, originally 
painted for the nioimstery of S. Maria in \'ittoria. The nrtiBt 
makes thiJ^ a line stmiy of the mule, phnwinp tlift exocntioners 
as fully ttriitjieil as their victim. The tine muscular tlevelop- 
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ment of the two men in the foreground is well exhih^'tcd in 
the bending of their lithe bodies, and their relation to tiie cen- 
tral figure is such that we scarcely get the impression that 
their blows will injure him. The Christ himself is not in- 
tended as an object of compassion. His well-rounded lx)dy 
bears no sign of suffering, and his face, framed in long, wavy 
hair, droops pensively rather than sorrowfully, as if quite un- 
lieedful of his surroundings. 

In the same gallery is a Flagellation by Borgognone, from 
the Church of S. Maria del Mercato, Fabriano. 

In the Church of S. Pietro in Montorio, Rome, iSebastian 
del Piombo painted the Flagellation below the Transfigura- 
tion. In later art, we occasionally find the subject of Clirist 
lx)und to the Column, the moment l)eing that preceding the 
actual Flagellation, and therefore a trifle less painful. 

There is such a picture by Botticini, in the l^lvedere Gal- 
lery, Vienna, and another in the Louvre by Le Sueur. 

The moment following the Flagellation has also l)een repre- 
sented. There is a celebrated painting by Velasquez in the 
National (lallery, London. The fainting Saviour is seen seated 
on the floor, liis hands still fettered by the rope. 

In a fresco by Luini, in the Chiesa del Monastero Maggiore, 
Milan, the Saviour is seen being unbound from the column 
by two soldiers. The two last named pictures are of an ideal- 
ized devotional order, rather than actual historical representa- 
tions. 



XIX. Christ crownkd with Thorns 

And [Pilate] ilelivrnMl .h'siis, wIhmi lu- had scourp'd him, to hv criirititMl. 

And tlie soldiors Ird hini away into the hall, oalle<l Pnctoriuni; and they 
call together thr whoh» hand. 

And they rlothed him with juirple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put 
it about hi.H head, 

And began to >alute him, Hail, King of the .Tew>I 

And they smote him on tin- head with a n^ed, and did >|»it upon him, and 
bowing their knees wor>hipp<*d him. — Makk xv. 15-19. 

The same spirit of mockery which had incited the soldiers 
after the hearings Ixifore Caiaphas and Herod to make cruel 
sport of their prisoner burst forth again after the Flagellation, 
and a sort of mock coronation ceremony furnished the new 




Christ truwned wilh Tliorns (Tiiwn) 
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divorsioii. ( 'hrist crowned with Thorns is the proper title 
of the subject in art, and it probably appeared first among the 
mediaeval illuminated manuscripts. It belongs to almost all 
Passion series, but in general historical series of Christ's life 
it is one of the exceptional subjects. It is not difficult for 
the casual observer to confuse the subject with the Mocking, 
the jeering attitudes of the soldiers being the same in both 
compositions. 

The crown of thorns should make a distinguishing feature ; 
the reed sceptre and the purple or scarlet robe are also promi- 
nent. When these points are noted, we know that the refer- 
ence is to the incident after the Flagellation, and not to the 
incident following Christ before Caiaphas, however misleading 
or confusing the title of artist or commentator may be. 

Duccio's panel of the Siena Passion series represents the 
incident as taking i)lace in the hall of the Praetorium, where 
Pilate looks on from his throne. Christ, seated in the centre, 
bears with tranquillity the sj^ort of his tormentors. One is in 
the act of crowning him with the thorn garland, two others 
smite him on the head witli long reeds, and two kneel in 
front ; just outside the portico, the priests and scribes stand 
waiting. 

The later Italian type composition differs from this, and, like 
(Jiotto's (Arena Cliapel series, l*adua), shows the soldiers alone 
with their victim, whom they have removed from the hall of 
judgment, in other respects, the main features are the same. 
Jn tlie German composition, Pilate is invariably present, but 
rather at a distance, looking on phlegmatically. As in the 
otlior ]*assion subjects, the treatment is repellent to all fine 
feeling, in the coarse viUgarity of the soldiers. 

Christ crowned with Thorns, like the Plagollation, is an 
occasional subject for separate treatment. There arc two such 
works ])y Titian, one in the Louvre, Paris, and anotlier in the 
Munich Gallery. In the Louvre picture, the Saviour is seated, 
in the corridor of a stone ])rison. his body wrenched into a dis- 
torted posture by the agony he is undergoing at the hands of 
his inhunum tormentors. Two great muscular soldiers drive 
the crown down upon liis Ikn'kI with lieavy pikes, while a third 
reaches forward to join in the same cruelty. Another spits in 
his face, wliile a man in front holds the prisoner's hands down 
firmly. In point of composition, the Munich picture differs 
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only in the omission of the soldier who spits in Christ's face, 
and in a somewhat different action on the part of the man in 
front. The character of the scene is, however, quite dissim- 
ilar in the two works on account of the lighting. In the 
Louvre picture we have daylight, while the Munich picture 
is shrouded in a mysterious gloom lighted by the tlaring jets 
of a candelabra.. The Louvre picture, though very carefully 
finished, is of low color tone ; the other glows with Titian's 
splendid color harmoni(»s. l*ainted when the artist was ninety 
years of age, it was a labor of love for his own delight, and 
was still unfinished in his studio when Tintoretto, the story 
goes, begged it for a gift. 

The two paintings arc^ indeed great works of a great mas- 
ter's great old age. The connoisseur finds in them all the 
splendid artistic (iualiti<\s which painters desire to study and 
imitate. It is (juite another question, and one upon which 
opinions must always diiler, as to the suitability of such sub- 
jects for art. (rnsurpassod by any of the Cierman pictures as 
an exhibition of cruel brutality, tliere is nevertheless a re- 
finement of feeling in the handling which puts them on quite 
a dillerent plane. They are like nothing in art so much as tlie 
famous Laocoiin, and the same theories apply to lx)th, either 
for or against such productions. 



XX. EccK Homo 

Pilate therefore went f<»rth a^caiii, and saltli unto them, Hehold, I brin^ him 
fortli to vou, that ve luav kn(»w that I find no fault in him. 

riu-n came Jesus forth, wi*arin<; the crown of thorns, and the purple nd)e. 
And Pilate .saith unto them, IJehold the man ! — Joiix xix. 4, o. 

After the mock coronation, Jesus, still arrayed in the ap- 
l)arel of a king and wearing his crown of thorns, was ])rought 
forth by l*ilate for a final appeal to the peoph', who had re- 
mained without waiting for their victim. '^ P>ehold the man," 
sjiid rilate to the ass(;mbly, as Jesus came forth, and these 
words in their Latin form, hWe Uomo^ have be(;n the acee|)ted 
title for the art represfmtaticm of the incident. In historic 
origin it is apparently not so ohl as the other connected Pas- 
sion subjects, not found with them in the eleventh century 
bas-reliefs or even in illuminated manuscripts. The earliest 
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representation I have seen is in the twelfth century mosaics of 
S. Marco, Venice. Our Lord stands facing out in full front 
view, carrying the reed with one hand, and in the other a 
scroll, on which is inscribed ** Spinis coronat sum "* (I am 
crowned with thorns). On each side stands a jeering tigure, 
and in front kneel three others. Somewhat in the rear, Simon 
stands waiting, with the cross over his shoulder, and at one 
side is Pilate, magnificent in a jeweletl robe, pointnig to the 
figure of the thorn-crowned Saviour. The picture is an ideal- 
ized treatment of the subject, combining the mock coronation 
with Pilate's announcement, and suggesting also the later 
moment of the cross bearing. The two leading figures arc 
Christ and Pilate, and the significant gesture of the latter gives 
the germinal idea of the later composition, the Ecce Homo. 
The real popularity of the subject dates from the later fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. It then appears in all 
the German Passion series, in the frescoes of Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari at Varallo, and of Tintoretto at S. Rocco, Venice, and in 
a considerable number of independent pictures. 

As a fully developed historical subject, the scene of the 
Ecce Homo is in the open air, where the people are gatliered 
in front of a building, (hi a balcony overlooking the place, 
sometimes at the top of a flight of st^ps, appears the figure of 
Our Ijord, ])etween Pilate and a soldier. This arnuigement 
brings out with remarkable force the real dramatic cpiality of 
the moment, forming an artistic and religious climax to the 
succession of trial scenes. The Christ has been previously 
brought into the presence of the several ofllcials who from 
their high positions of authority sit in judgment upon him. 
Ho is now i)resented face to face with the people at large, and, 
by the subtle suggestiveness of art, his elevated position opj)o- 
site them gives him tlie place of authority. He is now tlie 
judge, and the shouting crowd below are condemned even as 
they shout " Crucify him.'' All this is, of course, suggested 
rather than expressed in art. Here, as in other Passion sul)- 
jects, the higher significance is often obscured by the i)re(lomi- 
nance of physical suffering. There is really no excuse for this ; 
the infliction of actual pain is for a moment suspended ; Jesus 
is here the Man of Sorrows rather than of physical suffering, 
and, as Leonardo has taught the world onc(* for all, sorrow 
may still be majestic. 
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The typical composition may be illustrated from Italian art 
by a painting by Mazzolino in the Dresden Gallery. This is 
a characteristic work of a niiister whose fondness for a multi- 
plicity of small, well-finished figures was more Flemish than 
Italian. His picture is, on this account, interesting to the 
connoisseur, but not illuminative to the student of the Gos- 
pels. Our Lord is supported between two men, as if almost 
fainting with weakness, and tliis interpretation is necessarily 
detrimental to the proper dignity of the subject. 

Titian's fresco, in the 8. Kocco series, carries this vein even 
farther in a composition which is as different as possible from 
the ordinary type. Christ lies on the ground, exhausted with 
the scourging, and Pilate stands over him, pointing him out 
to the j)eople. 

At a later date (154S) Titian again painted the subject after 
the more ordinary style of composition. The Roman governor 
has caused ( 'hrist to be brought out of the palace door at the 
left, and exhibits him from the top of the marble steps. The 
picture has many of those characteristic Venetian elements 
which so charm tlie eye, two fine horses with rich trappings, 
men in armor, banners, spears, etc., and all the details well 
composed. The Pilate is an altogether new type. Often stern 
and cruel, he is nevertheless usually essentially dignified, but 
here he is simply a .jolly good fellow treating the whole affair 
as a joke. The Christ is the same figure we have just seen 
crowned with thorns, with refined, handsome features, a well- 
modeled, robust body and delicate hands. His attitude, as in 
an oft repeated viotif, is that of stooping forward, as if pitifully 
weak and stumbling (Belvedere Gallery, Vienna). 

The leading idea of the German composition is to emphasize 
the physical weakness of Christ and to make him as pitiable 
as possible. He appears bending helplessly, almost about to 
fall forward with weariness. A single description would apply 
e(pially well in all the prominent Passion series, and would 
conform to the general outline already indicated, whether by 
])Urer, Hulbein, Schongauer, or Lucas van Ley den. By the 
last named engraver there is a celebrated print of large size, 
not connected with any series, the Ecce Homo of 1510. This 
is interesting for the German setting, the fine distribution of 
groups, and the elaborateness of detail. 

The seventeenth century produced a few notable pictures of 
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the Ecce Homo. Tliere is one in the Dresden Gallery by 
Aart do Gelder which immediately suggests Rembrandt, both 
in the setting and in the Christ ideal. On the balcony of a 
baronial castle Our Lord appears as the simple, gentle peasant, 
without crown or reed, his hands unbound and clasped loosely 
before him, liis eyes raised to heaven. The people below 
seem little interested either in Pilate or the figure to which 
he directs their attention. 

From a picture suggesting the manner of Reml)randt we 
turn at once to the work of the Dutch master himself to see 
what effect that manner may produce united with the great 
originative spirit. This is the etching of 1G3G, which strikes 
a high note of interpretative power. The arrangement is ori- 
ginal : the crowd surges out on the steps of the imperial palace, 
l)earing Christ in the midst, whose noble figure with bared breast 
towers like a fine marble in the motley company. His face is 
lifted in heavenly communion, as if entirely unconscious of his 
surroundings. Just in front of him is a group of Jews, appeal- 
ing to Pilate witli arguments and imprecations, and in the left 
corner of the foreground a mass of heads is dimly outlined, 
indicating a turbulent crowd awaiting impatiently below. 

The Ecce Homo is the subject of the finest work of the 
Flemish painter Adrian van der Werff, and the picture is in 
the Munich Gallery. Our Lord is led down the palace steps 
by the .soldiers, and is greeted by a group of women below 
with violent demonstration. Pilate, seated on a l)alcony 
above, extends both arms downwards towards the prisoner, and 
in the left corner, as in Jvombrandt's plate, the waiting popu- 
lace are dimly d(-s(uied. The figure of Christ is u beautiful 
nude, scarcely concealed by the flowing garment which is 
caught together at liis shoulder. His face has delicately cut, 
high bred features, and his hands are fair and sh?nder like a 
woman's. Yet, in sj>ite of the somewhat sentimental character 
which we ex])ect to find in this artist, the picture is on tlie 
whole nobly conceived. 

The historical Ecce Homo of recent times belongs chieflv to 
Biblical series, though we have a notable example of a separate 
picture in Benjamin West's Christ Kejected, considered by 
good critics the artist's ]>est work. Tlie ])icture is in the 
Pennsylvania Ac^adcmy of Fin<* Arts, Philadelj)hia. Tlie scene 
is the marble paved j)ortico of a palace, thronged with a great 
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company of men, women, and children. Our Lord stands on 
a slight elevation at the left, facing the great company with 
calm dignity. On the lower steps, in the centre of the com- 
position, are Pilate with the Roman toga and bay wreath, and 
Caiaphas with priestly robes and the great breastplate. Both 
are gesticulating violently, the governor with hands stretched 
towards Christ in an appeal, the priest throwing his arms wide 
apart wdth the gesture of repudiation. Munkacsy has painted 
the same subject as the third in his series of Christ pictures. 
The style of composition follows the ordinary type of balcony 
scenes, and, like his other works, the characterization of the 
excited populace is full of vigorous realistic power. 

A painting by the modern Italian artist, Ciseri, has attracted 
considerable attention. The ordinary point of view is entirely 
reversed, and we look from the rear of the balcony upon the 
area where the crowd is gathered. IMlate leans far over the 
balustrade pointing with a backward gesture to the jVIan of 
Sorrows, who stands apart in lonely dignity. 

An idealized rendering of the Kcce Homo gives us only the 
balcony, with Christ exhibited there by I'ilate. The specta- 
tors are eliminated, and we who look at the picture are in 
their places called upon by Pilate to Ijchold the man. Such 
a treatment, though primarily devotional in design, may often 
border closely upon the theatrical, with Pilate in the character 
of a clever showman. Admiration centres ujion the beautifully 
modeled torso of Christ's figure, as attractive as that of the 
martyred St. Sebastian. The most celebrated examples of this 
style of picture are by Cigoli in the ]*itti Gallery, Florence, 
the artist's masterpiece; by Correggio in the ^iational (iallery, 
London ; by Titian in the Prado (iallery, Madrid, and by Ary 
Scheflfer. Such pictures are frerjuently described and are much 
more widely known than the historical representations. 

The subject is still further idealized when we have only the 
thorn-crowned head of the Saviour wearing an expression of 
sufTering resignation. Such heads were extremely popular in 
the seventeenth centurv, and (Juido Reni literallv manufac- 
tured them in the quantity. They were also common in the 
Spanish school, and there are examples by jVIurillo and Mo- 
rales. 
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XXI. Christ led to Calvary 

ThPll .[■■livi-H'.l lip him llivivfiirp uliln Ihem to Iw om.'itifil. And they took 
.l(->us, un.l J.-cl liiiii uKiiv. 

Anil lio WariiiR h[s I'^'.^^ ■I'tit forth liitn ■ iilucu rulU'ct tlir iiUip of s >ku1l, 
whirh i» inllfit in tin- llpUn'w (iolicxlhn.— John xLt. IR, IT. 



Iiini tlivy Iiiirl the cnuH, Ihut he miKlX >Kar 
cuiiilimiy of pii'piv, aiiil of women, whicb 



The events of tlie ilay luul moved rnpiilly to a culmination, 
I'ilate Ijiii! delivered ui> tlic [msoiier to be crucilied, imd it only 
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remained to lead liim to a spot outside the city tor this pur- 
j)ose. Then began what is called the " procession " or journey 
to Calvary. Our Lord had already been divested of his mock 
finery, and, clad in his own raiment, led the procession, of 
which St. Liike draws a vivid word picture. 
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As an art subject, Christ led to Calvary has an origin and 
history exactly corresponding to the Betrayal. Like the latter, 
it appeared in the mosaics of S. Apollinare Xuovo, Ravenna, 
at a period antedating the general introduction of Passion sub- 
jects, and from that time on it seems to have bt^en considered 
an indispensable subject in the historical treatment of Christ's 
life. 

In St. John's account, Jesus is referred to as himself bearing 
his cross, while the other Evang(;lists relate that the burden 
was laid upon Simon the Cyrenian. The inference is that it 
was carried successively by the two. 

In the earliest representation I have seen, namely, the 
mosaic of S. Apollinare Xuovo, the three Synoptic Gospels 
are followed, and the Cyrenian carries the cross, walking be- 
side the Saviour. 

In the following centuries, down to the time of Duccio, 
the choice seems to have been distributed between Jesus and 
Simon, as the cross-bearer, acccu'ding as the design was to em- 
phasize the sufleriug ov the dignity of the crucified one. 

The bas-relief on the doors of S. Zeno, Verona, shows 
Jesus bearing the cross, while on the doors of the Tk*nevento 
Cathedral, Christ is erect in the centre, and another figure 
bears the cross. 

Durcio apj)ears to be the last to make prominent the service 
of the Cyrenian. As in the Kavenna mosaic, the cross- bearer 
is at C^hrist's left, and a soldier on his right seems to conduct 
or lead him, but with no exhibition of force (Passion series at 
Siena). 

In the other type of composition, where Christ himself 
bears the cross, we have a well-defined arrangenuMit, which 
was adhered to till the fifteenth centurv. The walls of the 
city are at the left, and the procession issues from the gate an<l 
extijnds across the picture. Our Lord's position is in the cen- 
tre, carrying the cross over one shoulder with dignified ease. 
He is not l)ent beneath the burden, and he wears no crown of 
thorns. Just behind him is the group of wee])ing women, 
jmrniinent among them the Virgin mother. To these (^'hrist 
turns as he walks, with words of comfort and j)rophecy. 

The type is illustraced, witli almost no variations, in the 
series by (fhilw;rti (Florence Baptistery gate), (liotto (Arena 
Chapel, l^adua), and Fra Angelico (Florence Aaulemy). It 
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is also seen in the frt-siwis of S. Crocc, Florence (in the Ba- 
cristy), and in the frescoes of the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria 




Clirii>t bcnritifc the Cross (Ui 



Novella, Florence. In all these we arc inipresswl by the 
artist's reverence, and hy the noble dignity of the <!hiist. 
The succeeding genemtiooB clianged all tins, and gradually 
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developed an entirely now type, emphasizing the physical 
sufferings of the Saviour. He now invariably wears the crown 
of thorns and has a painful expression of weariness. 

The beginning of this later type may be seen in Morando's 
picture in the Verona Gallery, containing only three figures, 
the thorn-crowned ( -hrist preceded by the executioner and 
followed by Simon. 

Other pictures make far greater demands upon the specta- 
tor's sympathy. More and more prominence is given to 
Christ's dirticulty with his burden ; he bears it almost faint- 
ing, or has even actually fallen under it. The latter motif be- 
comes in some cases so mechanical that I have seen pictures 
where Christ iseems to l)c lying or kneeling on the ground, 
posing for the purpose of having tlie cross laid across his 
back. Some of the Germans show a ghastly ingenuity in 
the cruelties of the soldiers. 

In Lucas van Leyden's Round Passion, one of these brut<>s 
strikes the prostrate (lirist with a rope, while another pulls 
him roughly forward. A similar innfif is seen in a print by 
Schongauer. Several (Jermans intnxluce the figure of St. 
Ver<mica, whoso connection with the incident is explained in 
Mrs. Jameson's '• Sacred and Legen<lary Art," p. (),*{0. 

The later Italians are not far behind the (iermans in em- 
phasizing (jlirist's physical suflering, but witli more refine- 
ment of handling. 

The painting in the S. Eocco series, Venice, attributed to 
Titian, is quite unique in arrangement. The body of the com- 
position is filled with a steep hill encircled by a winding path, 
along which the procession moves, Christ having reached the 
summit, his figure brought into relief against the sky-line in 
the upper centre. The figure is too small to be clearly s(?en, 
l)ut it is evident tliat lui b<*nds heavily forward under the 
burden of the cross which he carries on his back. Nearly all 
other later Italian ]»ictures are independent of series. In 
these, a i)rominent feature is the agony of tlie Virgin, who 
faints in the arms of her com])anions. This subj«M't, being, 
accor<ling to the Kosary, one of tin; Seven Sorrows of the Vir- 
gin, is considered in this light in Mrs. Jameson's ** Legends 
of the Madonna/' ]). .SI 5. 

The most celebrated example is Lo Spasimo of Sirilia, 
in the Prado, Madrid, which has so long borne the name of 
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Kjipliael that it is diHicult to imagine how tho coming gener- 
ations can learn to call it (after the latest critics) the work of 
Giulio Ivomano. 

In the Louvre (lallery, Paris, a picture hy Veronese repre- 
sents Christ fallen to the ground under the cross, which the 
executioners support, while the Virgin at one side faints in 
the arms of St. John the Evangelist. 

The seventeenth century produced pictures of the suhject 
in various schools. 

There is an example in the Prado Gallery, Madrid, hy 
Juanes, and another in the Brussels Museum, hy lluhens. 
The Flemish picture is full of life and motion, an<l in spite of 
the pathos in the ])rostrate figure of the Saviour, the entire 
conception is as spirited as of a triumphal procession pressing 
forward to new victory. 

The subject of Christ bearing the Cross has ])een treated 
in the same idealized manner as that applied to the Ecce 
Homo. The solitary half-length figure of the Saviour is pre- 
sented in j)rotile, the hea<l crowned with thorns, the hands 
grasping the cross on the shoidder. 

There are pictures of this kind by Palmezzano, in the Perlin 
(Jallery ; by (iiorgione, in the Palazzo Loschi, Vicenza ; by 
Sebastian del Piombo, in the Hermitage Gallery, St. Peters- 
Inirg; by (.'ariani, in the IJelvedere Gallery, Vienna, and by 
Morales, in the Louvre, Paris. To this class belong also the 
paintings by Titian, in Madrid and St. Petersburg, containing 
the additional head of Simon. 

XX IL TlIK PlJKl'A RATION FOR THE CRrCIFIXIOX 

The Evang<dists maintain a reverent reserve in regard to 
the immediate preparations for the Crucifixion and the pre- 
cise methods of procedure. l"p to this point the narrative 
has detailed every step of the proceedings, and art has zeal- 
ously followed after. And now where history pauses imagi- 
nation still presses on. 

Several art sul>jects have been supplied ])etween the Journey 
to Calvary and the Crucifixion. One of these represents Christ 
Stripped of his Garments, and such a picture is in Fra An- 
gelico's series in the Florence Academy, Holl)ein's drawings in 
the Basle Museum, and in a few wood-cuts of other Germans. 
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Another subject found in miniatures and some German pic- 
tures is the Virgin binding the loin cloth on Christ. 

The Nailing to the Cross is a very frequent subject in early 
art, and extended quite late into the Renaissance. It is 
among the tenth century miniatures of the Greek Menolo- 
gium of the Vatican Library, in the mosaics of Monreale 
(twelfth century), included in the drawings of Holbein and 
in DUrer's Little Passion, and found among the frescoes of 
the Cremona Cathedral (Pordenone), and in the chapels of 
Sacro Monte, Varallo. 

In the Italian miniatures I have examined, the cross is 
already in place while the nailing goes on. In the German 
composition, as illustrated by Holbein and DUrer, the cross 
lies on the ground, from which position it is presumably pre- 
sently to be raised into place. 

The Elevation of the Cross is a late subject, developed 
chiefly in the seventeenth century by the Flemish and French 
schools. The great painting of Kubens in the Antwerp Ca- 
thedral is the most celebrated example. The cross here marks 
the diagonal line on which the great Fleming was wont to 
build his compositions, and the body of Christ is seen in strong 
light in the centre of the splendid muscular giants who strain 
and pull at the weight. 



XXTII. The Crucifixion 

And tln'v cnicifitMl him, and parted hi> p'irin<'nts, ca^tlnp l(»ts: that it mifi^ht 
hv fultilled whirh was spokt-n by the prophet, They parted my garments 
anion;; them, and npon my ve>ture did they cast lots. 

And sitting down they watehed him there ; 

And set n[) over his head his aeensati<»n written, This is .Tesus, the King of 
the Jews. 

Then were there two thieve?* crneilied with him, one on the right hand, and 
another on the left. 

And they that passed by revih'd him, wagging th«'ir hea«N, 

An<l saying, Thon that destroyest the temph*, and l)uiMest it in three day>, 
save thvself. If thon he th<' Son of (iod, eome down from the cross. 

Likewise also the chief priests mocking him, with the s< rihes and ehlers, 
said. 

He saved others ; hiin>elf he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, let 
him now come down fnnn the cro«i«., and we will believe him. — Matt, xxvii. 
35-42. 

And one y\\ the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying, If 
thon be Christ, save thyself and ns. 

Bnt the other answering rebnked him, saying. Dost not thon fear God, see- 
ing thou art iu the same condemnation ? 
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And we iiuleod juntly ; for we reeeive the due reward of our deeds : but 
this niuii hath done nothini; ami^!«. 

Anil he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou coinest into thy 
kingdom. 

And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unt<» tliee, To-<lay shall thou be 
with me in para<lise. — Lukk xxiii. 3l)-4.'J. 

Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother's sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magtbilene. 

When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the <liscii)Ie standing by, whom 
he loved, he saith unto his mother. Woman, beliold thy son ! 

Then saith he to the disciple. Heboid thy mother! And from that hour that 
disciple took her unto his own home. 

After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the 
scripture might be fultilkMl, saith, I thirst. 

N(»w there was set a vessel full of vinegar: an<l they tilled a sponge with 
vinegar, and put it u|M»n hyssop, and put it to his nioulli. 

Wh«*n Je^u^ therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and 
he bowed his head, an<l gave up the glio<t. 

The Jews then-fore, iM'cause it was the pn'paration, that the bodies >hould 
not rrmain upon tin* <to>s on the sabbath <lay, besought Pilate that their legs 
might be broken, and that tln-y might be taken away. 

Then came the sobliers, ami brake the legs of the tirst, and of the other 
whi<'h was cruiilird with him. 

But when tln'v came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead alreadv, thev brake 
not his h'gs: 

But one of the sobliiTs with a spear pierced his si<le, an<l forthwith came 
there out blood and water. — John xix. '25-34. 

From whatever point of view the life of Christ is regarded, 
the culminating point is the ( ■nicifixion. It was the inevita- 
])le tragedy of a life devoted to a great reform, the crowning 
sacrifice of him who was given for the sins of the world. To 
the (/hristian faith of two thousiind years the event has had a 
double significance, as an apparent defeat and an (^ssential vic- 
tory. That these two opposed ideas could be combined in a sin- 
gle art representation is on the face of it impossible: one or the 
other must be sacrificed. But, as we have seen, art has never 
stopped short at th<» impossible. On the contrary, even when 
its resources wen? most meagre, with the childlike boldness of 
ignorance it ventured into this tremendous undertaking. And 
when once the (/rucifixion made its appearance in art it was 
soon apparent that it could never be disciirded. All arguments 
as to its adaptability to representation are futile. /ICsthetic prin- 
ciples count for nothing against the voice of the people. The 
Crucifixion satisfies some longing of the human heart which 
will make itself felt in spite of all theories of art and religion. 
It does not explain the fact away to say that this craving is 
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morbid. There is a deeper reason underlying it, if we have 
but the sympathy to read it. It may be that sorrow is more 
easily understood than joy ; it may be that defeat finds a 
wider kinship than success ; it may Ixj that love ma<le manifest 
in sacrifice is a more tangible reality than love triumphant. 
The subtleties of the human heart we may never fully under- 
stand, but wo must accept its needs as fact. 

As we have already seen (p. 220), the (^rucifixion as an 
art subject dates from the Council of Constantine in (592. As 
there is, however, no rule without exception, some representa- 
tions of an earlier date are in existence, and no history of the 
subject is complete which does not mention these. The first 
is on a carved ivory tablet, preserved in the British Museum, 
and which from its style cannot be later than the fifth cen- 
tury. 

A better known representation is tlie miniature of the fa- 
mous Syriac Gospel in the Laurentian Library, Florence, and 
this is assigned to the year 58f>. In this the three crosses are 
in line, facing out, as in later pictures. Christ, on the central 
cross, is clothed in a long sleeveless tunic reaching to his 
ankles. His eyes are wide open, as if still alive, though a sol- 
dier is in the act of piercing his side. Opposite, another man 
holds up a sponge. Three men sit on the ground in front, 
hoMing a garment Ixitween them, and at the extreme right and 
left are groups of mourning spectators, including the Virgin 
accompanied by 8t. John. 

For some centuries following, the custom of draping the 
figure of the crucified Saviour was continued. He was also 
for a long time represented with eyes open, as the Lord of life ; 
and the crown of thorns, the token of his suffering, was long 
deferred. An incidental characteristic of the early Crucifixion 
is the method of nailing the two feet separately to the cross, 
as distinguished from the later method of superimposing them. 
Many of the primitive pictures were highly symbolic in char- 
acter, introducing allegorical figures of the Sun and Moon, 
Earth and Water, the Church and the Synagogue, and contain- 
ing also such emblems as the p(dican, the serpent, et^. A not 
infrequent form of the cross was as the green stem of a tree 
with branches. Those representations which were not sym- 
bolic were distinctly idealized, containing oidy a single cross 
with attendant figures. The Virgin mother and St. John the 
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Evnngelist are frequently represented one on each siJe of the 
ciosK, Tlieir gestures express sorrow and submission, with 
one lian<l to the cheek and the other extpnded towards the 
Saviour. Likewise, also, we see the CruciHxion Ijctween two 
soldiers, the one with a spear (Longinus) and the other with 
n spout's (Stephaton). Ii^xamples of the (..'rucifixion from the 
eighth and ninth centuries are not abundant or easily accessible, 
hut the period from the tenth to the thirteenth ccntnries pro- 
vides plenty of illustrations in illuminated manuscripts (e. g. 
the Oos|Rd liooks of Gotha, Munich, and Trior), bas-reliefs 




(e, .7. Ihe Gaeta column'), and mosaics (e. 7. S. Marro, Venice). 
It is interesting to trace through these the slow process by 
which the typical composition crystallized into form. The 
twelfth century mosaic of S. Marco may be taken as a repre- 
sentative example of the completed type of the niedtEeval 
Crucifixion. All the older symbols have been dropped, and 
the symbol of tlie skull at the foot of the cross makes its 
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appearance as an innovation. Also we liavo the newly de- 
veloped treatment of hovering angels above. The Christ is 
dead instead of the living Christ of the older time, but that 
we are still in medifevalism we see from the sei)aration of the 
feet and the absence of the crown. 

In the thirteenth century a new zeal for the subject of the 
Crucifixion was aroused by the preaching of St. Francis, and it 
rapidly rose to supreme preeminence as a subject of Christian 
art. The fully developed composition of the following cen- 
turies attempts a definitely historical method of treatment with 
all three crosses in position and a very considerable numl^er of 
spectators present. The Saviour's cross occupies the centre, is 
somewhat taller than the others, and bus at the upper end of 
the main shaft a small inscription ])oard, on which Pilate's 
words are indicated by the initials of the Latin form, I. N. K. T. 
At the foot a skull is often bat not always seen, (hi Christ's 
right hand is the repentant thief, and on the left the unre- 
pentant. Pains are taken to distinguish these two individuals, 
not only from the central figure, but from each other. They 
are generally tied to their crosses by ro|>es about the >vrists 
and ankles, instead of being nailed, and are sometimes in hor- 
rible positions of torture, with arms bent back over the trans- 
verse beam of the cross. Tlie face of the one who repents is 
peaceful, while that of the other is brutal and often distorted. 
In some representations the death angels are seen hovering 
just over the crosses to receive the departing soul, which, in 
the case of the repentant thief, is a tiny naked baby, and, in 
the case of the l>ad thief, a small black imp, the former held 
u|)on a cloth by an angel, the latter writhing in the grasp of a 
fiend. 

The witnesses of the event naturally fall into two groups, 
the fricmds of the Saviour at his right, near the repentant 
thief's cross, and his enemies on the other side, scril>es, Phar- 
isees, and soldiers. Among the latter may usually !x? distin- 
guished one with a spear ( lionginus) and another with a sponge 
(Stephaton). The right hand group consists of the Virgin and 
her attendant women, with St. John the Kvangelist. In the 
course of time this group grew into prominence, precisely as 
the corresponding group was at the same time changing char- 
acter in the Procession to Calvary. The grief of tlie Virgin 
mother, finally culminating in her fainting, becomes a motif 
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distracting tbo attention from the main interest of the compo- 
sition. Its relative importance in the Crucitixion is not so 
great as in the other subject, because of a hirger numl)er of 
accessory figures to draw the eye, and the towering prominence 
of the central object. A common feature at one edge of the 
composition in the foreground is tlie grouj) of soldiers dividing 
(■hrist's garment among them. They may be seated on the 
ground casting lots, as in the ('ru<'ifixion of the Spanish 
Chapel, Florence, or standing in altercation, as each tries to 
wrest it from the other, as in Giotto's fresco of the Arena 
(■hapel, Padua. Tn many [»ictures Mary Magdalene is seen at 
the foot of the central cross, sometimes kneeling, sometimes 
standing and clasping it with her arms, looking up to the 
Saviour or bowing her head with overwhelming grief. A fig- 
ure less (easily understood by the uninitiated is that of the 
centurion, who, when the earthquake and other signs followed 
the d(>ath of (lirist. exclaimed, ^^ Truly, this was the Son of 
God.-' He is clad in mail, and is most often seen on a horse, 
raising his band in the declaration of his sudden enlighten- 
ment. The company of hovering angels introduced in the 
median'al period was carried into the Renaissance Grucilixion 
with many beautiful variations. Often the special oflice of 
some one of these celestial attendants was to catch the drops 
of precious blood in chalices. 

As to the portrayal of the central figure in this grand pano- 
ramic scene, tbo whole purpose has undergone a complete 
change from the original ideal. It is Ghrist the Victim, not 
Christ the Victor, whom we now behold, hanging dead upon 
tlie cross, with drooping thorn-crowned head, and riven side, 
the blood streaming from the nail prints and spear wound. 
Passing over all the last words of the dying Saviour, the gen- 
eral consensus of art fixed upon a later moment when the 
spirit bad left the suffering body. Thus Christ is not an 
actual participant in the scene, as the principal personage, but 
rather an clligy set up in the midst of the composition. Much 
depended upon the individual artist as to the dignity of the 
crucified one even in death. The moihding of the nude figure 
became in advancing technique a favorable opportunity for the 
[lainter to display bis knowledge of anatomy and the beauty of 
the human figure. The face of the Christ, though so often 
only pathetic in suffering, was sometimes touched with a higher 
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suggestiveness of noble resignation. Altogether it may be said 
that the Renaissance produced, both in Italy and in the north, 
some dignified and impressive pictures of the CruciKxion, 
though to pronounce any of them a perfect realization of the 
(Jhristian ideal would be (juite another matter. Some few 
among them are really great, and require specific consideration. 

First of all should Ihj mentioned Luini's Crucifixion at 
Lugano, because it sums up in the most complete way all the 
elements of the type composition as established by his prede- 
cessors. Without any points of originality, it is nevertheless 
a beautiful work, full of refinement and earnest Christian sen- 
timent. 

As different as possible from the gentle tradition revering 
Luini was the impetuous Tintoretto. To the latter, the (cruci- 
fixion was a mighty tragedy whose dramatic quality he analyzed 
with keen artistic insight. Three times he painted the sub- 
ject, and in each ciise represented it from a different point of 
view. In the Crucifixion of S. Cassiano, Venice, the execu- 
tioner is just putting the finishing touches to his work, reach- 
ing down from the ladder to take the ta])let of the inscription 
from tlie hands of a man Ixdow. The three crosses are in a 
diagonal line extending from the lower right corner of the 
composition towards the centre. The thieves, who are still 
painfully alive, turn their faces to the spectator, but Our Lord 
is seen in profile, a far finer, nobler face than Tintoretto usu- 
ally gives him, and as yet free from any appearance of suffer- 
ing. At the left, the Virgni is seated on the ground, looking 
directly into the Saviour's face, and St. John beside her turns 
also to his Master, evidently receiving his parting charge. On 
the horizon line is a row of upward pointing spears, Ixdonging 
to the Roman soldiery standing on a lower level ; Init, save 
for this sign of an adjacent throng, there are no spectators but 
those mentioned. The entire originality of the motif, the 
choice of that most tender of all Christ's wonls from the cross 
would alone give the picture unusual prominence, b\it it has 
as well fine artistic qualities to recommend it to the critic's 
admiration. 

Tn the Crucifixion of the Venice Academy it is not so easy 
to define the exact moment of action. The wound in the 
Saviours side would indicate that he is already dead, yet the 
executioner has but just finished his task and is even now 
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descending the ladder, while the repentant thief appears to be 
proffering his request. The Saviours head, bent directly for- 
ward, is so foreshortened that we cannot read his expression, 
but it seems to be full of noble beneficence. The composition 
is closely crowded with figures, the usual groups in the fore- 
ground, and l)ehind the crosses many other spectators in earnest 
discussion. 

The great (/rucifixion of S. Kocco is much more celebrated 
than either of the preceding, its greater claim to fame resting 
upon the magnificent extent and variety of the composition. 
The central figure is not essentially different from that of 
the Academy picture, the attitude being the same. In the 
8. llocco picture, however, the principality of the Christ is 
emphasized by the immense semicircular glory against which 
the upper part of the cross is relieved. The moment is the 
dying Saviours expression of thirst, in response to which a 
man ou the ladder ])laced against the cross bends forward to 
dip a sponge into a bowl held up from below. At the right, 
one of the thieves is about to he fastened to his cross, which 
lies fiat upon the ground and upon which he sits. At the 
other side tlie repentant thief's cross is in process of elevation, 
and strong men pull it into place by means of ropes. That 
each one of the thieves' crosses should be the centre of so 
much action is at once a defect and an advantage. Composi- 
tionally it dtjstroys tlie unity of the whole, but on the other 
hand it affords a striking contrast to the central group, making 
tlie latter thereby more prominent as the pentre of repose. 
Hut whether we admire or deprecate so much variety in a 
single composition, we can never cease to wonder at the inex- 
haustible fertility nf the imagination which conceived it. 

It would be difficult to find a greater contrast to Tintoretto's 
work than the (crucifixion by Mantegna, in the Louvre, Paris. 
In point of size the two are at opposite poles, one being a 
huge fresco, and the other only a single compartment of the 
pred(dla of a Madonna. They are both, nevertheless, finished 
achievements of greiit artists, and so characteristic that it is 
proper to bring them into comparison. In the Venetian pic- 
ture all is tumult and action while the keynote of Mantegna's 
work is repose. While the former is full of variety, the latter 
is absolutely simple. Mantegna used here to the utmost ad- 
vantage his mastery of the classic 7/iof//^ applied to Christian 
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sentiment. All the grouping is in statuesque pose, yet strong 
emotion is expressetl on each face. The spaces Ix'tween the 
crosses contain two main groups, the Virgin and her women at 
the Saviour's right, tlic soMiers at the other side. At the 
outer edges stand the single ligures of St. John the Evangelist 
and the Centurion. The crucilied ligures are elevated at an 
unusual height above th(; heads of the standing spectators, and 
this device serves to emphasize the solemn signiticiince of the 
event as well as to proportion the composition harmoniously. 

From the Crucifixion of the north we select a single exam- 
ple in a remarkable engraving by Lucas van Leyden. Like 
the Kcce Homo, which has been previously referred to, this is a 
large composition full of interesting figures minutely character- 
ized. The crosses are on a hill in the rear, and the moment is 
that of the soldier's spear thrust into the side of the crucified 
Saviour. The point of vinv is not the actual process of the 
event, but ratlier the varying moods in which the spectators 
appreliend its significance. 

All tliat has been said thus far of the Kenaissance Crucifix- 
ion has had referenoe to the historical representations, l>oth be- 
cause tliese entail more d«'scription and l)ecause they are more 
distinctlv in tlu' line of our stu<lv. It sliould be understood, 
however, that a more ideal izccl styh* of treatment was developed 
simultan<*ouslv with the historical. A work of this kin<l — 
picture or bas-relief — shows tlie single cross of the Saviour 
with saints or votarios — a solitary figure or a whole company 
— in adoration. Such representations serve a distinct devo- 
tional purpose ; the mood of tlie devotee is transferred to the 
spectator, and together they contem[)late the sacred mystery. 

Of this class is th<» famous Crucifixion by Tenigino in 
S.Maria Maddelena dei Pazzi. Klorence. a large fresco, of which 
the Arundel Society has made a ehromo-lithographic reproduc- 
tion. Through three larg«' an-hes we look out on a quiet 
T'mbrian hiudseape. the eye following the course of the river 
which winds across wide spaces l>etw(M*n undulating hills. In 
the centre of the fon*Lrround is the sin«_fle cross on which hangs 
tlie Saviour, calm and beautiful, with the Magdalene kneeling 
l>eside it. Two figures are under each arch at the side ; at the 
Saviour's right, the Virgin standing, and St. I^ernard kneeling; 
opposite, St. John standing, and St. I>ene<lict kneeling. The 
style of treatment is perfe<.'tly adapted to awakening a devo- 
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tionnl spirit. Thnre ia no sliiiin ii]n>ii tlio nltentioti, no aliock 
to tlu' Rj-m]»allikK, nothing jurs ii|)()ii the perfect Imriiiouy. 
Hero may tlie weiiried spirit lie calnicd into reiJos^. 

One of llje (■■■irly «-orks of IJai-lin'^l «mm nn i.lpali/i-il Pmci- 




lixiun, mtr(>iluuii)>,' the olil trnditioiinl fcaturi's uf llic huh nij<t 
moon alK.ve tl.<- u^.-s ■.m.\ lln- nngels Ixihlini; chali.:.-s Ih-Iow 
the wuuud printtt. Tlie style i.s closely iniiluted from I'eru- 
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gino, and the worshipers below have the same contemplative 
attitudes and fervent expressions which characterize the work 
of the Umbrian master (collection of Mr. Du Mond, London). 

In the cloister of S. Marco, Florence, facing the entrance, 
is a fresco by Fra Angelico which strikes the keynote of the 
monastic life of which he was an exponent. This is the Cru- 
cifixion, with St. Dominic kneeling at the foot of the cross, 
his face tense with the strong agony of the devout soul enter- 
ing into the sacrifice of his Lord. 

The idealized form of the Crucifixion with the Virgin and 
St. John was a favorite subject with Martin Schongauer, by 
whom are several such prints, full of pathos and fine religious 
feeling. 

The highest ideal form of the Crucifixion is where the single 
cross fills the picture and no other figures are present. Such 
an one is by Dlirer in the Dresden Gallery, simple and strong 
and awful in loneliness. The single cross fills the entire can- 
vas to its margins relieved against a still landscape which 
stretches away into the pale line of light on the horizon. The 
eyes of the Crucified are raised to heaven, the mouth opened 
as if in the last desolate cry of anguish. The delicate beauty 
of the body is unraarred by any ghastly blood stains. Another 
painting of this sort by (luido lleni, in the Church of S. 
Lorenzo in Lucina, Rome, is also very grand and impressive. 

In the seventeenth century there were some noble Ouci- 
fixions produced by Van Dyck. One which comes to mind as 
especially fine is in the Antwerp Museum. 

The idealized Crucifixion is the form most common in our 
own day. We have, it is true, a conspicuous example of the 
historical treatment in the work of Munkacsy and Veres- 
tchagin, but to outnumber such is a large body of pictures 
containing the single cross without accessories. Not any one 
of these, however, has as yet passed into history as a notable 
success. 

In connection with the development of the (Vucilixion, we 
should note also the growth of the crucifix. This is the port- 
able cross on which is represented the figure of the Crucified 
One, painted in bas-relief, or in round sculpture, made in any 
material, wood, metal, stone, or clay. Such representations, 
appearing first in any considerable numlx^r in the tenth cen- 
tury, reached the height of their development in the four- 
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teenth century simultaneously with the completion of the type 
composition of the historical Crucifixion. From this time on 
the multiplicity of crucihxes passes all possible computation. 
Placed for many centuries on every altar of every Christian 
church, the chief household treasure of every Christian homo, 
and the personal property of every individual throughout 
Christ(;jidoni, their number reached inestimable figures. They 
range all the way from such works of art as a Donatello or a 
Luca del la Kobbia might design, to the rude toys sold in the 
market-place to the cont^dini. It is not possible within the 
limits of this study to give any account of particular examples, 
but it is of interest to note the modern reaction from the long 
accepted type and the return to the earlier and loftier concep- 
tion. 

Tn the centre of the newly restored (1894) altar screen of 
^Vinchestor (-athedral, England, the Crucifix is a nineteenth 
century rendering of the median'al motto, *^ Christus vincit, 
Christus regnat, C'hristus imj)erat." Standing with arms out- 
stretched, not nailed to the cross, but marked with the stig- 
mata to indicate the sacrifice, with crowned head and open 
radiant eyes, the Christ statue expresses to the Church the 
victory of the Supreme Sacrifice. 

If now we pause to grasp into an entirety all the manifold 
forms in which art has represented the great event of C^alvary, 
historical and idealized Crucilixions and Crucifixes, we begin 
to realize the importance of the subject. Beyond doubt it is 
the most conspicuous feature of the Christian cycle. The 
history of its development seems a literal fulfillment of St.- 
TauPs declaration of faith : " I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save eJesus Christ, and him crucified.'' 

XXIV. The Descent from the Cross 

And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, a counsellor; and he was a 
good man, and a just: 

(The same had not oon-<ented to the counsel and deed of them;) ho was of 
Arimathiea, a city of the Jews: who also himself waited for the kingdom of 
God. 

This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 

And he took it down. — Likk xxiii. 50-53. 

There is a striking contrast between the scenes immediately 
preceding and those immediately following the Crucifixion. 
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It is the contrast between Jesus in the midst of his enemies, 
mocked, scourged, and tormented, and Jesus in the midst of 
his friends, loved, cherished, and lamented. Still more it is 
the contrast between Jesus alive and suffering, and Jesus in 
the re[)()8e of death. It is from this last element of repose 
that the art subjects following the Crucifixion derive an en- 
tirely new quality. The objections brought against the appro- 
priateness of suftering for graphic representation yield to 
the artistic possibilities in the peaceful beauty of death. It 
is true that many artists have fallen far short of their privi- 
leges in this respect, making no change in Our Lord's expres- 
sion of physical suffering, even l>eyond his death. Such an 
inteq^retation is unworthy of the high calling of sacred art. 
The master spirits have taught us a better way. 

As an art subject, the Descent from the Cross has its origin 
in the mediaeval i)eriod side by side with the companion sub- 
ject of the p]nt(>mbment. It occurs in the twelfth century 
mosaics of Monreale, and in the Gospel Books of Gotha, 
Munich, and Trier. 

After the JX^position was introduced, it was obliged to share 
the honors with the later subject. Few of the historical series 
treated both, and most made a selection between the two. 
Duccio, for instance, in the ]*assion series at Siena, preferred 
the Descent froni the Cross, while, as we shall see a few pages 
later, others preferred the Deposition. 

In the Cologne school series (Berlin Gallery) and in DUrer^s 
Little Passion we have lx)th subjects. 

It is, however, in independent representations quite apart 
from serial art that we get our finest examples of the Descent 
from the Cross. It is an interesting fact that the masterpieces 
of two great ])ainters are devoted to this subject, namely, 
Daniele da Volterra and Kubens. 

On the briefest possible* statement that Joseph of Ariniathapa 
took the bodv of Jesus down, art has builded an elaborates com- 
position. Nicoilemus, who brought spices for the em])alming, 
is supposed, naturally enough, to have assisted in the task. 
St. ♦John the Evangelist and the Virgin mother, mentioned 
as standing near the cross, are also added, l)esides the other 
women whom St. Matthew and St. ]^Iark mention as witness- 
ing the (Micifixion afar off This makes a comj)any seldom 
smaller than eight, and easily increased to fifteen or twenty. 
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Some of these figures fill a purely perfunctory office, appar- 
ently assisting, but really without efficacy, in the lifting of 
the body. 

The subject, like all others, developed in detail through 
the centuries. 

In Niccolo Pisano's bas-relief at Lucca, the cross is so low 
that the Saviour needs only to be lifted off in the arms of a 
loving disciple. Ijater, a ladder was made a necessary adjunct 
to the occasion, and after a while two ladders became custom- 
ary, and three or four are often seen. Joseph and Mico<lemus 
usually officiate from the top of the ladders, while St. John 
is conspicuous in supporting the falling lx>dy from below. 
In earlier art, the Virgin mother also stood at the foot of 
the cross, with St. tlohn, either receiving the l)ody in her 
motherly embrace, as in Ihiccio's beautiful panel of the Siena 
series, or caressing him tenderly, as in Niccolo Pisano's relief. 
This simplicity of interpretation was replaced in later art by 
the same process of reasoning as that applied to the preceding 
subjects, the Journey to (-alvary, and the Crucifixion. It is 
supposed that the Virgin mother could not endure the anguish 
of the moment, and fainted in tlie arms of her companions. 
Thus, for the third time, wo have the group of the fainting 
Virgin, with atten<lant women, introduced into a composition 
whose central interest is so absorbing that no other motif 
should be allowed to overshadow it. 

One of the best works of Fra Angelico is the Descent from 
the Cross, painted in 1445 for the Church of Santa Trinitk, 
and now in the Florence Academy. Some of its good points 
are most clearly understood by contrasting them with the de- 
fects of the average composition. The handling of Our Lord's 
body is arranged with utmost simplicity and naturalness, and 
with no superfluous and meaningless figures. The on-lookers 
are grouped at each side, and are coordinated with the central 
action by two connecting figures, the Magdalene kneeling to 
kiss the Saviours feet, and a charming young saint adoring. 
The Virgin mother here attracts no undue att(»ntion by her 
own emotion ; she shares with the others the s])irit of solemn 
resignation, sinking on her knees, with folded hands. Al)ove 
all, the interest focuses on the beautiful figure of the Christ, 
80 tranquil in the relaxation of death. 

Volterra's masterpiece is in the Church of the Trinitli de* 
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Monti, Ttome. The Christ is held almost in a sitting posture 
in the upper centre of the composition, his rather effeminate 
beauty contrasting artistically with the dark muscular man 
who supports him. Directly below, the Virgin lies prostrate, 
with three women bending anxiously over her. 

Kul^ens's great painting in the Antwerp Cathedral is one of 
the best known pictures in the world. It is a work that the 
artist alone can fully appreciate in its accurate adaptations of 
anatomy, its splendid color scheme, and the masterly compact- 
ness of the composition. 

Two well-known black and white pictures of the Descent 
from the Cross are the engraving of Mantegna and the etch- 
ing of Rembrandt, each strong in the characteristic qualities 
of the individual engraver. It is interesting to note that for 
lowering the body l)oth artists use a cloth held by a man 
bending alone over the horizontal bar of the cross. 

Kembrandt's composition devScribes a very tall triangle, and 
over the group thus massed falls a broad ray of light from 
the upper air. Rembrandt also painted the subject of the 
Descent from the Cross (1633) in the very fine painting in the 
Munich Gallery. There is a replica in the Hermitage Gal- 
lery, St. Petersburg. 

XXV. The DErosiTiox and Preparation for Burial 

And there came also Nicodeimi.*', wliich at the first eanie to Jesus by night, 
and broufrht a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 

Then took thev the bodv of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. — John xix. 30, 40. 

The interval between the Descent from the Cross and the 
actual placing of Our Lord's crucified body in the tomb is 
filled, in the Evangelist's narrative, with the Jewish burial 
preparations, consisting of wrapping the body in linen with 
spices. 

Christian art has made the most of this opportunity to pro- 
long the Passion cycle, and has invented various aspects of the 
subject. There is, first of all, that moment's pause at the 
very foot of the cross, to lay the body on the ground. This 
is, properly speaking, the Deposition. Or again, the group is 
removed from the foot of the cross to the vicinity of the tomb, 
or is even seen without definite setting. Here the emphasis 
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being usually upon the grief of the mourners, the subject is 
most appropriately known as the Lamentation. The most ideal- 
ized forms of the Lamentation are tlie I'ieta, — this name 
applying especially to the group of the Virgin alone with her 
cruciHed son — and the Dead Christ with Angels. Finally, 
we have the actual process of making ready the spices and 
linen for the burial, which we may most suitably call the Pre- 
paration for Burial. All these subjects being but slightly 
differentiated, the titles are used indiscriminately. 

To make the confusion greater, tlie subjects covering this 
interval are constantly mistaken for the adjacent subjects of 
the Descent from the Ooss and the Entombment. The reader 
can place no dependence whatever upon the titles used in guide- 
books, catalogues, or works of general art criticism. Kach 
must use his own eves and his own common sense to determine 
the real significance of the picture obs(*rved. 

In historic origin, the entire group of subjects Ixjtween the 
Descent from the Cross and the Kntombment is compara- 
tively late. Tlie earlier art had been siitislied with those two 
leading points in the narrative, and it was the later spirit that 
demanded a more poetic theme. When once it was introduced, 
the Deposition became so popular that it sometimes replaced 
the Descent from the Cross, as in Dlirer's (rreater Passion, 
an«l still more often represented both the Descent and the En- 
tombment, substituting a single composition for the two, as 
in (Jiotto's series in the Arena Clia])el, Padua, Fra Angelico's 
series in the Florence Aca<lemv, and in CJaudenzio Ferrari's 
frescoes in S. Maria ddle (Jrazie, Varallo. The great majority 
of examples, however, are found independent of serial treat- 
ment. 

Of the Deposition at the Foot of the Cross, sometimes called 
Christ tjikcn down fnmi the Cross, we luive a specially cele- 
brated example in the i)ainting of ^Forando, among the Passicm 
series in the Verona (lallery. This contains the six usual fig- 
ures, — Xicocleinus. Joseph of Arimatha*a.and St. John, and the 
three women, the Virgin, tlie Magdalene, an<l Salome. Christ 
is supported in a sitting posture by Nico«lemus, an<l the Vir- 
gin Ijeiids over him grieving. 

The j)icture has cniinnamle<l very high critical praise for its 
artistic (pialities of color and dra^ving, and for the dignity and 
classic repose of tlie composition. 



THE TASaiOS 




D*lK„iti<>n (M.r.-.mi) 



TiiR Di'iMisitiou is tlie Btilyectof Uocco Marconi's Ijojit work, 
a ]iiiintinf; in the Venice Acwlcmy. Here it is the mother 
u'iio supports lier dead son in a sitting |K>stiire leaning agninst 
liur lap, while the other Bj>ectatoTB are divided into two groups 
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of two each, one kneeling and one standing, at opposite sides. 
The peaceful heauty of the dead Christ illustrates admirably 
the better spirit of interpreting this subject. It should be 
noticed, also, that both in this picture and in that of Morando 
there is no unseemly display of grief, no violence of emotion 
and gesture. 

In the same quiet vein of subdued, resigned sorrow are the 
beautiful pictures in the Pitti Gallery, Florence, by I^erugino 
and Bartolommeo. 

Of quite another motif is the composition in which the Vir- 
gin swoons while still holding the dead Christ. We have 
already seen this idea introduced into three of the previous 
subjects, and noticed how it detracted from the unity of the 
thought. In this case the same objection could not be raised, 
because the action of the Virgin is not, as before, a side issue, 
but is combined with the central conception. A single illus- 
tration will make this clear, — the wonderful picture by Bot- 
ticelli in the Munich Gallery. The Virgin, majestic in grief, 
holds the body, delicately moulded as of a youth, bending back- 
w^ard in a long beautiful curve across her lap. Her fainting is 
entirely free from sensationalism, and attracts no bustling anx- 
iety on the part of the others. St. John puts an- arm about 
her for support, and leans over to grasp securely the weight 
which is slipping from her relaxed hold. The picture is one 
which grows upon the spectator with every new observation, 
so solemn is the impression it makes. 

EaphaePs drawing in the Louvre Gallery, Paris, which is 
almost as familiar as any of his paintings, is also based on the 
idea of the Virgin's fainting ; here, as in Botticelli's composi- 
tion, she does not actually fall, but merely leans back upon her 
companions, thus leaving the extended body of the crucified 
Saviour the central object of interest. 

In the seventeenth century art, the idealized Deposition or 
Pietk was a very common subject, and was treated with great 
feeling by the best of the Italians of the period, as is instanced 
by Guido Reni's noble painting in the Bologna Gallery, and 
Annibale Caracci's in Naples. By Van Dyck there are several 
such pictures in which beautiful lamenting angels are intro- 
duced. In the French school there are pictures by Poussin, 
Munich Gallery, and Le Sueur ; by De la Roche and Dela- 
croix (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). 
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As the Germans are of a decidedly practical turn of mind, it 
is in their pictures that we most often find signs of prepara- 
tions for burial, — the jar of ointment brought by Nicodemus, 
and the linen cloth on which the lx)dy lies ready to be wrapped. 
We see these touches in the prints of Dlirer (Little Passion) 
and Lucas van Leyden. They are also introduced into one of 
the small compositions in the background of Luini's Crucifix- 
ion at Lugano. 

XXV L TiiK Entombmknt 

Now ill the \)\iu'v wlwro In; was crurirted there was a j^anlen; and in the 
garden a new sepulehrc, [whieli was hewn out of a rook] wherein was never 
man v«-t laid. 

There laid they .I«'».us tlicrcfon' heeansr of the Jews' preparation day; [and 
rolh'd a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 

And Mary Ma^clalcne and Mary the motlier of Joses l)eheld where he was 
laid]. — John xix. 41, 42, an<l Mark xv. 4H, 47. 

In the early acceptation of the term entombment (or its for- 
eigu equivalents), as well as in the early conception of the in- 
cident, the lea<ling idea was the actual process of placing the 
body in the tomb, usually lowering it into a sarcophagus. In 
this sense the subject dates from the mediaeval period, when 
it first appeared with the companion subject, the Descent from 
the (!ro.ss. It is in the mosaics of Monreale and in the Gospel 
l>ooks of Gotha, Munich, and Trier. It was not, however, of 
long duration or of great popidarity in Italian art, and was, 
as we have seen, replaced l)y the Deposition, in more or less 
idealized forms, to which the name Entombment continued to 
bo erroneously applied. In some of the earlier compositions, 
the Virgin mother's part is one of actual service, but this is 
not common, and Duc(jio's panel of the Passion series, Siena, 
shows the ordinary style of treatment. His composition con- 
tains the same company of people that we have previously 
seen in the Descent from the Cross, — Joseph of Arimathaea 
and Nicodennis, prominent in practical service, the Virgin 
mother and St. John the Evangelist, conspicuous for their 
demonstration of affection, and Mary Magdalene making a dis- 
jday of violent grief. Piero della Francesca (in a predella at 
Jiorgo San Sepolcro) reverses the action of the Virgin and Mag- 
dalene, showing the fetter kissing the Saviour's feet, while the 
former throws up her arms in a gesture of abandoned sorrow. 
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The noble altar-piece by Taddeo Gaddi, in the Florence 
Academy, contains no unseemly exhibition of painful emotion. 
From the rear of the sarcophagus the Virgin, St. eJohn, and 
Mary Magdalene all bend tenderly over to caress their beloved 
<lead, while all the surrounding company, grief-stricken though 
they be, express their emotion with dignified reserve. In all 
these pictures the figure of the crucified Saviour is stretched 
in peaceful repose upon the linen lowering cloth, the features, 
so far as lay in the artist's power, composed in the quiet seren- 
ity of death. 

There is an interesting engraving of the Entombment, by 
Mantegna, in which the arrangement is varied by the Virgin's 
fainting, seated on the ground I>etween two women, while St. 
John stands beside them weeping. In the mean time, the 
centre of attention is the usual action at the sarcophagus, into 
which two men (Joseph of Arimathaea and Nico<lemus) are 
lowering the body, while two women l)end sorrowfully over 
from the rear. Tliere is another engraving by Mantegna, also 
called the Entombment, which depicts a moment just preced- 
ing the above. Christ's body is lx>rne by two men from the 
left side to the sarcophagus in the centre. The work is one 
of the most painful of this powerful artist's terrible realism, 
the agony of grief displayed being unendurably violent. The 
vifftif here — the l^aring of the Body — is the later form in 
which the Italian paintc»rs preferred to represent the subject. 

Weary, j^rhaps,.of the monotonous repetition of a somewhat 
formal and uninteresting composition, they found in this new 
variation ample opi)ortunity for the display of technical skill 
in anatomical effects, while they evidently had but a vague 
notion of any actual moment upon which the composition is 
founded. The most notable of all paintings of this kind arc 
those of Raj^hael in the Uorghese (lallery, Home, and of Titian 
in the Louvre, Paris. Tliese are pictures to delight the con- 
noisseur with their artistic qualities, Init otherwise their good 
points are quite dissimilar. Haphaers work is admirable for 
the skill with which the weight is managed, while Titian's, 
lamentably defective in this respect, is praised for the earnest- 
ness of the reverence and grief (lis|>layed. 

In northern art, the Entombment api>ears in its most matter- 
of-fact aspect. The task ])rocee(ls with quiet eilectiveness, 
and the mourners look on, sorrowful but not demonstrative 
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in their grief. The prints, in the Passion series by DUrer 
and Sctiongauer, interpret t)ie part of the Virgin and St. Joiin 
very sympathetically. 

In the composition of tlie Little Passion, the two figures Btand 
together quite in tlie biickgtountl, apart, yet looking on with 
interest, sorrowful but resigned. So, likewise, in Rnhongiiuer's 




Tbe EDtombmeat (MBolegiu) 

print tliey are together, though in front, the young man kneel- 
ing back to the spectator, with his arms thrown about his 
foster mother's waist to support her. 

The Entombment is the subject of one of the most cele- 
brated paintings of the late English pre-Raphaelite, Ford 
Madox lirown. Here tbe tomb is designed, accoiiling to the 
Evangelist's account, as hewn from the rock in the garden. 
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Two men are just bearing the body through the low opening, 
the one in advance carrying the feet having already partly dis- 
appeared within. The rear bearer carries the burden by the 
sheet under the shoulders, and the Lord's body, wrapped in 
its white drapery, droops between in a curved line. ,The 
head is still crowned with thorns, but the face, turned out 
of the picture, has lost the look of suffering and is culm in 
death. The Magdalene crouches alone beside the door of 
the tomb, her lovely profile outlined against a circular glory. 
In the rear are two women weeping, and a man standing near 
them. In the right corner is a woman with a little child. 

The peculiar forte of this strange painter seems to have 
been that of investing a sacred incident with solemn mystery. 
This effect is most striking in the picture of the Entombment. 
Entirely simple in strong realistic effect, it commends itself 
for strict truthfulness and earnestness of quality. But it has, 
in addition, that subtle suggestiveness of mystery which is 
always to be associated with death, and still more difficult to 
define, a delicate hint of the immortality veiled in the material. 
The composition exists in three forms, — the original water- 
color painted in 1866, the pen and ink sketch of a year later, 
and the oil painting of 1867, which is in the Leyland collec- 
tion, London. 

XXVII. The Desckxt into Limbus 

Nearly all the mediaeval historical series illustrating the 
life of Christ, and some few of much later date (by Fra An- 
gelico, in the Florence Academy, Graudenzio Ferrari, at Varallo, 
and the German engravers) contain directly after the Entomb- 
ment the subject of Christ's Descent into Limbus. The refer- 
ence is to the interval between the (/nicifixion and the Resur- 
rection, when, according to the Latin Gospel of Nicodemus, 
Christ was occupied with the liberation of the souls of the 
patriarchs and prophets of the old dispensation. In the typi- 
cal composition Christ carries the resurrection Irnnner, and 
standing on a higher level reaches out a helping hand to the 
company of long-})eardod old men who flock eagerly towards 
him with lifted faces and outstretched arms. 



IX. FROM THE KESURliECTlON TO THE ASCEN- 
SION 

I. TiiK Resurrection 

And, behold, there was a i^reat rarth<iuake: for the aii^el of the 1/>rd de- 
scended from heaven, and eanie and rolled hack the stone from the door, and 
8at uiM)n it. 

Hi8 countenance wax like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 
And for fear of him the kee{)erri did shake, and became as dead men. — 
Matt, xxviii. 2-4. 

Some time between the entombment of Ouc Loixrs crucified 
body on Friday evening and the women's discovery of the 
empty tomb on Sunday morning was tlie Resurrection. How 
or when tliis took phice we ar<j not permitted to know, but are 
told only that the angel of the Lord rolled tlie stone away, 
and whether this was l)efore or after the Lord had come forth 
is not said. Tliat the guards saw anything of the actual Resur- 
rection we have no reason to believe and every reason to 
doubt. Since, then, there were no human witnesses of the 
event, any attemj)t to represent it to the eye must l)e pure fic- 
tion on the fKirt of art. Such attempts were undreamed of in 
the early days of reverent reserve. We have already seen that 
a certain class of subjects was held too sacred in the first five 
centuries for representation, such as the Transfiguration and 
tlie Crucifixion. If these scenes which were so explicitly de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses were held apart, how much more mys- 
terious would be one of which we have no description. 

There were undoubtedly some few attempts in the mediaeval 
centuries to represent the Resurrection. One of the bas-reliefs 
of the Gaeta column seems unmistakably intended for this sub- 
ject, as is also one of the compositions of the mosaics in the 
Monreale Cathedral. 

]*roperly speaking, however, the Resurrection is a Renais- 
sance subject, and it is a matter of .surprise to find it in so 
early a work as GhiberU's gate of the Florence Baptistery. 
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This instance, together with the panel by GaJdi in the short 
series of the Florence Academy, marked a decided innovation 
in existing customs, for others of this and the succeeding perioii 
— Duccio, Giotto, and Fra Angelico — still followed the early 
precedent of letting some connected subject stand for the Re- 
surrection fact. Later serials, of course, contain it, such as 
those in the Cremona Cathedral, Ferrari's frescoes at Varallo, 
Tintoretto's at S. liocco, Venice, etc. In the mean time t) e 
subject had become exceedingly j)Oi)ular as an altar-piece, so 
that we have, all told, a large numljer of examples crowded 
into a few centuries. 

A subject developed so late as the Resurrection, and conse- 
quently unhampered by compositional traditions, shows a great 
variety in metluxl of treatment. We may see Christ in the 
very act of stepping out of the tomb, one foot still within the 
sarcoi)hagus, as in Hazzi's Resurrection at Siena ; we may see 
him standing triumphant on the tomb, as in Ghiberti's panel 
of the 1 baptistery gat<i. Again, he floats on a cloud just aljove 
the tomb, still in a standing posture and surrounded by a 
glory. Ciradually the si)ace a]K)ve the tomb is increased until, 
with such later Italian painters as Titian, we see Christ soar- 
ing high in mid-air. These diiiering aspects of the subject 
recall similar phases of thci Transfiguration, which we saw was 
treated in two general styles according as the figure of Christ 
stood on the earth or floated above it. 

The methods described apply to compositions where the 
tomb is represented (as it usually is) as a sarcophagus. AVhere 
the tomb is cut in the side of a rock or embankment, Christ is 
seen floating up out of the door. Such [lictures are too mre to 
classify by date or school, Init we have one in the series by 
(Jaddi, in the Flonnice Academy, one in Mending's altar-piece 
at Luberk, and another in the panel attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci, in the Berlin Gallerv. 

The early Italian art jmrtrayed the rising Christ draped in 
a long garment. (Gradually this is arranged to expose the 
right .«;ide with tho spear wound, imtil finally the figure be- 
came nearly a nude with only a slight loin drapery. The 
appropriate colors are whit(; and violet, though no rule is 
rigidly observed. .Vnother change in the Italian (composition 
made by the process of time was the characterization of the 
guards who at first lie on the grount^ sound asleep, but whom 
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later iiainters show springing up in alarm to gaze at the fear- 
ful vision. This change was doubtless ihie partly to the desire 
to strengthen the evidence of the Resurrection hy the presence 
of witnesses, and also to the demand for more dramatic action 
in the subject. 

Xearly all the Geruums adliered to the general features of 
the early Italian type in the matter of the .sleeping guards and 
in Christ's drapery and attitude. Th(} rising Saviour is repre- 
sented either as stepping out of or standing u|)on the tomb. 
Some of the CJermans — as Mending and Schongauer — intro- 
duced an angel to aid in removing the stone from the tomb, a 
motif which is rare in Italian art. 

One feature of the Resurrection which is invariable in every 
period, and ('onnnon to all .schools, is the so-calletl Resurrec- 
tion banner.* This is a flag, on which the cross is |)ainted, 
floating from a tall llagstalf borne in Christ's hand. The ban- 
ner itself may dwindle in size, though not often, to a slight 
pennon, and may even be re[)lace<l by a cro.^s, ])ut the stall* is 
always of consi<lerable length, usually, indeed, as tall as ("hri.st's 
own figure. The significance of the emblem is lunnist^ikable ; 
it is the banner of victory over the grave, won by the cro.ss. 
The banner is ordinarily carried in the left hand, leaving the 
right fr(;e for a gesture, which may be that of |>ointing heaven- 
ward, showing the nail print in the palm, or, more commonly 
than either, giving the benediction. 

One of the lint^st possil>le examples of the earlier Italian 
treatment is the Resurrection by Piero del la France.sca, at 
Borgo San S<'polcro, a fresco in the Palaces of the Conservators, 
now Monte di Pi(!t;i. This is one of the few works concern- 
ing which the latest (Critics are of the sanu' opinion as old 
Va.siri, declaring it the greatest of all this arti.st"s productions. 
John Addington Symonds has even gone so far as to ])ronoun(!e 
it the grandest of all i)ictures of the subject. The Christ, clad 
in a rose-tinted tunic, ri.ses majestically in the sar('0[>hagus, 
resting one foot on th<* edge, as if about to step out. Jle is 
looking tlirectly out of the picture, and there is a majestic 
solemnity in his gaze which j)asses analysi.s. The painter has 
caught in a marvelous way the expression which others have 
tried to put into the face of the reviving Lazarus, that look of 

1 The single exception I can nieiitiun U (iliilarti'.-* ba>-relief on tin: IJa|)tis- 
tery gate. ^ 
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slowly dawning consciousness in one who is returning from the 
hither world. We are, as it were, admitted into the secret of 
the actual R^jsurrection process, while other less subtle painters 
seek only to give us the completed results. 

It is said that Francesca's Resurrection, i)ainted in 1445, 
was the inspiration of Mantegna in that picture of the Tours 
Museum (painted some ten years later), which belongs to the 
same predella of which the Louvre Crucifixion is a part. The 
attitude of Christ is precisely the same, but the figure is sur- 
rounded by that strange mandorla peculiar to Mantegna, con- 
sisting of rays of light diverging from an inner row of cherub 
heads. The six or seven guards have all been aroused, and 
are sitting up in attitudes of foar and amazement. 

Still another picture, belonging to the Siime group and of 
about the same period (1498), is by Alvise Vivarini, in S. Gio- 
vanni in Bragora, Venice, a picture highly praised by Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson. 

There is also in the National Gallery, London, a Resurrec- 
tion, attribut^'d to Francesco Mantegna, of kindred nature, treat- 
ing the subject with quiet dignity a})art from any dramatic 
motif, t'liid showing the Saviour standing on his tomb. 

Over one of the doors in the Duomo, Florence, is a terra- 
cotta bas-relief, ])y Luca leHa Robbia, treating the R^isurrec- 
tion after that more idealized manner which represents Christ 
as a glorified vision hovering just alx)ve the tomb. This idea 
was doubtless borrowed from the artistic representation of the 
Ascension, which is a com|)anion subject ]H)th in a religious 
sense and artistically. In this very instance, indeed, the two 
subjects form tog^'ther a j)air of lunettes for opposite sacristy 
doors of the Duomo. The composition has a no])le impres- 
siveness. The guards li(i asleep, as if dead, below, while the 
risen Saviour, gravely benelicent, is adored by two angels on 
either side. 

The Resurrection was quite a fre(|uent su])ject i>f bas-reliefs 
among Luca's cnntem|)oraries, being especially appropriate for 
the ornamentation of tombs. 

IVrugino's painting in the Vatican (iallery, Rome, has the 
peculiar devotional (piality whiuh gives value U) the Trans- 
liguration of the ('ambio (Perugia), which was ju'obaljly painted 
at about the same time. AVc have again the gentle, benignant 
Saviour, standing on a little cloud just abov^ the earth, and 
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surrounded hy an ova! g'orv. An taipfil iilorti uii Litlicr Hide, 
as iu Luca <U-]la Kobbia's lunette I'liitunuliio liia fullo^ved 
llie same t'laii uf cuiiijiositiun m the Ii<.^ur^LLtll)ll of the Ikirgia 
apiirtineula of the Vatican (Camera dtlla >ita delU Madomia) 
liliirlandojo'!! Regurructioii, in the Ilcrliii dilhi], la also of 
tliw group. It is tlie pooruat part of tlis, altar pi(,i,i., fui iihuh 
it was originally painted. 
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111 Titian's painting in tlie Church of SS. Nazaro e Celsi, 
Brescia, we see exemplified the latest and boldest form of the 
sacred subject of the Resurrection. The figure of Christ is 
like that of some athlete who has been performing splendid 
feats of daring on the cloud levels. He looks down to the 
earth with a triumphant sweeping motion of the left hand, 
holding the banner aloft in his right. The wind sweeps the 
clouds along and fills out the fluttering pennon and draperies. 
The scene is full of life and l^eauty, but the picture is a far 
cry from the reverent tranquillity of the earlier art. 

Tintoretto painted the subject several times with character- 
istic impetuosity of conception. An unusual and l)eautiful 
idea in the composition of the S. Rocco series, Venice, is the 
introduction of four angels swinging back the covering of the 
sepulchre. 

Annil)ale Caracci's Resurrection, in the Louvre, Paris, is 
conceived in the late Italian manner, and })ortrays Christ in 
the attituile of a flying Mercury, carrying the banner like the 
cadueeus. 

We have already seen that northern art never fell into the 
fantastic exaggerations of the later Italians. The Resurrection 
is always treated there with solemn dignity, even if somewhat 
prosaically. The prints of ^lartin Schongauer and Jjucas van 
Leyden are typical examples of the oft-repeated compositions. 
In the former, (.-hrist is stepping out of the sarcophagus ; in the 
latter, he is standing on the cover in a mandorla of fleecy 
clouds. 

It is Alljert Dlirer who teaches us how the German man- 
ner may produce great results. The Resurrection of both his 
Passion series conveys a vivid impression of victory by the use 
of very simple means. All the power of the picture is con- 
centrated on the splendid virile figure of the Christ. As the 
Man of Sorrows on the title-j)age is the very embodiment of 
jiathos, so the Saviour of the Resurrection is the very embodi- 
ment of triumph. His towering height, his superb physique 
an«l bearing proclaim him at once the Conqueror, and he steps 
forth as if to take command of armies. 

The Resurrection is the subject of one of Burne-Jones's win- 
dow designs used in Hoptou Church, England. While an 
angel lifts the stone cover of the sepulchre, C-hrist soars aloft in 
a swift upward motion. 
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Other modern artists — outside the illustrated Bibles — 
have been reticent about undertaking a subject which cannot 
l)e handled eflfectively without danger of theatrical if not actu- 
ally irreverent results. 



TI. The Angel apt'EArix(; to the Womex at the 

Tomb 

Ami wluMi tho sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary thi* iiiothiT of 
Jainos, and Salonu*, had bought sweot spices, that they might come and 
anoint him. 

And very early in the morninj^ the lirst day of the week, they rame unto 
the sepuK^hre at the rising of the sun. 

And they said anwtn^ themselves. Who shall roll U8 away the stone from 
the door of the sepulehre ? 

And when thev looked, thev saw tliat the st<»ne was rolled awav: for it waH 
very great. 

And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right 
Hide, clothed in a l(»ng white garment; an<l they were affrighted. 

And he saith unto them, He not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was crucified: he is ris«'u; he is not here: behold tho place where they 
laid him. — M.vrk xvi. 1-G. 

It was early on the Sunday morning following tlui Cruci- 
fixion that <.)nr Lord's llesurrection was first made known to 
the company of faithful women who visit<jd his tomb. There, 
instead of their beloved dead, they found a glorious l)eing who 
gave them glad tidings of a risen Olirist. This is a pivotal 
incident in the development of Christian faith as the first link 
in the chain of evidence of the Resurrection. Long Ix^fore art 
had become bold enough to portray Our Lord's actual rising, 
this subject had taken an important place in the (Christian 
cycle to represent the great llesurrection fact. Its position 
was immediately after the Entombment, as the next event 
specifically doscril^ed in the Gospel narrative. Togothcjr they 
signified the sting of death and the victory by which that 
sting is lost. 

The earliest representation I can name of the Women at 
the Tomb is among the mosaics of S. Apollinaro Nuovo, Ra- 
venna. Then follow such bas-reliefs as may be seen on sar- 
cophagi, on the Gaeta column, and on tho bronze doors of S. 
Michael at Monte Santangelo. The subject is common in 
the illuminated manuscripts, as in the Cottonian Psalter of 
the British Museum (tenth century) and the three Gospel 
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Books WG have so often alluded to as representative examples, 
namely, those of Gotha, Munich, and Trier. In these earlier 
examples the tomb is usually a round structure of classic 
style like those we imagine as once lining the sides of the 
Appian ^Vay. The angel sits on one side or in front of tliis, 
and I remember one instance in which he hovers above. The 
women stand on the opposite side. These first representations 
rarely, I think, contain more than a single angel, as in the 
Gospels of St. ^latthew and 8t. ]\Iark, but the number of 
women may ])e either two or three. • 

For the more fully developed type composition we may 
turn to Ihiccio and Fra Angelico, to both of whom we owe 
l)cautiful though quite dissimilar interpretations of the story. 
Duccio's panel (in the Passion series in the ( )pera del Duomo, 
Siena) is characterized by a dignified impressiveness which befits 
a groat revelation. The tomb is a sarcophagus set at the right 
of the picture in front of a jagged line of rocks. The lid has 
been pusbe<l aside, and here sits the majestic Easter angel clad 
in white, bearing in one hand the sceptre of his office and 
with the other pointing to the empty place. There is a grave 
significance in his demeanor in spite of the gladness of the 
message, and tho three women, approaching from the left with 
their ]>ots of ointment, shrink back in awe at the fearful 
vision. The Sienese painter has vividly comprehended the 
dramatic situation, and in his mind the uppermost thought is 
the first shock of tho terrifying mystery. 

In Fra Angelico the story touched quite another chord: 
to him who dailv walked amidst angelic visions there could 
be no cause for terror in such apparitions. Notably lacking 
in dramatic sense, he treated the subject as a charming idyl, 
the story of a sorrow sweetly turned to glad surprise. I'ho 
angel sitting within the rock-hewn tomb smiles with innocent 
pleasure upon the two women peeping timidly in at him from 
each side of the opening. Three other women stand at one 
sid<», their faces still showing traces of the grief which is so 
soon to vanish. 

This is the composition in the series of panels in the Flor- 
ence Acndemv. In the frescoes of S. Marco, the monk- 
painter rose to a higher idealization of the scene. The empty 
sarcophagus occupies the centre of the picture, and upon its 
edge sits the welcoming angel. His right hand points to the 
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Similar to Fra Angelico's S. Marco fresco is the composi- 
tion on the arched ceiling of the Spanish Chapel, Florence. 
Christ Boats in a nlory above tho emiity sarcophagus, while 
the women (hero three in number) approach fnim the left 
with pots of ointment. In this composition we have what 
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is unusual, — two angels present sitting one at each end of 
the tomb facing the spoctatoi*. (Attributed to Veneziano.) 

Fra Angelico was the last to include in historical series the 
subject of the Women at the Tomb. We have already seen 
that his successors, and even some of his predecessors, substi- 
tuted the actual Kesurrection. Thus there followed a gap in 
the history of the sulvject filled only by some rare single pic- 
tures by the later artists of the Renaissance. Such an one is 
by Annibale (.-aracci, in the colhtction of Castle Howard, which 
has l>een characterized as of ** singular grandeur and pathos in 
the expression of grief/* 

Within the last few years there has ])een a very interesting 
revival of the sulyect in the decoration of churches. There 
are obvious reasons for its adaptability to this purpose. The 
theme suggested is at the heart of Christian faith and is at 
the same time the most cheerful and inspiring which can l^e 
set l>efore the imagination. Xot including the figure of the 
Saviour, it is not too ambitious for the comparatively mediocre 
artist, while a viottf oi angels always oj)ens a tempting oppor- 
tunity for decorative cflVcts. 

Among the stained glass windows devoted to the subject 
are those in the Church of the Ascension, New York city, and 
in the Central Congregational Church, lioston. The treatment 
in lx)th cases is very j)ootir* and decorative. The angel mes- 
senger is a tall commanding figure standing with outspread 
wings, the right arm stretched heavenward, while the left hand 
holds a })alm. T\w. women are grouped opposite on a lower 
level, lifting their faces in wonder, 

Tn St. John's Cliurch, Detroit, is an elal)orate mosaic rere- 
dos in which the subject is wrought according to the design 
of Mrs. Ella (^ondit Lamb. The stvle is of an ecclesiastical 
formality suitable for the art vehicle employed. The angel is 
a grand figure facing out from the top of a flight of stej)s, his 
wings unfurled to form an almond-shaped glory behind him, 
and a richly jeweled girdh* falling in front in the sha})e of a 
cross. The women on the lower ste])S are in attitudes of awe 
an<l adoration. 

More notable still is La Fargc's fresco in the Church of St. 
Thcmias, Xew York, of which much has l)een written, and all 
in praise of the reverent intention, the sympathetic treatment 
of the landscape, and the fine artistic (pialities. 
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Travelers over seas briii<( back tlie report of a fine altar 
painting devoted to this subject, by Axel Ender, in the cathe- 
dral of the little Norwegian town of Mohle. 

Our shop windows at Easter are full of prints from popular 
modern paintings of the Angel appearing to the Women at the 
Tomb, prominent among them the works of Bouguereau, 
Plockhorst, and l*fannschmidt. 

HI. Chktst aiteaktn(; to Maky MAfiDALEXK : Noli 

MK Tangekk 

Hut Mary stood Avithout at tlie si'])ul<-lire weejunfj: and as slie wept, she 
stooped down, and lookt-d into the sepuhhre, 

And seetli two angrls in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other at 
the feet, wliere the hodv of Jesus ha<l hain. 

And \hoy say nnto lier, Woman, wliy weepost thou ? She saitli unto them, 
Be<ause they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid hi)n. 

And when she had tlius said, she turned her>elf baek, and saw Jesus stan<l- 
in^, and kin-w not that it was Je«^us. 

Jesus snitli unto her. Woman, why weepest tliou ? whom seekest thou ? 
She, su]»]M)sin^ him to hv tlie gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have hornc 
him hence, tell me where thou ha^t laid him, and 1 will take him away. 

J(;sus saith unto her, iMary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rah- 
boni ; which is to say. Master. 

Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not : for 1 am not yet ascended t(> my 
Father: hut po to my brethren, and say unto theuj, I ascend unto my Father, 
an<l your Father; and to my (Jod, and your (Jod. — John xx. 11-17. 

The most highly favored of the holy women who visited the 
gardon tomb on Sunday morning was Mary ^lagdalenc, to 
whom was granted a sj>ecial revelation of the risen Lord. She 
had l)een peering into the open sei)ulchre, and, questioned by 
the angels, had ex])lained the cause of her weeping, when she 
turned about and saw the figure of one whom she supi)osed to 
be the gardener. This first moment of seeing »Jesus, when as 
yet he was unrevealed, is generally passed over in art for the 
sake of that which immediately succeeds, and which is so full 
of pathos when she first recognizes the Master. Burne-Jones, 
however, has selected this exceptional subject for one of his 
well-known paintings. In the low cave two angels are sitting 
one at each end of the sarcophagus, with flame-touched fore- 
heads and hushed lips, both looking and one pointing towards 
the Saviour standing without. The Magdalene is between and 
in front of them, and, turning about in the direction of the 
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pointing hand, looks mournfully at the strangor. The moilern 
painter owes to (liotto the attitudes and gestures of the angels, 
])ut the older artist, in common with his predecessors, shows 
the Magdalene at the Master's feet. The familiar voice has 
called her by name, and she springs forward with rapture to 
answer Kahboni. This treatment of the subject is generally 
known as the Noli me Tangere, the Latin form of the risen 
Christ's next words to Mary, *^ Touch me not.'' It is quite 
frequent in mediaeval art, particularly in illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

In the original composition, as seen in the Monreale mosaics 
for example, the Redeemer carries the Resurrection banner. 
This feature is retained by Duccio (Passion series at Siena) 
and (liotto (Arena Chapel, Padua), as well as by the author of 
the Spanish Chapel fresco. Occasionally it is revived by the 
artists of a later period, as liy Francesco Mantegna in the paint- 
ing in the National (jrallery, and by Martin Schongauer in one 
of his prints. The large majority of artists, however, have 
caught at the idea suggested by the fact that Mary at first 
mistook the Lord for the gardener, and they accordingly give 
him some garden tool as a badge of office, a hoe, a spade, or 
even a pickaxe. This becomes, as it were, a sort of emblem, 
to distinguish the incident from any other similar event. It 
is often held over one shoulder or in the hand, almost like a 
banner. 

The Master's attitude is quite variously interpreted. Some- 
times he seems to greet Mary with aliecjtionate tenderness, as 
a friend from whom he has been separated ; sometimes he 
gives her the ft^rmal l)enedicti()n. Again the emphasis is upon 
the injmictiou that she should not touch him, and his out- 
stretched hand g<'ntly prevents her. This was the idea of the 
older painters, but it was carried to excess in those later pic- 
tures where the Saviour seems to shrink from the Magdalene 
as if f<'aring pollution, drawing his mantle alK)ut him. This is 
the action in Titian's j)ainti]ig. in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, and seems to mo a fault in an otherwise line picture. 

There is an interesting work by Correggio in the Prado 
(iallery, Madrid, exhibiting rather a unique conception. It 
seems to indicate the concluding message of the interview, for 
Our Lord points heavenward as if with the words, *^ I ascend 
unto my Father, and your Father ; to my God, and your God," 
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MaK<l<il^n< (Curri'gt;iu) 
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brought the Noli me Tangere into siieciul favor with the same 
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class of artists who painted Christ ami the Samaritan Woman. 
In fact the two subjects have sometimes been treated as com- 
panion pictures. There are instances in point by Lorenzo di 
Credi and by Filippino Lippi. 15y the former there are two 
pictures of the Noli me Tangere, essentially alike except for the 
reversed position of the figures. They are in the Louvre Gal- 
lery, Paris, and in the Citizi, Florence. Filippino Lippi\s 
picture is in the Seminario at \'enico, already referred to as a 
work of delicjite beauty. The prolile of the Ahigdalene is 
excjuisitely cut, and as she lifts her face adoringly to the Mas- 
ter he l)ends over her with utmost gentleness. 

A work by Francesco Mantegna, in the National (Jallery, 
London, is in every way remarkable for suggest! vene.ss of in- 
terpretation. (.)ur Lord stands on a nx'ky platform overhung 
with a grapevine which climlis among th(^ branches of a dead 
tree and droops in (dusters of purple grapes above his head. 
The Magdalenti kneels on a lower level, a girlish lovely ligure. 
In an upper branch of the tree a bird is defending its young 
from tlie attacks of a serpent, and on the ground at one side 
is a l)eehive. 

Christ appearing to the Magdalene is the subject of a inie 
stained glass window in the Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., designed by Frederick Wilson. Th(^ figure of the Christ 
is very impressive as he stands between two adoring angels. 
Mary kneels in the foreground, peering into the Master's face. 

The intert'st which St. John's minut^i description gives to 
the appearance of the risen Christ to Mary ^lagdalene com- 
pletely overshadows the narrative of St. Matthew, which relates 
how Christ also ap[)eared to the other holy women. The latter 
incident has not been the subject of art, a single exceptional 
instance being a painting by Annibale Caracci in the Hermit- 
age Gallery, St. Petersburg. It is also likely to l)e found in 
illustrated P>ibles, as l>ida's Evangelists contain an etching to 
accompany the text of Matt, xxviii. 9. 
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IV. The Walk to Emmaus 

And, behold, two of them went tliat same day to a village called Emmaus, 
which was from Jerusalem about three!?«i'ore furlongs. 

And it came to pass, that, while they communed together and rea.soned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them. 

But their eves were holden that thev shouhl not know him. 

And he said unto them, What manner of communications are these that 
ye have one U) another, as ye walk, and are sad ? 

And the one of them, whose name was Cleopas, answering said unto him, 
Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which 
are come to pass there in these days ? 

And he said unto them, What things ? And they said unto him, (Concern- 
ing Jesus of Na/areth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people: 

And how the chief ])riests and our rulers delivered him to be condemned to 
death, and have cruciiied him. 

And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they went: and he niade aa 
though he would have gone further. 

But they constrained him, saying. Abide with us: for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far siK'nt. — Likk xxiv. 1^3-29. 

Toward the close of the first Easter Sunday the risen T^orJ 
joined two Christian disciples on their way to Emmaus, and 
unfolded to them important truth concerning himself. Though 
impressed with the power of his utterance to tlie extent of 
desiring to hear him still further, they did not at first awaken 
to a recognition of his identity. Their experience corresponds 
thus with that of ^Liry Magdalene, and in both cases we are 
naturally less interested in their transient misconcei>tion than 
in the final revelation. Hence the subject of the »Supper at 
Emmaus so far overshadows the Walk to Emmaus that we are 
not surprised to learn that the latter has been but little treated 
in art. 

It is extremely interesting to find the subject in the mosaics 
of S. Teodoro, Kome. The three figures are walking abreast 
towards us, Christ in the middle. At one side is the gate of 
the town, to which one of the disciples gestures while the 
other's hand is raised in surprise as Christ gives the benedic- 
tion. The rare subject is also found on a twelfth century 
window in Chartres Cathedral. 

Duccio's composition in tlie Siena Pa*ssion series is the first 
modern example. The three men stand just before a city gate, 
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perfect in this unique and picturesijue garb that we should 
not identify him among the three figures but for the nail- 
prints in his hands. He is a sweet, youthful figure compared 
with the two older men, one of whom is evidently Peter. 
The young stranger lays his hand in a friendly way upon 
the shoulder of the apostle, having evidently just overtaken 
the two, and both turn to look at him. 

A Flemish artist of not much later date than Altobello de' 
Melloni also painted the subject of tlie Walk to Emmaus, but 
used it only as a title for a landscape, — Ilenri de Bles, in a 
picture in the P>elvedere Gallery, Vienna. The picture is of 
great interest to students of the history of landscape art, but 
the three figures are so small, as they are seen pursuing their 
way along a winding road at one side, that we have no notion 
of their action and meaning. 

The modern German painter Plockhorst includes the Walk 
to Emmaus among his many sacred subjects, treated with 
entire reverence thougli with no great strength. 

V. The Si'pi'EK at Emmaus 

And he went in to tarrv with th»'ni. 

And it fame to pass, as he sat at meat witli them, he took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and ^avi' to tiieni. 

And their eyi's wen? opened, and they kn«.'W him; and he vanislie<l out of 
their sight. — Lukk xxiv. 21MJ1. 

It was in the blessing and breaking of bread that the risen 
Lord revealed liimself to the two disciples whose guirst he was 
at Emmaus. This fact gives a sacramental character to the 
event, wliicli connects it religiously and artistically with the 
Last Supper. It will l)e remembered that the ^larriage at 
Cana and the Multipliciition of Loaves had also in early art 
a siicramental signilicance, ami were the first art forms in which 
the subject was represented. The Last Supper followed in 
process of time, though not very early, and entered into the 
typical art series of Christ's life. The Supper at Emmaus 
was introduced much later and was not included in serial 
treatments. It was affected chiefly l)y the painters uf the 
Venetian Renaissance, who were glad to add to their n*|>er- 
toire another sacred subject which could be handled as a feast 
scene. 
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The Evangelist's narrative leaves the description of the 
environment to the reader's imagination. It is thought that 
the disciples may have invited Jesus to some sort of inn 
where a supper was served to them. This supposition admits 
to the scene other persons besides the tliree cliiefly concerned. 
The Venetians, indeed, increased the number at pleasure, and 
sometimes transformed the occasion into a rich banquet. The 
guests are seated at the rear of a table running lengthwise 
across the composition, with Christ in the centre, usually (not 
always) holding the loaf in one hand while he lifts the other 
in blessing. The two disciples start forward with awed sur- 
prise at the sudden revelation. 

By Marco ^larziale, in the Venice Academy, is a painting 
interesting to the connoisseur for its curious blending of Vene- 
tian color and manner with types *of character and minuteness of 
finish which are strongly German. The head of Christ is of in- 
significant interest compared with the strong individualization 
of the two pilgrim-clad disciples. The composition includes, 
besides the three necessary figures, two attendants standing 
one on each side of the Saviour. 

Titian's painting in the Louvre, Paris, is another case where 
the disciples overshadow the Christ, for in this instance they 
are persons of no loss dignity than the Emperor Charles V. 
and the ('ardinal Ximenes, between whom the central figure 
is of comparatively slight interest. The composition con- 
tains, in addition, the innkee])er and a page in att(3ndance. 

Carpaccio's altar-piece in S. Salvatore, Venice, is, on the 
other hand, remarkable for the beauty of the (Jhrist. His 
somewhat isolated position in the centre of the picture brings 
him into dignified prominence. The faultless regularity of his 
features, and the grandeur of his bearing are unsurpassed. At 
either end of the table are two other figures, those in the fore- 
ground being presumably the disciples, while the others may 
represent the host and a chance guest. They are all intensely 
interesting and finely differentiated. The entire character of 
the scene is sacramental rather than dramatic, as befits an altar- 
piece. The attitudes and expression of the disciples are con- 
templative, receiving the revelation without surprise, but with 
quiet reverence. 

Veronese, although giving the subject a much more festive 
aspect, handles it also with reverence. A number of guesta 
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aro introihiocd, and the picture is a veritable Veronese family 
j^Toiip containing jiortrait figures of the various nieniljers of 
the painter's houselK^Ul, among them a little girl fondling a 
dog. Incongruous as it is, this fact does not seem an offense 
since the company is entirely decorous. Above all, the Christ 
figure is noble and dignilied, giving coherence and meaning to 
the composition. Veronese's most notable paintings of this 
class are in the Louvre, Paris, and in the Dresden Gallery. 

The important examples from northern art of the Supper 
at Emmaus belong to the seventeenth century. Rubens, who 
has left scarcely any sacred subject untouched, painted it in 
a picture now in the ^L-ulrid Gallery. The table is laid in a 
pillared hall looking out on a landscape. Christ sits at tlie 
right end, seen in profile, while the disciples are at the two 
oi)posite corners. As the risen Saviour makes himself known 
by the usual action, the two men express their amazement at 
the revelation, the one in the rear rising to lean over the table 
as he removes his hat. 

By Gaspard de Craeyer. a follower of Kubcns, there is a 
painting of the subject in the ]»<'rlin Gallery. 

]>ut the simi)lest and most imj^ressive picture of tlie Supper 
at Emmaus is by licmbrandt, in the Louvre, Paris. Even 
when it is reduced to black and white one cannot look at 
it without being dee[)ly moved by the pathos in the face of 
Jesus. He is the simple, homely peasant we have again and 
again seen on Tvembrandt's canvases, but never before so ap- 
pealing and loval)le. Jle raises his eyes to heaven, and the 
disciples, who are alone with him, awaken suddenly to the 
recognition of their guest. Those who have first known this 
picture through photographs and engravings are scarcely pre- 
pared for the beauty of the painting, however familiar they 
may Ik) with Rembran^lt's manner. The pure transparent 
golden light which radiates from the centre is beyond all 
words Ix-'autiful. 

licmbrandt also made some etchings of the subject c»f the 
Su])j)er at Emmaus. 

The Su])per at Emmaus is a rather frequc^nt subject in mod- 
ern sacred art, particularly in church »h*coration. Its value 
for the latter purpose as significant of the Lord's Supper is 
cpiite appan'ut. It not only occupies less space than the Last 
Supper itself, but is much less dillicult compositionally. Some 
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well-known examples in our own country are the oarveil inik 
reredos of St. rauKs Church, Lynchburg. Virginia, and u win- 
dow in St. Mark's Church, Mauch Cliunk, IVnnsylvaniii, de- 
signeil by Frederick Wilson, in the Central Congivgational 
Church, l>oston, is a window j»ortraying the moment of the 
invitation^ The table is in the rear ami all three tigures an* 
standing, the eliler disciple extending his hand to Christ, as if 
to say, •• Abide with us." The design is by K. 1*. Sperry. 

The nund>er of separate paintings of the subject by moilern 
artists is considerable, and includes the work of such widely 
dissimilar men as Hofmanu and Carl Mliller as representatives 
of the traditional Italian type. Ford Madox Hrown from the 
English pre-Ka}>harlito r»n»therbo«ul, l>aguan-l»ouveret i>f the 
French school, ;iud Fritz von Chde and L'llermitte from the st>. 
calle<l '• mvstic realism." As is well kunwn, the two mvstitr 
realists place the Supper at Fmmaus in the humble n>om of 
a laborer of our own day. The disciples are simple peasants, 
and Our Lord di Hers from them only in the ihdicate spiritu- 
ality of his face. The solemn and n^vereut spirit of the con- 
ception canu(U, escape the most uuobsiu'ving and i)rejudiced. 
The Supper is a true sacrauicnt. L'Ilermitto\s painting is 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Hostou. 



Vi. TiiK Umskmki' of Thomas 

And aflor ci^lit <Iays a^ain his discipli's wvrv williin, and riininas with 
tluMii: then <aiiu' Jesus, tlu' (loors ht-in^ shut, and >t(M>d in Ihf niid^t, and 
naid, IVace h»' unto you. 

Th(Mi saith ho to Thomas, Kcach hitlicr thy lin^rr, and htlit.ld my hamU; 
and n-acli iiithcr thv hand, and thru<<t it into mv side: and he not I'aitidcsH. 
but htdiovin^. 

And Thi-mas an^iwcrcMl and said unto liim, My Lord and my (Joil. 

Jrsus >aith unto liiu), Thouias, hccause thou ha.^t >rrn me, thou hjisl hr- 
lievcd: hlt'ssod arc t hoy that luivc not soon, and yrt luivo hilirvrd. - .foiiN 
XX. 2f)-2t). 

It^ was on one of the occasions wh(;n the risi-n (Christ ap- 
peared in the midst of his assemble<l disciples that he cleared 
away the doubts of Thomas by the demonstration of his iden- 
tity. Historically considered, tlujrefon*, tin; art repnjsenta- 
tions of the subject should contain twelve figures, Our I^ord 
and the eleven apostles. Often, however, in the flntil develo|>- 
ment of the subject, the two chief persons are withdrawn from 
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their surroundings and constitute the whole material for the 
composition. Sometimes the subject is treated as an altar- 
piece, and it even forms a group for sculpture. In point of 
origin the subject dates from early mediaeval art series and is 
among the mosaics of Monreale and the bas-reliefs of the 
Gaeta column. 

The narrative contains at least three moments in the action 
which are suitable for illustration, the touching of the wounded 
hands, the examination of the wounded side, and the devout 
conclusion of the apostle, " My Lord and my God.'' With 
the imitative unanimity wliich so often l^ecomes monotonous, 
art has selected for s])ecial emphasis Our Lord's command, 
" Reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side." The 
risen Saviour stands, therefore, in the commanding attitude 
expressed by these words, raising the right arm in some gesture 
which leaves the side exposed. The figure was at first fully 
draped, the folds of the garment being drawn aside with the 
left hand to disclose the si)ear wound. In later art, the gar- 
ment is a mantle hung loosely over the left shoulder, and at 
last it slips down to tlie loins, leaving the entire torso nude. 
Often the resurn^ction banner is carried in Christ's left hand. 
Thomas is extending his hand towards the spear wound, or 
even actually touching it, sometimes kneeling for the purpose 
with almost ceremonial reverence. 

Though there are many really finci pictures of the subject, 
the treatment is usually rather formal. The apostle is not a 
genuine doubter ; his investigations seem perfunctory rather 
than curious. Diiccio, however, had a vivid realization of 
the tlramatic (juality of the incident, the breathless suspense 
of Thomas, and the tender expectancy of the Saviour. His 
picture has never been surpassed for subtle interpretation 
combined with compositional excellence. The entire company 
of apostles is present, groui)ed eflectively against the architec- 
tural l)ackgr()und. Our Lord's iigure is seen in front of a 
niche and floats just above the pavement, to suggest the etlie- 
real quality of that presence which had suddenly apj^eared 
thougli the doors were closed. His drapery is delicately illu- 
minated by gold lines as a distinguishing sign of his risen 
glory. With his right arm raised majestically, he turns to 
look at the doubting disciple, a beardless youth, who ap- 
proaches wavering and timid, his face filled with an almost 
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composition is lengthened to inclnde the connecting incidents, 
the Ascension, represented at the left side in tlie l)ackgroiind, 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the right. 

There are two accredited pictures of the Unbelief of Thomas 
by tlie Venetian painter Cima da Conegliano. One of these is 
the altar-piece in the Venice Academy, where the treatment 
is idealized by the introiluction of an attendant saint l)earing 
a l)ook and crosier. The action of the Saviour is here unique, 
his hand guiding that of the apostle to find the wound in 
the side. The picture is considered a typical example of the 
artist's style, and is admirable in color and in the drawing of 
the heads. 

Of quite another character is Cima's painting in the National 
Gallery, London, which gives the incident the full historical 
setting within an inclosed room, the eleven apostles witnessing 
the experience of the doubter. 

There is in the Louvre, l?aris, a picture by a late Italian 
paint-er, Cecchino del Salviati, which also contains the entire 
assembly of the apostles ranged in a close semicircle in the 
rear. Our Lord raises both hands, palms out, and Thomas 
kneels, thrusting his finger into the side. 

Dlirer's composition in the Little Passion series belongs to 
this class of pictures. Christ stands in the foreground, 1x5- 
tween Thomas and Peter, while the heads of the other disci- 
ples are seen in the rear at either side. The Saviour wears 
only a loin cloth and a long flowing mantle fastened at the 
throat, wliich falls entirely away from his figure. He grasps 
the wrist of Thomas, holding it to his side, and with tlie 
other liand points up as if to say, " Be not faithless, but 
believing." 

A celebrated treatment of the Unbelief of Thomas is the 
sculptured bronze group by Verocchio in one of the niches 
ornamenting the exterior of the Church of Or San Michele, 
Florence. Both faces are very ]>cautiful and expressive, 
framed in abundant curls falling to the shoulders. Thomas is 
a delicate, boyish figure, standing under the arm of the Saviour 
and extending his finger daintily towards the wounded side, 
while the gentle Christ looks down beneficently. 

The composition was imitated by Giovanni della Robbia in 
a group fcffmerly at San Jacopo de Ripoli, Florence, and now 
in the Conservatorio della Quiete. 
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Tlie half-length pictures of later art form a class by them- 
selves. Thus treatinl the subject was a favorite with Guer- 
cino, one such picture being in tlie Vatican (iallery, Rome. 
The two faces are brought opposite in j)r()file, Christ refined 
and handsome, but not strong, Thomas earnest and intent. 
Four other figures are added as spectators. Jn the same gen- 
eral style are paintings by Hubens an<l Van Dyck, but these 
Flemish artists introduce a mot 1/ which has apparently never 
before ])een treated. This is the examination of the Saviour's 
hands instead of his side. The painting l)y Rubens is in 
die Antwerp (iallery and shows Christ at the h»ft in i)rofile, 
undraped to the waist. Thomas and Voter bend over his left 
hand, examining the nail print with wonder, and behind them 
stands John looking directly into his Master's face, as one 
blessed in that, though not having seen, he lias yet believed. 

The similar picture by Van ])yck is in the Hermitage (Jal- 
lery, St. rcti^rsburg. Though this also contains three disci- 
ples, it is Thomas alone who looks at the hand, while the 
others stand behind him. 



VI r. The Asckxsiox 

Anri ho \v(\ tluMM out iis far as t<> Hrtliaiiy, and lie liftrd up liis iiaiids, and 
I)I('»<'<1 thciii. 

Ami it raine t<» |»a?«s, whilf hv hIcsM'd tlicin, Ik- was parted from tlu'iii, and 
carriiMl up iut<» Iivavcn. — Likk xxiv. .')(), 51. 

And a cloud rrcrived him out of their sij^ht. 

And while they looke<l ste<lfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, 
(wo men stood hy them in wliite apparel; 

Whicli also said. Ye nu-n of (lalilee, why stand ye j^a/.in^ up into heaven ? 
(his same Jesus, whieh is taken up fnuii you into heaven, shall >o eome in like 
manner as 3'e have .seen him ^o iuto heaven. — Acts i. 1> 1 1. 

As the prophecy of the Transfiguration was fulfilled in the 
Kesurrection, so the Resurrection in turn was completed by 
the Ascension. The three incidents are indissolublv connected 
by Our T.ord's own words, and the connection is made apparent 
in art both by the compositional forms which they have devel- 
oped in common and by their association as com])anion subjects. 
The Ascension, however, like the Transfiguration was attested 
by eye-witnesses, and hence, like it, is a more legitimate sub- 
ject for the imagination than tire unwitnessed glory of the 
Resurrection. Its history as an art subj(?ct is therefore nearly 
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])ai'allel 'with tluj Traiusliguratinii, and for the first cxtimph^s 
we inii^it go back to iiio»lianalisin. These early representa- 
tions ajtpear in three dilierent forms, each one of which be- 
came a mo(h*l for succeeding generations. In one, the figure 
of tlie ascending Christ, witli or witliout the mandorla. is j»rc- 
sentetl in profile in the attitude of stepping up to a higher 
level, the hands outstretched to take the extended hand of 
the Father. This is illustrated in the ^MJible of St. I'aul/' a 
manuscript of the ninth century so called from having for- 
merly been in a monastery of St. Paul, whence it was removed 
to the archives of St. (/alixtu.^, Kome. The miniature is a 
very interesting composition, r<'presenting in the lower jiart 
the Dcsirent of the Holy S]»irit, while the Ascension, as above 
described, occu])ies the upper part. 

(liotto was p('rhaj)s the last to follow this style of composi- 
tion, ami he j»ut intr) it all the IxMiutiful earnestnes-s of early 
Christian feeling. His fresco in the Arena Chapel, Padua, is 
indeed perishing, but the compositi(»n is j>reserved l)y all the 
modern processes of re]>roduction. The ascending Christ 
reaches eager hands upward, while double rows of adoring 
angels welcome his a<lvent. Tlu* kneeling com]>any iKdow con- 
sists of the cb'ven faithful (liM'iples and the Virgin mother. 
'I'heir attention i-^ lixed upon two angels who float in the ("entre 
Just ab<»ve the surface of the earth, the hauils pointed upward 
to empha>i/e their ipiestiun, '* Why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? '* 

Another styh* of comi»osition common in mediaeval art is 
where the ligun? of the Savi<»iu' is >uj»p«ised t«» have already 
j)assed into the cloud and wv. see only the feet in the u]»j»er 
]»art of the ]>icture. Tliere an* two or three interesting exani- 
]»les of this ijuaint device in the collection of miniatures b(dong- 
ing to ^Ir. Thomas I''. Pichardsnn and Mrs. C. C. Perkins, 
exhibited in the _Muscum of l''ine Arts, I»oston. Strange to 
.-:iy. .v.> late Italian paint«*rs as Kra Angelicuand I^orenzo I,ott«) 
foUowfil this old-time m<."th(»d. In (lermanv. also, I.MJrer used 
the s:imr: style of cumjiii^itiMU in the wood-ciit of his Little 
Passion -cries. 

.V third fr>rni of the Asc«.'n.-i<»n i> that which the subject has 
in c<immon with the Tran>li'_iuration and the Pesurrection. 
TIk* Saviour is a fnll-b-ngth liguiv. lifted above the surface 
of the earth in a mandorla, anil facing «lirectly out af the pic- 
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turc in a passive attitude. Two interesting plates in West- 
wofurs *^ Facsimiles of the ^Miniatures of Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish Manuscripts '' show this kind of composition in minia- 
tures reproduced from the 15enedictionale of Athelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester in the tenth century, and from the J*salter of 
King Atlicdstan (ninth century) now in the liritish Museum, 
London. Others of the same sort are fre(pient in schools of 
miniature painting. 

It is in line with these compositions that we should place 
the terra-cotta bas-relief of Luca del la lv()l)bia which forms the 
comj)anion lunette of the Resurrection already referred to in 
the Duomo at Florence. The conc'.eption is even more elevated 
than that of the Kesurrection. The Saviour has risen hut a 
little space above the earth, and the long sweeping lines of the 
figure an<l drapery ])roduce an effect of unusual lightness and 
buoyancy. J I is face is noble and l)eneficent. Tlie apostles 
kneel below in two grouj)s of six each, the Virgin taking the 
])lace of the recreant .Judas and bringing the number to the 
(»ld complement. The eyes of the company are fixed upon 
the Saviour, who has just been caught u\) from their midst, 
the moment being earlier than that of (Jiotto's comj)osition, 
an<l the angels not yet having appeared to claim their atten- 
tion. Nothing can exceed in fervent piety the expression of 
the uplifted faces. Mingled love and joy and adoration are 
written therein, and it would Ik* diflicult, indeed impossible, 
in the whole range of Christian art to find anvthinf:( better of 
the kind. 

By Andrea della Robbia also, at Verna, there is an admira- 
l)le bas-reli(^f tabernacle of Christ ascending between rows of 
adoring angels. 

An important example of the sul>ject of the Ascension is 
the j)ainting by Ferugino in the ^fuseum at Lyons, being the 
central panel of an altar-piece originally painted for S. Fietro, 
Ferugia. The treatment is here idealized rather than strictly 
historical. Tlie usual company below is increased by the addi- 
tion of the later apostles, Matthias and l*aul. All are stand- 
ing, the Virgin alone directly under the ascending Saviour's 
mandorla, ami the others arranged in symmetrical groups at 
right and left. There is but imj)erfect unity of action among 
them ; some are gazing up into the heavens, but others are 
wrapt in contemplation. Just above hover two angels bearing 
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scrolls inscribed with the text of the eleventh verse of first 
Acts. In the upper stratum of the picture is a row of musical 
angels. The figure of Christ is as entirely passive as in the 
same artist's similarly composed pictures of the Transfiguration 
and Kesurrection. There is no suggestion of lightness in the 
poise, least of all anything of upward motion, but the concep- 
tion is that of a beneficent vision rather than of an actual 
ascending, an idea eminently appropriate to the Transfigura- 
tion, but not according to the spirit of the Ascension. 

Mantegna's Ascension in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, is the 
least attractive panel of a fine triptych. The most noticeable 
fault is that the mandorla is so heavily weighted with the solid 
mass of cherub heads which compose it. The figure of Christ 
is seen in the interior as if in some movable car or elevator 
which is to bear him out of the sight of the disciples. 

Tintoretto's Ascension in the S. Kocco series, Venice, is so 
unlike any other composition that it cannot be classified. The 
artist has given free rein to the imagination, and has con- 
ceived in a poetic and beautiful way an Ascension effected by 
means of a company of angels. High in the upper air, as if 
passing out of the picture, while we still gaze, Christ is up- 
borne in the midst of angels circling about him in all sorts of 
attitudes, the edges of their wings forming curved radii like 
palm branches (" like sword blades/' says Rusk in). It is as 
if the heavens had opene<l to show^ what took place after the 
disciples had ceased watcliing from below. The earth scene 
instead of the usual company gathered on the hilltop is a sort 
of panoramic view of the forty days between the Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

Correggio's fresco in the cupola of 8. Giovanni Evangelists, 
Parma, is usually referred to under the title of the Ascension, 
but it is rather a great decorative composition of the glorified 
Christ with the a[)ostles on clouds and a countless host of 
enchanthig cherubs filling in available sj)aces. 

The only notable Ascension of contemporary art is the grand 
painting ])y La Farge in the Church of the Ascension, New 
York city. This occupies a wall of the entire width of the 
nave and half the height of the whole edifice, framed in a 
beautiful architectural arch. With tliis scale of treatment we 
have magnificent distances across the hilly landscape and an 
atmosphere which seems to extend into the very cloud regions. 
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In those limitless si)accs the. spirit of the worshiper finds widest 
liberty, and the impression is not spoih^d by any overcrowding 
of figures. The eleven apostles stand hcdow in a compact 
gronp, and the spa(;e between this company and the edges of 
the picture is broken by the ai)proach of the two angels on 
one side and the Virgin on the other. Far, far above in ui)])er 
air rises the beautifid and dignili(Ml figure of the Saviour. It 
is perhaps only by contrast to the attempts of others that we 
Ciin understand the reasons for our satisfaction in the perfect 
poise of this ligun*, spirited, yet free from any exaggerated 
buoyan(;y, quietly steady without lu^aviness. Adoring angels 
form long curves at wi<le spac«'S on each side, and, attend(Ml by 
this celestial comi)any, the Saviour rises into the heavens. 

The Ascension of Our Lord brings to a close the great 
<lrama of the Incarnation, but in the history of Christian faith 
it is the introiluctory chapter. The faces gazing into heaven 
for a last fond look at the receding ligure of th<^ Saviour have 
lost all traces of the agoni/i.'d sorrow with which they wit- 
nessed the Crucifixion. Tlie mystery has bc^en unfolded, and 
in place of tlu^ iig<>iiy <>f se])aration there is now tlu^ joy of 
anticipation : the ax-ending Lord is to be represented by the 
descending Spirit. 

The insei)aral)le connection between the Ascension and the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit has been clearly manifest in art. 
The two subjects are often cond)ined in a single composition, 
and often make companion pictures. lUit even wlien the 
Ascension is treated by itself the implication is the same. 
The keynote of the composition is the rapture of the Saviour's 
parting j)romise, " Lo. I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.'* 
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trayal, iMio; Christ h'd away Cai>- 
tiv«'.'_'«;o; Christ hrfori" Caiaplias. •_»«;.{, 
*.'«».">; Morkin^r, '_'«;r,, jr.T; KhiK'^Hation, 
i!7»J;Ci)risth.'(l to Calvary, L'KH; Christ 
8trlpp«M| of liis(JarnHMjts,L»'.»l ; Drpo- 
sition,.'{os; l)»'sc«'iit into Linihus, ;{14 ; 
AVonuMi at Tonih, ;{J«»; Ast'ension, 

Antonio, .Marc, en^ravinj; after Ka- 

pha«'l's Massacre (»f Innocents, 7'-'. 
Aspertini, A<loration of Sliephcnls, .{7. 

HaKnaeavallo, CinMuneision in<'or- 

reetly attrihnte«I to, :»:i n. 
Harna, frescoes at S. (JeniiKnano, 10; 

Marriage at Cana, i>r>; Transtl^nra- 

tion. 1»>7. 
Haroeei, K..CalI of IN'ter and Andrew, 

lOK. 

Bartolommeo, Annniiciation. 24; Cir- 

eunieision, ."•■_•, r>;t; Tn'sentation, a7 ; 

Deposition, ;;io. 
Bartoloninieo, Mlcheloz/o di, .silver 

l)a.s-rellef, is. 
Hasalti, Call of .lames an<l John, two 

pictnre.s of. lus. in. 
Bassano, Adoration of Shephonls, r»o. 

See also da Ponte family. 
Bassano (da Ponte), Francesco, (5 ood 

Samaritan, 17h. 
Bassano (da Ponte), .lacopo. Feast In 

House of Simon, liix; Sower, 142; 

(iood Samaritan, two pictures of, 

17H; Feast of Dives, lm«. 
Bas.sano (da Ponte), Leandnt, Baisln^ 

of Lazarus, isx ; Ajjony in (;urden, 

25*, 25*;. 



Batoni, Prodigal's Keturn, 201. 

Baz/I (il Sodoma), Christ feeding; the 

Five ThiMisand, ITix, i,v.»; Kesurrec- 

tion, .'tlCi. 
P>eekinf;ham, Arthur, Prodigal Son, 

201. 
P>eham, Hans. Prodigal Son. li>7. 
Bellini, <iiovanni. Circumcision. ri2; 

P>aptisn), S4, x.\ w; ; Tran.sllgura. 

tion, HI7 ; Agony in (Jarden, 2r>4, 2r>r>, 

Bellini, .lacopo, sketch-l)ook, 12. 

Bemhi, Adoration of Kings, 1,*{; Pre- 
sentatlon, 1.!. 

Berchem, .Vngel appearing to Sliei>- 
herds, :i'x 

Bida, Alexandre, *' Les Saints Fvan- 
giles," Vf, Dream of .Joseph, :m); 
.Journey of tlie Wise Men, 4.5 ; Clean.s- 
Ing of the Temple. W; Discourse 
with Mcodennis, 102; Call ot Aims- 
ties. lOH; Leper Cleansed, UK; Par- 
alytic Healed. 12(»:Call of .Matthew, 
122; Miracle at Bethesda, 12«J ; Man 
with Withered Hand, 127; Sermon 
on Mount. l.'U> ; II<>a]ing Centurion's 
Servant, l.Jl ; Baising Widow's Son 
at Nain. i:n, i:t4 ; l-'ejist in ll(»use of 
Simon, I'M; I'arahle of the Sower, 
142; Christ stilling the Temi>est, 
14r» ; Daughter of .lairus raised, 14H; 
Christ and AVoman touching Hem of 
his (;annent. i:»2 : Christ healing Two 
Itlind Men, l'>2 : Christ walking on 
Water, ir>.'. : Clirist feeding the Five 
Thousand, HiO; Christ ami the Ca- 
n:uinite Woman, ir>:;; Healing of 
l>e!noniae Chi hi. 17(»; Ten Lepers 
Cleansed. 17.5; Christ and the Adul- 
teress, 177 ; Bestoration of Man horn 
Itlind. IKi ; ( hrist and the Hlch Young 
Man, 21.M; Christ healing Blln<l Men 
of .Jerlcho.21s; Kntry Into. Jerusalem, 
2:m); Christ and the Tribute Money, 
2H4: Parable of Virgins, 2:w; Agony 
in Garden, 2:.7; Christ appearing to 
Holy Women, A'^X 

Biliverti. Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, 10(>. 

Bissolo. Baptism. S4. 

Blake. William, influence on contem- 
lH)rarie.s, Km;. 

Bles. Henri de, I'reaehing of St. .John 
the P>aplistf hi; Walk to Emmaus, 
332. 
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Hoccaccino, Bocm*jio(m<), Circumcision, 
IH; Christ among the Doctors, 13, 
IK 

Bologna, .lohu of. Annunciation, '24. 

Bonfigli, Adoration of the Kings, «s{. 

Bonifazio, Adoration of Magi, 05; 
Cleansing of the Temi>le, lOO. 

Bonifazio II., liaising of I^zarus, two 
pictiues of, 190 ; Cenacolo, 244 ; Christ 
and Philip. 'i-Vi. 

Bonifazio III., Adoration of Shc])- 
herds, 5(), 51. 

Bonifazio (Veronese), Feast of Dives, 
2()4 ; Request of the Mother of James 
and .John, 210-J18. 

Borgognoue, Tresentation, 58, 50 ; Fla- 
gellation, 278. 

Botticelli, Temptation, 12; has-rellef, 
18; Annunciation attrlhuted to, 2t5, 
27 ; ideal Nativity, 47, (u; ; Adoration 
of Magi, four pictures of, <n>; Kn- 
throned Madoiuia. 8i ; TempUition, 
IK); Lamentation, :a(>. 

Botticinl (or " Vanni '), Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria, KXi; (Mirist at 
Colunui, 278. 

Bouguereau. W. A.. Adoration of 
Shepherds, 5; Angel appearing to 
Women at Tomb, 325. 

Bourdon, Sebastien, Christ blessing 
Little Children, 210. 

Broederlam, Melchior, Presentation, 
50 ; Flight into Kgypt, (58. 

Brown, Ford Madox, Transfiguration, 
IHO ; (Christ blessing Little (Miildren, 
212; Christ washing the Disciples' 
Feet, 250, 251 : Entombment, :n.'J, 314 ; 
Sup|)er at Ennuaus, Xio. 

Brueghel, Jan, d. ii.. Preaching of St. 
John the Baptist, 81 ; Christ preach- 
ing from Ship, 112. 

Brueghel, Peter, d. j., Preaching of St. 
John the Bai>tist, 81 ; Sermon on 
Momit, 130. 

Bruni, Agony in Garden, 258. 

Burne.rones, Sir EdwanI, Ammncia- 
tion, 24 n. ; Annunciation, 27, 28 ; An- 
gels leading a Shepherd and a King, 
42, 48, m ; Nativity, three pictures 
of, 47, 48 ; Adoration of the Magi, (u; : 
Marriage at Cana, 08; Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria, Km; ; Christ 
preaching from Shin, 113; Miracu- 
lous Draught of Fishes, 113 ; Christ 
blessing Little Children, 212; Res- 
urrection, 320; Christ appearing to 
Magdalene, 325-327. 

Cabanel. Angel appearing to Shep- 
herds, 40. 

CaglJari, Benedetto, Christ before IM- 
late, 275. 

Callot, Jacques, Marriage at Cana, 
ih;. 

Campi, Giulio, Christ and the Adul- 
teress, 175, 176. 

CaraccI, Agostino, Raising Widow's 
Son at Nain, 1.32. 

Caracci, Anuibale^ Adoration of Shep- 



herds. .50 ; Preaching of St, John tho 
Baptist, K2 ; Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria, KHi; Christ and the 
Canaanite Woman, KkJ; PieUi,3i0; 
Resurrection, .320 ; Holy Women at 
Tomb, 324 ; Christ appearing to Holy 
Women, 329. 

Caracci, L., Call of Matthew, 121 ; Mir- 
acle at Bethesda, 125 ; Christ feeding 
the Five Tliousan«l, 150 ; Christ and 
the Canaanite Woman, 162. 

Caravagglo, Call of Matthew. 121. 

Carianl. Christ l)earing the Cross, 291. 
Carpacclo, Presentation, 14, 58; Su|>. 
I)er at Emmaus, 333. 

Castiglione, Bene<letto, Angel appear- 
ing to Shepherds, two pictures of, 
40. 

Cavallini, Passion series erroneously 
attribut^^d to, 221. 

Cederstrdm, Christ preaching from the 
Ship, 112. 

Cesi, Call of .lames and John, 110. 

Champaigne, Philipi»e de, Feast in 
house of Sinum, 138. 

Cliimentl. Jacopo (da Empoli), Call of 
Matthew, 121. 

CIgoll, Ecce Homo, 286. 

Cima (da Conegliano), Baptism, 84, 8.5, 
86: Unbelief of Thomas, two pic- 
tures of, .3.38. 

Ciserl, Ecce Homo, 285, 286. 

Cleef, Henilrik van, Prodigal's Riot^ 
ous Living, 108. 

Cornicellus, Temptation, 9.3. 

Correggio. the yotte, 14, 49; Agony In 
the <;arden, 222, 2,57; Ecce Homo, 
222, 286 ; Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, ,326, 328 ; Ascension, .342. 

Cosimo, IMero di, backgnmnd of Last 
Supi>er, 244. 

Cral)eth, Dirk, Sermon on Mount, 12«. 

Cnieyer, (iaspard de. Adoration of 
Shepherds, 50 ; Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, 112; Supper at Emmaus, 
:«4. 

Cranach, Luc^s, Christ and SamariUin 
Woman. lo5; Feast in House of 
Simon, 1,38; Christ and the Adul- 
teress, 177; Christ blessing Little 
Children, two pictures of, 209; 
Agony in (Janlen. 2,^4. 

Cranach, school of. Preaching of 
St. John the Baptist, 81 ; Christ and 
tlu' Adulteress, 177 ; Christ blessing 
Little Chihiren, 209. 

(•ranach, the yoiniger, Christ wash- 
ing the I)ls<Mples' Feet, 240, 250. 

Credi, Lctrenzo dl, ideal Nativity, 46; 
Adoration of Shepherds, 40; Christ 
appearing to Magdalene, two pic- 
tures of i?29. 

Crespi, Daniele, Dream of Joseph, 67, 

60. 

Cristus, Peter, Nativity, 37. 
Croix, de la, Deposition, 310. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, Supper at Emmaus, 
335. 
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Diivld, (Jcranl, Marriage at Ciina at- 
trllmted to, 97. 

Dietrich, A., Clirist Iiealing tlie Sicli, 
11H,117. 

Dietricli, ('. W. K., Angel appearing to 
Slieplienis, .ifl; Adoration of Sheix- 
lierds. Til ; Clirist Iiealing the Sick, 
11."). 

Dolci, Carlo, Agony in <ianlen, '2M). 

Donatello, bas-relief, 17. 

Dore, (Jnstave, Illustrated Hible, 15; 
Christ raising Daughter of .lairus, 
147, 14S; Kntry into .lerusaleni, *j:iu ; 
Agony in (larden, ■jr»7. 

Drouais, Christ and the Canaanito 
Woman, ir..{. 

Duhufe, K., Trodigal Son, IW. 

Dueelo, Nativity, .{7, 45; Christ found 
in the Temple. 7"., 7»;,7s ; Miraeulous 
Draught of Fishes, iio; I'asslon 
Series, 'J'io, '211 ; Kntry into Jerusa- 
saleni, •2'js j.so ; I.ast Supper, l'4o ; 
Christ washing Disciples' Feet, '.^s ; 
Christ's Farewell Discourse, '2ri'2; 
Agony in (Jarden, '254. '_♦:.<;; lletrayal. 
lm;o; Christ before Annas, •_'«;*_>; 
Christ before Calaphas,'_>(;5; Denial 
of I'etcr, 'jr,.-. ; iMorklng, 'JOii: Christ's 
First Appearance before Pilate, L'«iH; 
I'IIat«* speakluK to the IVople. '-'«!» ; 
Christ before l!ero<l, •>'♦;«.», 'J71 ; Christ 
before l'ilate,'274 ; Flagellation, •-'7r. ; 
Clirist crowned with Thorns, ">0; 
Christ led to Calvary. 'Jss ; J)es<'ent 
from Cross. .'Hi'). :»h',: Fntombment, 
:ni; llolv Wonu-n at Tond). .tj*j, 
'A'2:i; N oil "me Tangere, .'{•-•(»; Walk to 
Fnunaus, :v.'a\ 3.J1 ; rid)elief of 
Thouias, xu't. 

im Mond, F. v.. Baptism, H7. 

Dnpain, K., Tin? (Joixl Samaritan, lJ*o. 

Diirer, Albert, Nativity, 47; Circum- 
cision, 5'-', :»*: Adoration of Magi, 
r.5: Home in Kgyjit, 71; Christ 
amonu Doctors, 74 : Christ found in 
the Temple, 7h; Prodigal's Kepent- 
anee, 107, i;»o, jimi : Cireen Passion. 
2-J4; (Jreater Passion. 2-'.'>; Little 
Passion, 'J'-T* ; Kntry into Jerusalem, 
'2:w ; Christ casting Money Changers 
from Temple. 'j;5-', -'.'{.J ; Last Supper. 
L'4o, L'4."i; Christ washing Disciples' 
Feet.'_>4s, lTjO.'J.^i ; Agony in (larden. 
25(;; Kiss of Judas, '201; Christ 
taken Captive, 'jr»l ; Christ before 
Aimas, 2ti-2; Mocking, 2r,7; Christ's 
Flr.>t Appearance before Pilate, •_>♦'>".» ; 
Christ before llerod. 270. 271 ; 
Christ before Pilate, 274 : Flagella- 
tion, 270; Kcce Homo. 2h:{; Nailing 
to the Gross. 2i>2; Crucinxion, .'ioi, 
302; Desj'ent from Cross. MM: De- 
position, ;JOX ; Preparation for 
hurial, :j11: Entondiment, two pie- 
tnres of, .'U.J ; Kesurrection, two pic- 
tures of, .'UD, 320; Unbelief of 
Thomas, .'WW ; Ascension, :«o. 

Dyck, Anth<my van, Christ and I^mo 
Man, 125, 120 ; Christ and the Trlb- 



nto Money, 2,34; Betrayal, 2<>l ; 
Crucifixion, .302; Pieta, several pic- 
tures of, 310; Unbelief of Thomas, 
;j3i). 

Kastlake, Sir Charh's, The (;ood Sa- 
maritjin, 1«0; Christ blessing Little 
Children, 211; Christ weeping over 
.lerusalem, 2.'{1. 

Eeckhout, Gerbrand van den. Presen- 
tation, 00, and ncde; Danght^jr of 
.lairus raised, I4x. 

Knder, Axel, Holy Women at Tond>, 
:?25. 

Kyck, van, Annunciation, 25. 

Fabriano, (Jentile da, Pn^sentation, 
57 ; Adoration of Magi, 57. 03, 04. 

Fabritlns, Hernhard, Birth of St. .John 
the Bai)tlst,.'M. 

Farinato, J'rescntation, 58. 

Ferrarese School, Last Supper, 240, 
244. 

Ferrari, Ciauden/io, frescoes at ^'a- 
rallo. 13; Flight Into Kgypt. os; 
Christ among the Doctors, 7K; Last 
Supper, 240 ; Christ washing Disci- 
pN's' Feet, 24i»; Agony In (harden, 
2.54;; Kcce Homo, 2S2 ; Deposition. 
,308 ; Descent Into LImbus, 314; Hes- 
urrcction, 310. 

Feti, Domcnicro, Parable of Sower, 
140; Parable of (Jood Samaritan, 
17K: Parable of Lost Sheep, i;»5 ; 
I'arable of L(»st Money, two pic- 
tnn'sof, ll»5; Prodigal's Return, 2(m»; 
Parable of L.iborers in Vineyard, 
two pictures of, 215. 

Feuerstein, Adoration of Shepherds, 
51. 

Fiidguerra, Tonunaso, silver bas-re- 
lief. l«. 

Fllnck. (f overt. Angel appearing to 
Shepherds, .3i>, 4o. 

F'rancesca, Piero dclla. Baptisni, K4 ; 
Fntombment. 311, Kesurrection, 317, 
31 s. 

FraiK'ia, Adoration of Magi, 0(> ; Baj)- 
tisni, H4, w;. 

Franclabiglo, Baptisni, li», s.5. 

Francken II., Fran/, Discourse with 
NicodemJis, 102: Christ and the 
Adulteress. 177 : Pntdigal's Depar- 
ture, ll»8: Christ cashing the Disci- 
ples' Feet. 250 ; Agony In Garden, 
2r»4;. 

Froment, triptych. VM, l.3!>, 1K7, 103. 

Fuhrich, .Joseph. Prodigal's Deiwr- 
ture, l'.»s. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, .Vnnnnciation to Shci>- 
herds. 38 ; Star appearing to Wi.se 
Men, 42 ; Nativity, 4<> ; series of pan- 
els attrlbute<l to, 11; <'hrist found 
in the Temple, 70 ; Transfiguration, 
107 : Raising of Lazarus, 187 n. ; En- 
tond)ment, 312 ; Kesurrection, 310. 

Galassi, (ialasso, Passion series, 222. 

Garofalo, Raising of Lazarus, 190. 
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(lattl, Iternardino, Resurrection, 13. 

(lebhardt, E. von., Last Supper, i'45, 
246. 

Cielder, Aart de, Eece Homo, 284. 

Cierino da Pistoja, Miracle of Ix)aves 
and Fishes, 158. 

Ghn)ertl, Baptistery Gate, 11 ; bas-re- 
lief, 17; Annunciation, 25; Clirist 
found in tlie Temple, 76; Baptism, 
84; Temptation, 90; Cleansing of 
the Temple, W: Clirist walking on 
Water, 165; Transfiguration, 167; 
I-Ast Supper, 240 ; Betrayal, 259, 260 ; 
Christ led to Calvary, 288; Resur- 
rection, 315, 316, 317 n. 

Ghirlandajo, Call of the Apostles, 12. 
107, 108 ; Resurrection, 12 ; series of 
frescoes illustrating Life of St. John 
the Baptist, 18; Annunciation to 
Zacliarias, 21, 22 ; Birth of St. John 
the Baptist, 31, 32 ; Naming of St. 
John the Baptist, 35, 36 ; Adoration 
of Magi, 37, 65 ; AdoHitlon of Shep- 
herds, 49 ; Adoration of Magi, three 
pictures of, 65 ; Preaching of St. .John 
the Baptist, 81 ; Baptism, k."> ; I>ast 
Supper, two pictures of, 243, 244; 
Resurrection, 319. 

Giordano, Luca, Dream of .Joseph, 68 ; 
Cleansing of the Temple, loo. 

Giorgione, Christ hearing the Cross, 
291. 

Giotto, frescoes In Asslsl, 9, lO; Na- 
tivity, 4«; ; Return to Nazareth, 79 ; 
frescoes In Padua, 9; Nativity, 37, 
46 ; Presentation, 57 ; Flight into 
Egypt, 68, 70; (.hrlst found in the 
Temple, 76; Baptism, >*5; Marriage 
at Cana, 96; Transfiguration, 167; 
Rjilslug of Lazarus, 187 ; Entry into 
Jerusalem, 228 ; Christ and the 
Money Changers, 2:n, 232 ; Last Sui>- 
i)er, 240; Christ washing Disciples' 
Feet, 247, 248 ; Betrayal, 2(50 ; (^hrist 
before Calaphas, 26.3-2(5r> ; Mocking, 
267 ; Christ crowned with Thorns, 
280 ; Christ led to Calvary. 288 ; Cru- 
cifixion, 2t>7 ; Dej)ositlon,:tox; Christ 
appearing to Magdalene. 326; As- 
cension, 340; frescoes In Peruzzl 
chapel, 18; Annunciation to Zaclia- 
rias, 22 ; Naming of St. .lohn the 
Baptist, 35: frescoes in Ravenna, 
wrongly attrihutt»d to, 121 ; Navl- 
cella, 153, VA ; Christ feeding the 
Five Thousand, 157, ir)S; Agony In 
(Jarden, 254. 

Giotto's school, series of panels, lo; 
Last Supper, 244. 

(riovanni, Matteo di. Massacre of In- 
nocents, 72. 

Glrolamo da Cremona, Transfigura- 
tion, UU\; Ten LeiM»rs Cleansed, 173. 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, Adoration of Magi, 
65. 

Guercino, Raising of Lazarus, 190; 
Prodigal's Return, several pictures 
of, 200, 201; Unbelief of Thomas, 
339. 



Ilaensbergen, van, Angel apiiearingto 
Shephenls, 39, 40. 

Heemskerck, van, Marten, Preaching 
of St. John the Bai)tist, 81 ; Pafable 
of Rich Man and Lazarus, 206. 

Hemessen, van, Jan, Call of Matthew, 
121 ; Prodigal's Riotous I^iving, 198. 

Hess, Christ blessing Little Children, 
211. 

Hesselius, Gustavus, IjSlsI Supper, 
245. 

Hofmann, Professor Helnrlch, Cbrl.st 
among the Doctors, 74; Temptation, 
92 ; Christ healing the Sick, 116 ; Rais- 
ing Widow's Son at Nain, 134 ; Rais- 
ing Daughter of Jairus, 148 ; Christ 
and the Adulteress, 177 ; Christ with 
Martha and Mary, 184 ; Christ bless- 
ing Little Children, 211 ; Christ and 
the Rich Young Man, 213 ; Agony in 
Garden, 258; Christ taken Captive, 
261 ; Supper at Emmaus, 335. 

Holbein the elder. Passion series, 22;i; 
altar-piece, 223; Keisheim altar- 
piece, 22,3. 

Holbein, Hans, Prodigal's Riotous Liv- 
ing, 198; Passion painting, 223 ; Pas- 
sion cartoons, 22;^; I^ast Supper, 
245 ; Christ before Calaphas, 264, 265 ; 
Mocking, 266, 2Au ; Christ before Pi- 
late, 274; Ecce Homo, 283; Christ 
stripi)ed of his Garments, 291 ; Nail- 
ing to the Cross, 292. 

Honthorst, Prodigal's Riotous Living, 
198 ; style of. Dream of Joseph, 68. 

Hunt, Holman, Flight into Eg>'pt,68- 
70; Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temole 7s 

Hunt, Wiillam Morris, Prodigal's Re- 
turn, 200, 201. 

Jordaens, Prodigal's Rei)entance, 190. 
.Fouvenet, Miraculous Draught of 

Fishes, 112 ; Christ healing the Sick, 

115 ; Feast in House of Simon, i;t9 ; 

Christ with Martha and Mary, 182; 

liaising of Lazanis, 193. 
Juanes, Christ bearing the Cross, 291. 

Keller. Albert, Daughter of Jairus 

raised, 148, 149. 
Koning, Salomon, Call of Matthew, 

121. 
Kiigelgen, Gerhard von, Pro<ligal*8 

Reiwntance, 199. 

La Farge, John, A]>proach of Wise 
Men to Jerusalem, 43: Adoraticm of 
Magi, 66; Christ and NI(^odemu8, 
1(»2 : Christ and the Samaritan W(». 
man, im'. ; Holy Women at Tomb, 
324 ; Ascension, 342, 343. 

Lamb, Mrs. Ella Condit, design for 
Holy Women at Tomb, 324. 

Lanfranco, Christ and PetiT on Wa- 
ter, 155. 

Lanzani, Feast in the House of Simon, 
l.ix. 

Lebrun, Sermon on Mount, 130. 
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Lepage, Bastieiu Angel appearing to 
Shepherds, 40. 

Le Kolle, Arrival of She]>ht*rds, 4X. 

Leroy. Paul, Christ with Martlui ami 
Mary, IM. 

Le Sueur, Christ with Martlia and 
Mary, 1^2 ; Christ at Cohnnn, 27s ; 
Pieta, 310. 

Leyden, Lucas van. Adoration of 
Magi, «;.">; Baptism. 87; Temptation, 
yi; Haislm: of Lazarus, IW; Christ 
healing lUind Man of .lericlio, jih; 
Kound Passion, Ji'-'i, J-J* : Passion .sc- 
ries, 'J-J4; l>ast Supper, -T); A}:oiiy 
hi(iardfn,i.v>; Betrayal, -'•".i ; clirisi 
l>efore Annas, Jt.-J ; Christ hefon* 
Caiaphas, „>i;:i; Moi'l<ing,J«J7; KIai:«'l- 
lation, '-'7r>; Kive Honu), .'s-t : Christ 
led to Calvary, 2t»o ; Crufitixion. ;km> ; 
Preparation for l>uri;il, .{11 ; Kesiu- 
rectit)n, .".jn. 

L'Hermittt', Siipp«T at Knnnaus, ;'.;>,'». 

Lil)erale da Verona, 'rcniptatioii, M): 
Sermon on Mount. IJS; P.uald*' of 
St)\v»'r. 140; Christ fctMliiij; tlie Four 
Tlious:in(l, HV4 ; Ton Lepers Cleans»M|. 
172; (iood Samaritan, 17H; PanihU' 
of Lost Slieep, 11k; ; ParaMe of I'n- 
just Strwurd, '_'03; Panihle of Pliari- 
.see ;ind Pul)lie;in, 207, JOs ; Parable 
of Laljorers in tlu* Vincvard, '-'l.'i; 
Clirist and thr Tribute Mom^y, J.U. 

Liehermann. Clirist among the Doe- 
tors, 75. 

Lint, Peter van, Miraele at Hethesda, 
12.'). 

Lippi, Filippo, fresccnvs illustrating 
the Life of St. John the Bajitist, li»: 
the AmnuKMation, 24; birth <d St. 
John the Baptist, .'".l. ;{2: ideal Na- 
tivity, 47 ; Preaehing of St. John the 
Bant 1st. sL 

Lippi, Fihppino, Adoration of Mat;l, 
r.:>: Christ :ind the Samaritan Wo- 
man, 104. lo.'i; Clirist appearing to 
Magdalene, :V2'X 

JAHkii, K. S., .Vgony In (iarden. 2r)«. 

Long, Kdwin. Panible of S»>wer, 142. 

Loren/.etti, Pietro, Passion series, 221 ; 
Last Supper, 244. 

Lorraine, Claudt\ Sermon on Mount, 

130. 

Lotto, Lorenzo, Annunciation, 2«». 27: 
PresHutatlon, r>s ; Transnirmjition, 
lfi7 ; Christ and the Adulteress, two 
pictures of, 17<> : Ascension, .340. 

Lulid, Nativity, 37; Presentation, r»7 ; 
Christ among the Doctors, 74; 
Christ found in the Temi>l«', 7S; 
Crucinxlon, 222, 2!)s, .ill ; Christ mi- 
bound from Column, 27s. 

Mabuse, Cireumclslon,r»4 ; Call of Mat- 
thew, 121 ; triptych, l.MJ, 137, 13S, 1S7, 
IIK). 

Mantegna, Andrea, Circumcision, 52, 
W : Presentation, r>« ; (^all of James 
and John, Iok; Transflguration in- 
correctly attributed to, 1G7 ; Agony 



in Garden, ir^, 2.v»; Flagellation, 
27r>; Crueillxlon, Jin*, 31S; ivseent 
from Cross, 307 ; Kntombment, 312, 
313; liesurreetiou, 31?<; Ascension, 
■M'2. 
Mantegna, Francesco, Kcsurrection, 
318 ; Christ api>earing to Magdalene, 

32(5, ,32t>. 

Maratta, Carlo, Adoration of Shep- 
herds. r>o : Baptism, 8*. 

Marconi, Bocrt», Christ ;ind the Adul- 
teress, two pictures of, 17«!; I>eposi- 
titMi. .{OH. :5io. 

Marziale, Marco, SupjHir at Knnnaus, 

Masaccio, Healing of Demoniac, 113; 
Miracle of Tribute .Mon«'y. 172. 

Masoljiio. scries of frescoes illustrat- 
ing life of St. .lohn B;iptist, 18; Bai>- 
tlsm, s4, s,-.. 

Mazzoliuo, Massacrc'of Iiuioeciits, 72 ; 
Christ jimonn the Doctors, 7s ; Christ 
preaching from Ship, 112; Kccc 
llcuno. 2.S3. 

Meldola. Andrcji (or Schiavone», Para- 
ble of I'll just Steward, 2o:; ; pjjrablc 
of Laborers in the \lueyard, 210; 
Christ before Pilate, 27.'». 

Melloni, Altobell<» tie'. Flight Into 
Kgypt, 1.3; .Massacre of Innocents, 
13; l«jst Supper, i;5: Christ washing 
Dis<'iples' Feet, l.J; Agony in the 
(Janlen, 1.'.; Arrest of .lesus, 13; 
Christ before Herod, 13; Walk to 
Fjuniaus, 3:51, 'XV2. 

Memhng, Auniuicijition, 24; Nativity, 
47; Presentation. 51); Adonitlon of 
Magi. ♦{."> ; .M;irriaL'e at Cana at- 
tributed to. ;>7 ; Passion, 223 ; Hesur- 
rection,3b;. 317. 

Mengelburg, Holy Family on Way to 
Jerusalem, 74. 

Mengs, Raphael. Dream of Joseph, 21), 
30; .\doratlon of slicpl-crds, .'lO. 

Menzel, Christ anions the Doctors, 7.'>. 

Mlllais, Sir John F... Fneniy Sowing 
Tares. 142; Parable of Lost Piece of 
M(»nev, vm'k 

Millet, the Sower, 141, 142. 

Miranda, Cjirreno <le. Baptism, ^^5. 

Mocetto, .Mass:icre of Innocents, 72. 

Monaco, Loreuzo, Ainuniclation, 24; 
Adoratitui of Kings, r»4. 

Morales. Kcce Homo, 281;; Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, joi. 

Morando, Paido (or CavazzoK'O, Pas- 
sion series, 222 ; Christ washing the 
Disciples' Feet, 21'.); Christ bearing 
the Cross, 28«), 2tK) ; Deposition, .308, 
,310 : Cnbellef of Thomas, .3*37, .338. 

Morelll. Domenico, Teniptatlon, !)2 ; 
Demoniacs of (iadara healed, 14r»; 
Christ raising Daughter of Jalrus, 
141); Christ walking ou Water, 155; 
Christ and the Adulteres.s, 177; 
Mocking. 2«7. 

MorettI, Crlstoforo, Chrl.st before 
Caiaphas, 13; Christ at Column, !.">. 

Moretto, Marriage at Cana, UG; Christ 
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and the Samaritan Woman, 105 ; 
Feast in House of Simon, 137. 

Moroiie, (^hrist washing tlie Disciples' 
Feet erroneously attributed to, '240. 

Moyaert, Nicolas, Call of Matthew, 
121. 

Muller, Carl, Arrival of Shepherds, 48; 
Sunper at Enmiaus, 3:tr>. 

MuuKa(;sy, Christ before Pilate, 275; 
Ecce Homo, 'imi ; Crucifixion, 3U2. 

Murillo, Annunciation, 23 ; Dream of 
Joseph, 30; Adoration of She|>- 
herds, 50, 51 ; Impotent Man healed 
at Hethcsda, 120; Miracle of feed- 
ing Five Thou.sand, 159; Prodigal 
Son, in series of pictures, liw ; Pro<li- 
gal's Keturn, various pictures, 201 ; 
Agony in Garden, 25(>; Ecce Homo, 
286. 

Muziano, G., l>aughter of Jairus 
raised, 148. 

Noord, van. Birth of St John the Bai>- 

tist, 34. 
Noort, Adam van, Christ blessing 

Little Children, 210. 

Orley, van. Healing of Paralytic, 12« ; 
Man with Withere*! Hand Healed, 
127. 

Orrente, Pedro, Christ feeding the 
Five Thousand, \M. 

Ouwater, Albert, Raising of Lazarus, 
11>0-1J»2. 

Overl)eck, Johann Frledrlch. ** Dar- 
stellungen aus <len Kvangellcn," 15 ; 
Naming of St. John the Baptist. 'M; 
Call of James and John, llO; Christ 
healing the Sick, 115, IK;; Christ 
raising Daughter of Jairus, 14K; 
Christ blessing Little Children. 211 : 
Entry into .lerusalem, two pictures 
of, 2;w ; Agony in Garden, 257. 

Padovanino. Marriage at Cana, •J7 ; 
Christ and the Adulteress, 174. 

Palma. Veechlo. Adoration of Shei»- 
herds. 37; Christ and the Canaanlte 
Woman, 1G2; Christ and the Adul- 
teress, 17G. 

Palma, the younger. Parable of Kidi 
Man and I^zarus, 2(n;. 

Palmezzano, Christ bearing the Cross, 
201. 

Parnliglano, Miracle at Bethesda, 125 ; 
Sernion on Mount, \:w. 

Patenler. Temptation, i»l. 

Pen<'z, George, Parable of Kich Man 
and I^zarus, 20«. 

Pennaehl, Transfiguration, 1G7. 

Perniult, L., Angel apiH'arlng to Shej*- 
herds, 40. 

Perugino, Nativity. 12; Cliarge to 
Peter, 12; Adoration of Magi, 37, 
04 : Nativity, 40 ; altar-i)ieees, 40 ; 
Baptism. H4, s<',, 87 ; Teuiptation, iH ; 
Trnnsllirunitlon.twopH'tmesof, los. 
3lh ; Agony in Garden. 2.v.,2.'»<*. ; Cru- 
cifixion, 3U0; Deposition, 310; Ites- 



nrrection, 318, 319; Ascension, 341, 
342. 

Perugino, school of. Baptism, 87. 

Pfannschmidt, C. G., Christ blessing 
Little Children, 211 ; Angel appear- 
ing to Women at Tomb. .325. 

Piloty, Parable of Ten Vh-gins, 238. 

Pinturicchlo, Baptism, 12; Adoration 
of She])herds, 49; Christ found in 
the Temple, 70; Baptism, 87; Res- 
urrection, 310. 

Piombo, Sebastian del. Raising of Laz- 
arus, 14, 100, 188, 189; Flagellation, 
278 ; Christ bearing the Cross. 291. 

JMsano, Amirea, Baptistery gate, 17; 
Aimunciatlon to Zacluirias, 21, 22 ; 
Birth of St. Jolui the Baptist, 32 ; 
Naming of St. John the Baptist, ;{5; 
Preaehlng of St. John the Baptist, 
81 ; Baptism, 84, M. 

IMsano, (iiovannl. Adoration of Magi, 

01. 

Pisano, Nlccolo, Nativities, 45, 4C ; 

Adoration of Magi, ('»3 ; Descent from 

Cross, :kk;. 
]M(M*khorst, B., Christ blessing Little 

Children, 211; Angel api)earing to 

Women at Tomb, 325; Walk to Eui- 

maus. Xi^. 
Pollajuolo, Antonio, silver bas-relief, 

18. 

Ponte (Bassano) family, ]>redilectiou 
for subjects of Angel ap|>earing to 
Slieplienls, 38; Cleansing of Teni- 
pie, 100 ; (;(mm1 Samaritan, 178 ; Christ 
with Martha and Mary, 181. 

I'ordenone, Christ led to Death, 13; 
Pilate washing Ills Hands. 13 ; Christ 
bearing tlie Cross, 13; Christ nailed 
to the Cro.ss. l.t, 21*2; Crucifixion, 13. 

Portaels.The Wise Men following the 
Star, 4.t. 

Poussin, Angel ai)))earing to Sheiv 
herds, 4»»; Miracle at Bethesda, 125 ; 
Christ and the Adulteress, 177; Christ 
healing Blind Men of Jericho, 218 ; 
Agony in (Jartlen, 2,^0 ; PletA, 310. 

Prwacelnl, Glullo Cesare, Dream of 
Jo.seph, 07. 

(Querela, Giacomo della, bas-reliefs, 
17. 

Kaphael, Transfiguration, 14, 108, 169; 
cartoons for Life of Christ. 14 ; Mas- 
sacre of Inn(K*ents. 72 ; Follgno Ma- 
donna, 81; Baptism. 85; Miraculous 
inaught of Fi-shes, lio; Healing of 
IHnnonlac Child, 170; Clirlst bearing 
the Cross, 222 ; Last Sup|H'r (of Ix)g- 
gle.), 240 ; Lo Spaslmo long attributed 
to, 201 ; Crucifixion, :joi, 302 ; draw- 
ing. 310 ; Entombment, 222, 312. 

Rembrandt, Angel api>earing to Shep- 
herds, .'R», 40; Adoration of She|»- 
henls, r.0 : Circumcision, 52, 54 ; l*re- 
seiitatlon, sevenil pictures of, (K); 
Dream of Jo.seph, 08; Christ anumg 
the Doctors, 74 ; Return to Naz«iretl^ 
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79 ; PreachliiR of St. John the Bap- 
tist, HI ; Cleansing; of the Temple, 
KX) ; Discourse with Nlc^odeimis, 10*J ; 
Christ ami the Samaritan Woman, 
lor, ; " Hundred Guilders Plate," lir>: ' 
Christ In Tempest, 145; Christ and i 
the Adulteress, 177; -The (jood Sa- 
maritan, 17l>, ISO ; HaishiK of I^iza- 
rus, two pictures of, 11)1, I'JJ: Prodi- 
gal's Keturn, two pictures of, 201 ; 
ParaMe of Laborers In Vineyard, 
JH; ; Christ and the Tribute Money. 
234; K<'ce Homo, 'JK4 ; Dcsiront from 
Cross, two i)lctunrs of, .'i07 ; Su]>|>er 
at Knnnaus, several ^»lcturcs of, XU. 

Kembrandt school, Christ blessing Lit- 
tle Children, 210. 

Hcnl, (iuldo, Christ an<l the Samaritan 
Woman, lOf); predilection for sul>- 
je<'t of K<*ce Homo, 2Kt>; Cruclflxlon, 
:iOJ ; Pleta, .iio. 

Rlbcra, Adoration of Shepherds, r>0 ; 
Christ amoiiK the Doctors, 7S ; Mlrix- 
ele of Tributtr Money, 171, 172. 

Ilichmond.<;eorKe, Christ and the Sa- 
maritan Woman, lo«'i. 

Itlchtcr, DauKhler of Jairus raised, 

14K. 

Kobbla, Andrea della, Ideal Nativity, 
47 ; Haptlsni, S4, «.",; Ascension. 'Ml. 

Kobbla, (Jlovaind didla, bas-relief, 4l»; 
UnlHjllef of Thomas, Ml ; workshop 
of, bas-rellef.H, 17 ; Annimclatlon to 
Zacharlas, 22. 

Kobbla, Luca della, Uesurrectlon, ,'U8, 
'Ml ; Ascension. Mx, Ml. 

Robert, Parable of the Sower, 142. 

Roche, d«" la. Deposition, ;>lo. 

Romano, (ilullo, Clreunudslon, 52, 53, 
54; Lo Spjishno. J'.MI. 

Komanlno, Christ crowned with 
Thorns, i;{; Christ presented to the 
People, l.'{. 

Ro.sa, Salvator, Prodigal's Re]»entr 
ance, HH». 

Roselll, Coslm<», Sermon on Mount, 12, 
lis, 124», l.'to; Leper Cleansed, lis, 
l.iO : Last SupiMU-, 12, 240, 244. 

RossclIIno, Antonio, Ideal .Nativity, 47. 

RossettI, Kcce Ancllla Domini, 25, 27, 
2« ; memorial whulow to, i(»5. 

Rubens, Annunciation. 2,3: Adoration 
of Magi, lifteen pictures of, w ; Re- 
turn to Nazareth, 7i>; 4)lscourse 
with Nlcodennis, 102 ; Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, 112; C^ill of 
Matthew, 122; Feast In Douse of 
Shmm, 13S; Christ walking on Wa- 
ter, 155; Christ and the A<lult«ress, 
177 ; Raising of Lazaru.s, lini; Prodi- 
gal's Repentance, UK*; Christ and 
the Tribute Money, 2.34; Christ hear- 
ing the Cross, 2*.>1 ; Klevatlon of 
Cross, 292; Descent from Cros.s, iu>4, 
3<)7 ; Supper at Knnnaus, 334 ; Unl)e- 
lief of Thoniiis, 3:r». 

Rubens, imitator of, Chrl.st asleep in 
Tem|M*st, 144; Christ with Martha 
and Mary. 182. 



Sabi, Antonio, silver bas-relief, 18. 

Sa<;chi, Andrea, series of pitJture.s il- 
lustrating the life of St. John the 
Baptist, vx 

Salvlati, Cecchino del, Unbelief of 
Thomas, 33t». 

Sano, Turino di, bas-relief, 17. 

San Severino, Lorenzo and (iiaco- 
mo da, frescoes at I'rbino, IS; Birth 
of St John the Baptist, 32; Circum- 
cision of St. .lohn the Baptist, M, 
35; Preaching of John the Baptist, 

HI. 

Sarto, Andrea del, series of fre.seoes 
illustrating the life of St. John the 
Baptist, 10; Annunciation to Zadui- 
rlas, 21 ; Annunciation, 2(;; Birth of 
St. John the Baptist, 32; Preaching 
of St. John the Ba|)tist, so, hi ; Bai>- 
tlsm, H5 ; I'arable of Laborers In 
the Vineyard, 215, 21<; ; Last Supper, 
242. 

Savoldo, Transfiguration, two pli^ures 
of, 1«M. 

Schadow, Parable of Ten Virgins, 2:w. 

Schaeufeleln, Hans, Kescue of Peter, 
two i)lctures of, 155; Parable of Rich 
Man and Lazarus, 2o<; ; Last Supper, 
245; Agony in Harden, 254. 

Schaflfner. Martin, l*re.sent;ition, .'is. 

Schelfur, Ary, Temptath)n, \n ; Crlstus 
Consolator, 117; Christ Weeping 
over Jerusalem, 231 ; Agony In (Jar- 
den, 25(5 ; Christ and Judas, 2«H ; 
Christ and John, 2G1; Kcce Homo, 

2H«. 

Schiinherr, Christ with Martha and 
Mary, ih4. 

Schongauer (or Schiin) Martin, Ado- 
ration of Magi, ♦m; Descent from 
Cross, 22.3; Knt(Hnbment, 2*2.3; Pas- 
sion series, 224 ; Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, 2:«>, 237 : Christ led away 
Captive, 2»;i ; Christ ln*foreCalaphas. 
2m ; Christ before Pihite, 274 ; Kcce 
Domo, 2s.'5; Christ led to Calvary, 
2iK); predihu'tlon for Ideal Crucitix- 
ion, 302; Knt«nd)ment, 313; Resur- 
rection. 317, 320; Christ api>earlng 
to Magdalene, ,32t;. 

Shields, design of Ros.settl memorial 
wlndpw, UiiK 

Slemeroth, (Jood Sanuirltan, Iso. 

Slemlradzkl, Christ and the Adulter- 
ess, 177; Christ with Martha and 
Mary, is.3, 1h4. 

Signorelll, Adoratlim of Shepherd.s. .37, 
4j>; Circumcision, 54; Flagellation, 
277, 27s. 

Slllaer, Vincenz, Christ blessing Little 
Chihlren, 210. 

Slnkel, Adoration of Shepherds, 51. 

Sodoma. See Bazzi. 

Spada, PnMligal's Keturn, 200. 

Spagna, Lo, Adoration of Shepherds, 
4i) ; Agony in (Jarden, 2,')5. 

Si)erry, K. P., design for Supper at 
KnunauH, .'{35. 

Sprangher, Bartel, Circumcision, 52. 
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Steen, Jan, Marriage at Cana,98; Pro- 
digars Riotous Living, 198. 

Steenwyclt, Clirist with Martha and 
Mary, 182. 

Stein le, J. E., Daugliter of Jairus 
raised, 148. 

Subleyras, Feast in tlie House of Si- 
mon, 139. 

Tanner, Henry O., Raising of Lazarus, 

193. 

Tenlers.Prodigal's Riotous Living, two 
pictures of, iy«, iin» ; Parable of liicli 
Man and Ljizarus, '2(m;. 

Thiersch, Christ l)lessing Little Chil- 
dren, 211. 

Tintoretto, frescoes in S. Rocco, 14, 
15; Circumcision, 52, 54; Adoration i 
of Magi, ($5 ; Flight into Egypt, 08 ; 
IJaptism, 84, 8«; Temptation, 91; 
Marriage at Cana, 97; Miracle at 
Bethesda, 125; Miracle of Fec<iing 
Five Thousand, 158 ; Transfigura- 
tion, 1G7 ; Christ and Adulteress, IT*; ; 
Christ with Martlia and Mary, 1«1 
n. ; Raising of Lazarus, two pic- 
tures of, 190; Crucillxlon, 222, 2J»9; 
Last Sup|»er, 24«, 241 ; Uist Sujiper, 
live pictures of, 244, 245 ; ( 'hrist wash- 
ing tlie Disciples' Feet, 249; Agony 
in (Janien, 257 ; Christ l)efore Pilate, 
273, 274; Cruclflxlon, three pictures 
of, 298. 299; Resurrection, 31G, 320; 
Ascension, .'^42. 

Tissot, James, illustrated Life of 
Christ, IG ; Annunciation to Z;icha- 
rias, 22; Annunciation, 2S; I)r(>am 
of Joseph, 30; Magi cu Itoute, 43; 
Sojourn in Egypt, 71 ; Mary looking 
for Jesus, 74 ; Christ led from Tem- 
ple, 79: TemptiUlon, 92; Discourse 
with Nlcodemus, 102 ; Call of Apos- 
tles, 108; Christ preaching from the 
Ship. 112; Christ healing the Demo- 
niac, two pictures, 114 ; Christ heal- 
ing the Sick, .several pictures of, 
117: Paralytic Healed, 120; Call of 
Matthew, 122; Miracle at Bethes- 
da, 12G; Man with Withered Hand 
Healed, 127; Healing of Centurion's 
Servant, 132; Raising Widow's Son 
at Nain, l.'W, i;J4; Feast in Mouse 
of Simon, 130 ; Parable of the S(.>wer, 
142; Enemy sowing Tares, 142; 
Christ stilling the Tempest, 145; 
Demoniacs of (iadara Healed, 14G; 
Christ raising Daughter of .lairns, 
14H; Christ and Woman touching 
Hem of his Carment, 152 ; Christ 
healing Two Blind Men, 152 ; (Uirist 
walking on Water, 155; Christ and 
Canaanite Woman, U'ui; Ten Ixjpers 
Cleansed, 173; Clhrist with Adid- 
teress, 174, 177; Restoration of Man 
born Blind, ls4 ; Prodigal Son, in 
series of pictures, 19S: Parable of 
Rich Man and Lazarus, 2(m; ; Parable 
of Pharisee ami Publican, 207 ; Christ 
and the Rich Vouug Man, 214 ; Christ 



healing Blind Man of Jericho, 218 ; 
Parable of Virgins, 238; Agouy in 
(iarden, 257. 

Titian, Tribute Money, 14, 234; Bap- 
tism, 86 ; Transflguration, 167 ; pic- 
tures of Christ and the Adulteres.s 
incorrectly attributed to, 170 ; Christ 
crowned with Thorns, two pictures 
of, 222, 279, 280, 2S1 ; Eccc Hoino, two 
pictures of, 222, 283 ; Ciirist bearinR 
the Cross, two i)ictui"es of, 222 ; En- 
tombment, 222, 312; I-Ast Supper, 
245 ; Ecce Homo, '2m ; Christ bearing 
the Cross, 290; Christ bearing the 
Cross, two pictures of, 291 ; Resur- 
rection, 31G, 320; Noli me Tangere, 
320 ; Supper at Emraaus, 333. 

Tura, Cosimo, Circumcision, 64. 

Turchi, l*resentatiou, 58. 

Uhde, Fritz von. Angel appearing to 
Shepherds, 40 ; Holy Night, 4K ; Ser- 
mon on Mount, 130; Christ l>lessiiig 
Little Children, 212; I>ast Supper, 
'245, 246 ; Supper at Emmaus, 335. 

Vecelli, Francesco, Transfiguration, 
107. 

Vedder, Ellhu, Enemy sowing Tares, 
142 ; Lazarus, 193. 

Velascpiez, Adoration of Shei>herd8, 
50; Christ with Martha ami Mary, 
1H2 ; Christ at Column, *278. 

Velde, Adrian van der. Good Sainari- 
tiin, 179. 

Veneziano, Antonio, Navicella attri- 
buted to, 153, 154 ; Clirist led to Cal- 
vary, 2SU; Women at Tomb, 323, 

324. 

Verestchagin, Crucifixion, .302. 

Verocchio, Baptism, 84, 85, 86; Unbe- 
lief of Thonuis, .•i37, .338. 

Veronese, Supper at Emmaus, 14; 
Adoration of Magi, 65 ; Baptism, 84, 
s<; ; Marriage at Cana, jh; ; Marriage 
at Cana, 97 ; Feast of Matthew, 122 ; 
Healing of Cent>irl(m's Servant, 1.31 ; 
three pictures of Feast in House of 
Simon, 137, 13S ; Christ Iwfore the 
House of .iairus, 1.52 ; (Jood Samari- 
tan, 179; Last Supper, 245; Clirist 
bearing the Cross, 291; Supper at 
Ennnaus. two pictures of, 3:53, 3,'J4. 

Vinci, Lebnardo da. Last Supper, 14, 
222, 240,241, 242, 245; Christ among 
Doctors incorrectly attrilmted to, 
74; Angels, HO; Resurrection attri- 
buted to, 310. 

Vivarini, Alvise, Resurrection, 3lK. 

Voenlns, Otto, (^all of Matthew, 122, 
12:5 ; R;ilsing of Lazarus, li»2. 

Volterra, Daniele da. Descent from 
( *ross. .304, 305, .'506, 307. 

Vriendt, .1. de, Christ raising Daugh- 
ter of .lairus, 149. 

WerfT. Adrian van der. Angel appejir- 
ing to Sheplierds, 3U ; Ecce Homo, 
284. 
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West, lioiijamin. riirlst hcalliiR the 
Sick, llti; JtaisillK «>f I^lZHHlS, i!t:t; 
(Christ hlessiiiK Kittlt> Cliildreii, 211, 
•212 ; Christ Kejocted. liM. 

WeydiMi, K<)K(»r van der, Aiinuiicia- 
tloii, 'JTi; Hirthof St.Iohn tho llait- 
tlHt, :fJ, M; Star appearing to thu 
Kllijrs, 41, 42 : rroseiitatloii, ntt ; Ad«>- 
rati<iii of MaKi, <»> ; Marriage at Cami 
attril)utcd to, U7. 

Wilson, Frederick, design for Clirist 



appearing to Magdalene, 320; de* 

sign for Supi)er at Kininaus, 3:{5. 
Wolf, Otto, Christ and the Adulteress, 

177. 
Wouvernian, Philip, Angel appearing 

to Sho|)herds, ;«», 4o ; Preacliing of 

St John the Haptist, hi. 

Zinnncrman, Christ among tho T>oc- 
t4irs,7.'>: Christ healing the Sick.llH. 

Znocaro, Ikiising Widow's Sou at 
Nahj, 132. 
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Aix-LA-('HAi'K.i>LK : EvaiiRelarium, 
!(>♦). 

A M I KNS — Cafhrf/rai : bas-relief on 
choir wall, 1«; sculpture*! facade, 
61 ; rara!)le of Ten Virgins, 2;«. 

Amsterdam — lipks Muaeum : Dutch 
series, 52 ; Christ with Martha and 
Mary, by V. M. L., 1H2. 

Antwkki'— r/<?/;r/i of Sf. Auflreiv: 
Carve*! wood pulpit, los. 
Cathedral : Van Dytrk's Crucifixion, 
;i02; Kul)ons's I^Jevation of tlie 
Cross, 'ilhi; Itubens's iH^scent from 
t!ie Cross, ;W7; (). Voenius's liais- 
ing of I^izarus, V,r>. 
MuAt'tim : VoeniussC'allof Mattliew, 
l'J2 ; liubens's Unbelief of Thiumis, 
330. 

Arkzzo: liarna's frescoes, 10. 

A S( • H A F F K X m u< ; — /. ilira nj ■■ E va n- 
gelariuin, IJX. 

Assist — S. Fra nrcuro : CJiotto's fres- 
coes, 9, 10, 46, 71) ; I^orenzettl's fres- 
coes, 221, 244. 

Al'GSHUurj— (iailtry: Tintoretto's 
Christ with Martha and Mary, 
l«ln. ; Passion series, l)y el<ier 
Holbein, 223. 

Baslk — MuHcutn : Passion paint ing 
by Hans Holbein, 22.J: Holbein's 
I-.ast Supper, 245; Ilon>ein's <lraw- 
IngS, '22:i, 2».5, 267, 274, JIU, 292. 

]}KKNF — i'athrdrnl : Parable of Vir- 
gins, 2:m». 

l\EyK\'KSTi) -- Cathrtlrai: Door, 5, 
265, 275, 2SH. 

BKRMN — iiallerij : 

Asi>ertini, Adoration of Shepherds, 
37. 

F. liassano. (lloo<l Samaritan, I7s. 

Botticelli. Enthroned Madonna. ><1. 

Cologne Si^hool panels, lo, 52, 167, 
1><7 n., 25S, 270, 3iH, 

De Craeyer, Sup|HT at Enunaus, 
:W4. 

Cranach, Christ and the Samari- 
tan Woman, la^; Feast in House 
of Simon, 13K; Agony in (Jarden, 
254. 

Younger Cranach, Christ washing 
the Disciples* Feet, 249. 

Cristus, Nativity, 37. 



Duccio, Nativity, 4.*>. 

Eeelchout, Presentation, GO n.; 
Daugliter of .lairus raised, 14><. 

Farinato, Presentation, i>8, 

Franz Franclcen II., Christ wash- 
ing Disciples' Feet, 250 ; Agony 
in Garden, 256. 

Gaddi, Nativity, 46. 

(ihirlandajo, Resurrection, 319. 

(i lotto's school, panel, 11. 

Koning,Call of Matthew, 121. 

LegentI of St. Lucy, 236. 

Mantegua, l*resentation, 58. 

Marconi, Christ and the Adulter- 
ess, 176. 

Mazzolino, Christ among Doctors, 
7H. 

Meldola, Unjust Steward, 203 ; La- 
borers in Vineyard, 216. 

Ouwater, Ualsing of I^zanis, 190. 

Palmezzano, Christ bewaring CYoss, 
291. 

Procaccinl, I>rcam of Joseph, 67. 

Kembrandt, Dream of Josepli, 68 ; 
Preaching of St John Baptist, 

81, 82. 

Uubens, Raising of T^zanis, 192. 

S<;haeufelein, I^st Supper, 245; 
Agony in (iarden. 2,54. 

Venetian, Christ and Peter on 
Water, 15.5. 

Attributed to da Vinci, Resurrec- 
tion. 316. 

Van der Weyden, triptych, .'K, .33 ; 
Star api>earing to Kings, 42. 
Biarritz : window, l»y Burne-Jones, 

98. 

BiR<inN'(;T<»N — Church: Ross(»tti 

memorial window, le.'J. 
BiRMiNiJHAM— .4r^ Gallery: Hoi- 

man Hunt's Finding of the Saviour 

in the Temple, 78. 
lUnjmyx — (iallery: L. CaracciV* 

Call of Matthew. 121; Gui<lo Re- 

ni's Pieta. 310. 
C/nirrh ttf S. (iioranni in Monte: 

C«»si's Ciill of James and John, 

no. 
BoRr;u Sax Sf.poi/'RO: Francesca*s 

Entomlnnent, 311 ; Francesca's 

Resurrection, 317. 
Boston — Central Conffre(/fftional 

Church: Stained window, 324. 
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Afiueiim of Fhir Arts : l>e la Croix's 
Pleta, 310 ; L'Hermittt*'s Supper at 
Kmmaus, ;J35 ; \V. M. Hunt's Prod- 
igal Son, UOI ; Perkins Collection 
of Miniatures, 340; Richardson 
Collection of Miniatures, 3x, 'mo. 

Trinity ("Inirrh: La Fargc's Christ 
and Nicodemus, loj; lia Farge's 
Christ and the Samaritan Woman, 

KK). 

^oviAH'.'sv.— Lihrnrij : Great Latin 
Psalter, 37. 

l^ovKi,¥.A— (Utthednil : Stained win- 
dow, U»7, -iCM). 

Brami'Ton: Burne-.J(mes*s window, 

BiiKsriA — .v. Afm: Tintoretto's 
Transfiguration, 1(17 ; (liulio Cam- 
pi's Clirist and tlie Adulteress, 
17»}, 
SS. \aznror (y/si : Titian^ Kesur- 
rection, :\'2o. 
Bnvav.H— I/ospitdl of St. Johns: 
Mending's Nativity. 47; Memling's 
Presentation, nu ; Memling's Ado- 
ration of Magi, (;r>. 
Bit r\s WICK - Cfiffirdral : Roman- 
esfiue frescoes, 4, 'i3<;. 
(iollenj ; Poussln's Annunciation to 
Shepherds, 40 ; Nicolas Moyaert's 
Call of Matthew, IJl". 
Bri'SSKLS — Museum : 

F. Barocci, Call of Peter and An- 
drew, 108. 
l)e Craeyer, Adoration of She])- 
herds, 50; Miraculous Draught, 
112. 
Van llemessen, Prodigal Son, 108. 
Mahuse, Feast in House of Simon, 

138 ; Raising of I^izarus, UK). 
Van Noort, Christ blessing Little 

Children. I'lo. 
Rubens, Christ bearing the Cross, 
291. 

CAKLsiirii K — JJIirarij : Evangela- 

rium. 230. 
CM^!iV.j. - Cafirn/ : Bassauo's Christ 

with Martha and Mary, isi. 
Castkjlion k itXHA>s\—Jloptistenj : 

Masolino's frescoes, 18, h4, 
Castlk Howard: (J. Bellini's Cir- 

cum(!islon, 52 ; A. Caracci's Resur- 

rection, 324. 
Ckrrkto (I I iiu — ^7* j/rt/i of San 

Lronanio : Terrji-cotta panels, 17, 

Chartrks — Catfiedntl : Twelfth 
century window, C, «l, 01, 330; 
Thirteenth century window, 95 ; 
Prodigal Son, 107, 198 ; Parable of 
Ten Virgins, 235. 

Chats WORTH : Giulio Romano's 
drawing, 53 n. 

Chehhirk (En«;land) — ^Vew Femj 
Church: Burne-Jones's window, 
113. 

Chicago — ^Vr. M. E. Stone^s Collec- 
tion : Vedder's Lazarus, 193. 



Ycrkes Collection : Rembrandt's 

Raising of Lazarus, V^l. 
CittA r>i Castki.lo : Giovanni della 

Robbia's bas-relief, 49. 
CittA dklla Pikvk: Perugino's 

Adoration of tlie Magi, 37, «»4. 
Cor.M AR — Museum : Passion series, 

22:j. 
Qo\.OiiSK— Cathedral : Dombild, 23, 

25, fill. 
Cortona — Church of (ie»u: Fra An- 

gelico's Amumciaiion, 26. 
Crkmona — ( fithedral ■ Frescoes by 

Romanino and pupils, 12, 13, 78, 

202, 31(>. 

Darmstadt — Museum : Hofmiinn's 

Christ talven Captive, 2(51. 
Dktroit— .s7../o/</i'«; Mosaic reredos, 

324. 

Dijon: Broederlam's altar-piece, 39, 

f)8. 

Drksdkx— Call fry: 

Attributed to Bonifazio, Raising 

of Lazarus, 1JH». 
Brueghel, Jan, Christ preaching 

from Ship, 112. 
Brueghel, Peter, Preaching of St 

John Baptist, 81. 
Correggio. Xott/', 49. 
Cranach's school. Preaching of 

St. John Baptist, 81 ; Christ and 

Adulteress, 177 ; Christ blessing 

Little ChiMren, 200. 
Dietrich, C. W. K., Christ healing 

the Sick, 115 ; Adoration of Shep- 
herds, 51. 
Diirer, Crucifixion, 302. 
Eeckhout, Presentiition, fio. 
Farlnato, Present^ition, 58. 
Feti, Good Samaritjin, 178; Lost 

Sheep, 105; Laborers In Vine- 

yanl. 215. 
Fleming (unknown), Christ and 

Peter on Water, 155. 
Francia, Adoration of Magi, 66; 

Baptism, 86. 
Franz Francken IL, Christ and 

Adulteress, 177. 
De Gelder, P'cce Homo, 284. 
Hofmann, Christ among Doctors, 

75; Christ and A<lult<;ress, 177. 
Jordaens, Prodigal Son, 100. 
Von Kiigelgen, Prodigal Son, 199. 
Copy after f^otto, Christ and 

Adulteress, 176. 
Mazzolino, Ecce Homo, 283. 
Mengs, Dream of Joseph, 29, 30. 
Kubens, Prodigal Son, 199. 
Rubens school, Christ asleep In 

Tempest, 144. 
Steen, Marriage at Cana, 98. 
Sul)leyras, Feast in House of Si- 
mon, 139. 
Swabian, Presentation, .54. 
Tintoretto, Christ and Adulteress, 

176. 
Titian, Christ and Tribute Money, 

234. 
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TurchI, Presentation, 58. 
Veronese, Marriapie at Cana, 07 ; 

Healing of Centurion's Servant, 

l.'Jl; CJood Saniaritiin, 17U; Suik 

i)er at P^mmaus^.i^. 
AVouvemian, Angel appearing to 

Sliei)her(ls, 40 ; Preacliing of St. 

tlolin Itaptist, M>. 
DvnLis—TriuUt/ i'ollcge: Boolt of 
Kells, 88, 89. 

Fahkiano— .v. Maria del Mrrcnto' 

IJorgognonc's Flagellation, 278. 
Fkkhaka— (iallcry : (rarofalo's Rais- 
ing of Laziirus, 190. 
Fl< >R K N( ' K — Academ y : 

Fra Angelieo's panels, 11, 14. 52, 
<;s, 7r., %, 167, 187, 228, 240, 244, 
248. 2<M), 263, 265, 266, 267, 276, 288. 
291, .'m8, 314, 316, 3*22 ; Descent 
from Cross, 30(J. 
tli Cretli, Adoration of Shepherds, 
49. 

da Fabriano, Adoration of Magi, 

57, 6^}. 
Ga<idi, altar-i)iece, 312. 
Attributed to (laddi, panels, 11,76, 

167, 187 n., 316. 
(ihirlandajo. Adoration of Sheiv 

herds, 49. 
Filippo Lippi, Annunciation, 24 n. 
JVrugino, Agony in Cardcn, 255. 
Verocehio, Baptism. 86. 
Bdjttistvn/' Embroidered cope, 22. 

."{4. 
llhiberti's gate, 11, 25, 76, jhi, i.^^, 

167, 240, 248, 260, 288, 315, 3ir», 

317 n. 
Andrea Pisano's gate, 17, 21, 22, 

32, 35. SI, 84. 85, W. 

Silver devant-autel, 17. 
(fnn-rh o/thrCarmhu: Masaccio's 

frescoes, 172. 
Couarri'dlorlo deJht Quietr: (Jlo- 
vanni della Kobbia's rnbelief of 
Thomas. XiH. 
>'. <nn'r: (Jiottesciue Cenaeolo, 244. 
Jiiiroiizrffi (hajK'l : (iaddl's fres- 
coes, .'is, 42. 
I'rnizzi i'hdjifl: (I lotto's fres- 
coes, 18, 22, 3.'). 
liinitrrini (liapt'l : (iiovanni 
da Mihmo's frescoes, i:m">, 181, 
1S7. 
Sfirrlslii : Crucinxion, 289. 
Diiomo: Luca della IJobbia's bas- 
reliefs, 31S, :j41. i 
F<»n,tiiihiij J/of<j,i/(fl : (iliirlandajo's 

Adoration of Magi. 37. 265. 
s. Lorntzn . Filippo fiipi)i's Annun- 
ciation, 24 n. 
J.niin Ilium Lihrari/: Syriac (Jos- 

pel. 294. 
.S'. Mttri'o : 
Fra Anirclico's frescoes, 26, 128, 

167, 26(1. .5(12, :J22, .T23. 

Ghirlandajo's I^st Supper, 244. 
•S". Mtn'ni MtnUlrlPmi dri Pazzi : 
Pcrugino's Crucifixion, iioo. 



(hjnl Santi: Ghirlandajo's Last 

Supper, 244. 
.v. Ottofrio : Last Supper, 244. 
Or San Michelc : Veroechio's 

bronze, .338. 
Pitt I Gallery: 

Bartolomnieo, Deposition, 310. 

C'igoli, Ecce Homo. 28(;. 

Dolci. Agony in Garden, 256. 

Feti, Lost Sheep, 195 ; Laborers in 
Vineyard, 215. 

Ghirlandajo, Adoration of Magi, 
r»5. 

Perugino, altar-piece, 46; Deposi- 
tion, 310. 

del Sarto, Annunciation, 26. 
Jiirrardi I Palace: Benozzo Goz- 

zoli's frescoes, 65. 
San Salri : A. del Sarto*s,'Last Sup- 

l>er, 242. 
Sealzo Monastery : Andrea del Sar- 

to's frescoes, 19. 21, 32. 80. 
S. Maria iXotella: (ihirlandajo's 

frescoes, 18, 21, .32, 36, 81, 85. 
Sftaniit/i ChajK'l: Antonio Vene- 

ziano's fresco, 163, 223, 224, 280, 
297, 326. 
Vffizi Gallery: 

Angelico, Naming of St. John 
Baptist, 36. 

Bartolonnneo, Circumcision, .'iS. 

Bassano, Christ with Martha and 
Mary, 181. 

lionifazio I L. Cenaeolo, 244, 24.'>. 

liotticelli, Atloration of Magi. r>5. 

Attributed to Botticelli, Annun- 
ciation, 26. 

Botticini, Christ and Samaritan 
Woman, l(M{. 

Chimenti, Call of Matthew, 121. 

di Credi, Noli me Tangere, .329. 

Diirer, A<loration of Magi, 65. 

Froment, triptych, i:i6, 149, 193. 

(ihirlandajo. Adoration of Magi, 

(liotto, Agony in Garden, 2.W. 

Fili])po Lippi, Adoration of Magi, 
(;5. 

Mantegna, Circumcision, 52; As- 
cension, .342. 

Monaco, Adoration of Magi, C4. 

Savoldo, Transfiguration, 168. 

Srhaeufelein, Christ and Peter on 
Water, 15.5. 

After Tintoretto, Marriage at 
Cana, 97. 
P'oLK JNo — SS. Annunzlaia : Pcru- 
gino's Bai)tism»87. 
FjcankkoKT — Stadel Institute: ]»as- 

sion alUir-piece by elder Holbein, 

223. 
F HUM n\u\— Cathedral : Parable of 
the Virgins, 23.5, 

(;af.ta : Marble column, 5, 83, 2,39, 240, 

275, 295. 31.5, .321, 33<>. 
GoiDA (Holland) — St. Jan's Kerk. 
V.'ui .Noord's window, 34. 
Crabeth's window, 128. 
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HA(Ji:k — Miisrum : Keinbrandt's 

l*re.s»Mitatioii, r.o. 
H.\Mi'.ii«<: — //ftKjtifitf : Ovcrbcek's 

Ai^ony in the (ijirden, 'jr>7. 
llAMl'SllIKK (K><;lam)) — Christ 

< 7* ttrrfi : lias-relief, aii. 
HamttoS CoruT: Fraiieia's liap- 

tisin, HO; IJassaiio's Feast in tlie 

House of Simon, 13x. 
HiLDKsiiKiM — Cathnirnl : Bronze 

doors, f). 
Hoi'ToN — Chnrrh : Burne - Jones's 

staine<l winiiow, .'{•-'(•. 

I N( ; K Lii K I M — ^ 7< ii rth . Kreseoes, 4. 

Li':i<;ii CoiKT (lUnsrdiJ: Ituhens's 

(•lirist and tlie A(i\ilt«'n'ss, 177. 
LkiI'ZH; — Mx^iiim: \'on riide's 

Clirist blessiuK Little Children, -".'. 
LlVKicl'<M)t, -Mitsrian: Holbein's 

Prodigal Son, !'.»«. 
L(»I)I (hni'vh ttf Utr Inrnrunohi : 

nor;ioj?noni''s l*n;sentation, r>s. 
London - .i]ish // llonsr ; Correjigio's 

A;iony in tlie <;ardrn, *J')7. 

li. Ill it. ■<! Hi's CitUtrlinii : PuCt'io'S 

.Mira«Mil<)ns Draniihl of FisJK^s, iKi. 

Jafopo rMdliiiiN sketeh-book, IJ. 
Michael An^relo's drawing's, isx. 
ILms H<dbeinN Passion cartoons, 

Ivory tablet, '2\H. 

Cottonian psalter, :vi\. 

I'salt'M- of Kin^j Athclstan, 341. 
Dnrrfif strr llonsr : TJIltoretto's 

Kaisin^ of Lazarus, liMi. 
(irosmntr dullmi: Claude Lor- 
raine's Sermon oii the Mount, i;;<». i 
Ltijliniil ('n//rrfi(tn: P'ord Madox 

nrown's Entombment. .'514. 
3//'. />// Afntiif's Colli it ion : Perujii- 

no's Crueifixion, :m\, ;»ij. 

South h'l nshn/fon .\/ii.srnm : Hapha- 

ei's cartoon. Miraculous l)rauj;ht 
of Fishes, 1H». 
Nfitiomil (inllrnj : 

Hassano, Cleans! nj; Temple, loO; 

(lood Samaritan, 17s. 
lU'Ilini, Aj^ony in (larden. *jri4, 255. 
lJottie»'lli, AdoratiiMi of Mapi, 05; 

Nativity. «w;. 
Brown. Christ washlnR Peter's ■ 

Feet, J^l. 
Cima, rnbelief of Thomas, .3.38. 
('orrej^u:io, Kcee Homo, 2w; : copy of 

C(Mnej;gij), A^ony in (;arden.2.57. 
East lake, Christ weeping over 

Jerusalem, 'IM. 
Fal)ritius, Birth of John liaptist, 

.34. 
Ferraresc school, (.'enacolo, 240, 

'244. 
Fllipjm Lippi, Annunciation, 24 n. 
Luini, Christ among Doctors, 74. 
Mantegna, A., Agony in (Jarden, 

25«;. 
Mantojnia, F., KesurrectiOD, 318 ; 



Christ appearinp; to MaRdalcne, 

32«, 329. 

Melloni, AValk to Emmans, 331, 

332. 
Moc«?tto, Massacre of Innocents, 

72. 

Perugino, alUir-plece, 44*. ; Baptism 

H7. 

del Piombo, liaising of Lazaru.s, 
iss. 

Kend)randt, Adoration of Shep- 
herds. 50; Christ and Adulter- 
ess, 177. 

liembrauilt school, Christ bless- 
ing Little Childn-n, 2iu. 

liichmond, Christ and Samaritan 
\V<»man. Km;. 

Kossetti, K(;ee Ancilla Dondni, 2s. 

.SignorcIIi, Adoration of Shei>- 
herds, 37, 4'.i ; Cireunn'ision, 54. 

Lo Spagiia. .Agony in (Jarden, 2.V>. 

TeniiM's, Hieh Man and Lazarus, 

2(Mi. 

Tintoretto, Christ washing Disci- 
ples' Feet, 2»'.». 

Titian. Noli me Tangere, 32(;. 

V<'las(|uez, Adoration of Shep- 
herds, .*»0; Christ with Martha 
and Mary, ls2; Christ at Column, 
27S, 
Xorthin'oftk Cot tret ion : Craiiach's 

Christ blessing Litth' Chihlren, 

20'.>. 

iS7. rrti r's (Vere St.): Burnt"-. lones's 
Christ and the Samaritan Woman, 
km;. 
Sntliri'lnnit t'.nllrrif : Murillo's Pro- 
(ligal Son, joi. 

LoNi<;o— .s'. Ftrnut: Moretto's Mar- 
riage at Cana, !m;. 

LoiiKTo: Lotto's Christ and the A<lul- 
t cress, I7r.. 

Li itK( K —Cnthnlriil : Mending's al- 
tar-piece, 24, :5K;. 

LrrcA : Pisano's l»as-relief, .".or.. 

LroVNO — S. Mtiriit Onfti Ainfvti : 
Luini's Crueitixiou, 20h, ;;ii. 

LVNriii;ri:<;, \ \.--St. I'mirs : Herc- 
dos, .'hJ.'). 

Lyons — Mnsmni : .Jouvenet's F'east 
in House of Simon, l.'Ji>; Perugino's 
Ascension, .".41. 

Maimmd— Prfffto Cattrni : 

Correggio, Christ api)earing to 

.Magdalene, .'{jr., ;{2s. 
Van Dyck. P.etrayal. 2»n. 
.Fuanes, Cross Bcjiring, 201. 
Memling, Presentation, 51>. 
Mengs, Adoration of Shepherds, 5n. 
Murillo, Adoration of Snopherds. 

5(»n.; Pnxligal Son, 19H. 
Bomano, Lo Spasimo, 21K>. 
Iiul)ens, Ad(»ration of Magi. 6fi ; 

Supper at Kmmaus. .'m. 
Titian, Kcce Homo, 2H(; ; Cross 

Bearing, 20i. 
Veronese, Healing of Centurion's 

Servant, 131. 
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MANCIfKSTKR — >^r/ Scfioof : BUHIC- 

Jones's water -color, 66; East- 
lake's Christ blessiiiK Little CMiil- 
<lreii, '211. 
Makskilles: Copy of Le Sueur's 
Christ with Martha and Mary, lHi>. 
Maimii Ciii'NK, V\. — Sf. Mark's: 

Window, XiTu 
Mki'iii.ix : Kul)ens's Miraculous 
Drauglit of Fishes, 112, 155. 
Church of St. John: Kubens's Adora- 
tion of Magi, ♦><>. 
Milan — Amhnmniui : Savoldo's 
Transfiguration, HW. 
Arrhlfiffhop'H Palace: Tintoretto's 
Christ and the Adulteress, 176. 
Mkzzauata (near Boloj^na) — 
Church: (ialasso Galassi's fres- 
coes, IJO, i*jr>, 222. 
Brcra Hallery : 
Bassano, Christ with Martha and 

Mary, 181. 
L. Caracci, Clirist and the Canaan- 

ite Woman, 163. 
Signorelli, Flagellation, 276, 277. 
Veronese, Marriage at Cana, 97 ; 
Feast in House of Simon, l.w. 
Cathedral: Ivory book cover, 42, 

152, 273. 
S. .yf aria (Idle Crazic: Da Vinci's 

Last Supper, 242. 
Chicsa del Monastero Mafjfjlftre : 

Lulni's fresco, 27x. 
MorelN Collection : Moretto's Christ 
and Samaritan Woman, 105. 
MohPK — Cathedral: Axel Ender's 

Women at Tomb, 325. 
MoNKKAi.K— Cathedral: Twelfth 
century mosaics. 6, 21, 22, ;m», 42, 

6H, 76,1*1. UH, 127. 132, 147, 161, 173, 
23J>, 21)2,304, 311, 315, 326, ;m\. 

Month Santax(;ki.o — .sv. Michael : 

Bnmze doors,21, .38,67, 71, 321. 
Mt. Sivai — .S7. Catharine's Monan- 

tenj : The Transfiguration, nw;. 
Munich — Gullery: 

Bassano. Christ with Martha and 
Mary, ini. 

Botticelli, Deposition, 310. 

Brueghel, Jan, Preaching of .John 
Baptist, 81 ; Clirist i)reacliing 
from Sliip, 112. 

Cranach, Christ and the Adulter- 
ess, 117. 

After Van Dyck, Christ and Lame 
Mail. 12C.. 

Iloibi'lii. Keisheim altar-piece, 223. 

IIontlKUst, Prodigal Son, iii8. 

Filippo Lippi, Annunciation, 24 n. 

Pcnurlncsniie Baptism, 87. 

Poussin, Pieth, 310. 

Kembrsindt, Adoration of Shej)- 
herds, 'lO; Descent from Cross, 
:u)7. 

Scbacufclcin. Christ and Peter on 
Water, 155. 

SchatTucr, Presentation, 58. 

Sillaer, Christ blessing Little Chil- 
dren, 210. 



Le Sueur, Christ with Martha and 

Mary, 182. 
Teniers, Prodigal Son, 199. 
Titian, Christ crowned with 

Thorns, 280. 
Van der Werff, Ecce Homo, *2M. 
Van der Weyden, Presentation, 

59 ; Adoration of Magi, 65. 

Naples — S. Chiara : Giotto^ fresco, 
157. 

aallery: A. Caraccl's Plet&, ,310; 
Meldola's Christ before Pilate, 
275. 

.V. deroliminl: Giordano's Cleans- 
ing of the Temple, IW. 
ywMBViUi — stadtkirchc: I^ Cra- 
nach's Christ blessing Little Chil- 
dren, 209. 
New Youk— Church of the Ascrn- 
nion: Stained window, 324; La 
Farge's fresco, 342. 

Church of tf^e Incarnation: La 
Farge's fresco, 66. 

.SY. Lukc'tt J/oftpital: Window, 116. 

MctrojtolitanArt daUery : Hubens's 
Return to Nazareth, 79. 

Church of Heavenly Rest: Stained 
window, 238. 

Mr. Adolph Strauss's Collection : 
E. Dubufe's Prodigal Son, 199. 

St. Thomas : Ia Farge's fresco, .324. 

Church of the Trau^fifjnration : 
Kcredos, 169. 
NiKEMBERO— .SVoi LorcHz : Adam 
Krafft's Ciborium, 226. 

.SY. Sehaidus: Parable of the Vir- 
gins, 235. 

OnERZELL — r/iTirc/i of St. Georffe: 
tenth century frescoes, 4, 113, 118, 
132, 144, 147, 187. 

OxY\nu^— Ejcter College: Hume- 
Jones's taiHJstry, 66. 

Padua — Arena Chajwl : Giotto's fre.s- 
coes, 9. 14, 46. 57, 68. 76. 8,5, 96, 167, 
187, 221, 228, 231, 2:12, 240, 247, 248, 
254 n., 26(», 2W, 264, 2lV», 267, 280, 288. 
297. ;i08, 316, .TJ6, 340. 

Ereniitani Cha/)*'l : Mantegua'S Call 
of James and John, 108. 

Caihry: Padovanino's Christ and 
the Adulteress, 176. 
Pa HIS — Lou ere : 

Bonifa/io 1 f., Itaising of f^zarus, 

19<». 

Borgognone. Presentation, 5k. 
Bourdon, Christ blessing Little 

Ciiildren, 210. 
Caracci, A., Adoration of Shep. 

herds, 50 ; Resurrection, 320. 
Champaigne, Feast in Hou.se of 

Simon, 1.39. 
di Credi, Noli me Tangere, 329. 
Drouais, Christ and the Canaanlte 

Woman, 163. 
Fabriano, Presentation, 57. 
German Marriage at Cana, 97. 
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Guerciiio, Kaisin^ of Lazarus, 100. 

JouveiH't, Miraculous Drau^lit of 
Fishes, U'j; Clirlst iK'alinj? the 
Sick, 115; Feast lu House of Si- 
mon, i:{!>; Christ with Martha 
liiul Mary. 182 ; Kaisinj; of Laz- 
arus, vxi. 

l^)tto, Christ aiKl the Adulteress, 
17«;. 

Luliii, Nativity, .'$7. 

ManteKua, C'ruciflxlon, -JDO. .'Jls. 

Maz/olino, Christ preaehluK from 
the Ship, ll'j. 

Morales, Christ heariJi;; the Cross, 
2U1. 

Murillo, A^ony in Ganlen, •2rA'>. 

Talma, Adoration of Slu^phrrds, 
.'{7. 

Foussin, Christ and the Adulter- 
ess, 177 ; Christ healin«;thc lUind 
Men of .Icricho, -Jls. 

Kapliael, <lra\vin}r, ;uo. 

l{eml»randt. Good Samaritan, 170; 
Supper at Knunaus, ;!.'J4. 

LVni. Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman, H»'». 

liihera, Adoration of Sheidierds, 

r.(i. 
Komano. Cirfumclsion, r»n. 
Kuheiis, Tribute Money, 'J.U. 
Salviati, i:nl>elief of Tfionias, :aK. 
i-o Sna^na, Adoration of Shep- 

herils, 40. 
Steenwyek, Christ with Martha 

and Mary, Im'. 
Suhleyras, Feast in House of Si- 

moil, lao. 
Le Sueur. Fla^'ellation, 'J7S. 
Teniers, Frodipil Son. los. lOO. 
Titian, Christ crowneil with 

Thorns, jw); Kidotidiment, 'MJ. 
Veronese, Marriai;e at Cana, or.; 
Feast in House of Simon, l.'.H: 
Christ l)earln« the Cross, 'JOl ; 
Supper at Kmmaus. :u{4. 
Lurpinlnnmi (inllfrii : Tanner's 
Kalsln^ of Lazarus,' lO.'J. 
Parma —.v. Cioramii KniHt/rlistn : 

Correjipio's fresco, :;v2, 
PANsirAN<;r.K(HF.HTs): A.delSarto's 
Laborers In the Vineyard. 'Jir>, 'Jir>. 
PKHr(;iA — (nmiiio: Pe'ruj^luo's fres- 
coes. 4«, ir,s. ;!is. 
Gnlterij : r.onli^li's Adoration of 
Ma^i. r,.{. 
PeruKli»o, two l)a])tisms. w;, h7; 
alt^ir-piece, ir.s. 
VuxuwnA.vww Arnflftny o/" Hue 
Arts : West's Christ K6jeeted, 284. 
Chiirrh of St. Janus: Has-rellef of 

Call of .Fames aiul John, no. 
Pmnsiitran'm I/ospitnl .- liepliea of 
West's Christ heallnp; the Sick, 
116. 
Mr. John }V<i)ntinokrr\'s ('olfpciion : 
Munkacsy's Christ before Pilate, 
275. 
PlEN'ZA —Convent of S. Anna: Baz- 
zl's fresco, 15K. 



PrsA — Cathedral: John of HoIo{nia*s 
door, 24, 80 ; NiccolA Pisano's iml- 
l)it, 4«, m. 

PisTo.iA: (ilovanni PIsano's pulpit, 
(>1. 

INKMJir.ONSI — X. Lnrrhr.>ie: (ierluo 

da PIstoja's frescoes, 15X. 
VllATu— /'if re: Flllppo Llppl's fres- 
coes, 10. .'^2, 81. 

ItAVKNNA - - .S'. Aftolfinnre, \uoro: 

mosah's. 2. llo, no, 121, I4r>, 150, 

HU:, 1K7, 2(t7, 210, 2.J0, 2,'>H, l'7.J, 2X7, 

2HS, ;{21. 
Cnthtflraf : Throuc of P.ishop Max- 

Imian. 2, :n, (;<•., Ki, 1(»4,157; the liai». 

tism, KJ. 
Church of S. Maria in porta faori : 

CJIott«*sque Call of Matthew, 121. 
Ki;< AXATI - X. Maria so^aa M,r- 

ranti: Lotto's Aniumciation, 2<;, 



2;. 



Mtniiripio : Lorenzo Lotto's Trans- 
tiguralion, Hm. 
KllKiMs— Cattail ral : Statues of Ten 

Virgins. 2.'{r>. 
\U)y\\'. - Itarhrrini Caf/rrt/ : Diirer'S 
Christ anionpthe Doctors, 74; copy 
of Lotto's Christ and the Adulter- 
ess, I7r.. 

llortflasr Catlrnj: Houlfazlo's Re- 
quest of the Mother of James and 
John, 2l»; : (;uercino's PnxliKal 
Son, 201 ; itaphael's p:ntond)ment, 
312. 

IloruJase I'ifla : VAivly sarcophajjus, 
200 n. 

St. Catirtus: Hible of St. Paul, .'MO. 

Cataronilt of S. Atjmsv: fresco of 
Christ and LameMan, no. 

i'ataromlt ftf S. Callisto : frcsco of 
Christ and Lame Man, 110; fresco 
of Multiplication of Loaves. 15«». 

Catfirontl/ of S. Ponfianus: fresco 
of Haptisni, s2. 

Crnatenj of SS. .Marrrllino e Pie- 
fro: fresco of Adoration of Maj;l, 
r.2 ; fresco of Marriage at Cana, 04 ; 
fresco of Multiplication of 1/oaves, 
157. 

Crnattni of SS. Trasone r Safar' 
nino: fresco of Multiplication of 
l^oav("S, 1»;.".. 

Corsini Caf/mj: Ifibera's Tribute 
M(uicy, 172; Kocco Marconi's 
<'hrist and the Ailulteress, 170. 

Ctthiriilinn of S. Ctrilia: fresco of 
.Adoration of Magi, 02; fresco ol 
Multiplication of Loaves, IC'J; 
frcsco of Kaising of Lazarus, 180. 

Ihnia fiatlrry : Filippo LIppi's An- 
nunciation. 24 n.; Mazzolino's 
Massacre of Innocents, 72. 

St. John Latcran . Sacchi's pictures, 
10. 

/.atrran .^^usel^m : Bas-rellef of a 
sarcophagus, 124. 

S. Lorenzo in Lueina . Guide Keni*s 
Crucifixion, 302. 
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*S'. Luiffl de' Fran/'rsei: Caravaj?- 

gio's Call of Matthew, 121. 
S. Maria degli AtujeU: Carlo Ma- 

ratta's liaptLsm, 84. 
S, Maria Maggiore : Mosaics, 21, 56, 

61. 
S. Maria del Prcsepio : Mosaics, 56. 
St. Patd\s American Episcopal 

Church : Buriie- Jones's mosaics, 

24 n., 47. 
St. Peter's : Giotto's mosaic, 153. 
.V. Pietro in Montorio : Del Piombo's 

Flagellation, 278. 
Sistinc Chapel : 

Botticelli, Temptation, 12, 90. 

Ghirlandajo, Call of the Apostles, 
and the Kesnrrection, 12, 107 . 

PcTUgino, Cliarge to Peter, 12. 

Pinturicchio, Baptism, 12, 87. 

Koselli, Sermon on the Mount, 12, 
118, 12t», 130; Cenacolo, 244. 
Sjyida (iaflerif: Com of Lotto's 

C.'hrist and tlie Adulteress, 176. 
aS. Teodoro : Mosaics, ;i30. 
Trinita de' Monti: Volterra's I)e- 

sc^ent from the Cross, 306, 307. 
Vatican Gallery : 

Guercino, Unbelief of Thom:is, 
330. 

MurlJlo, Adoration of Shepherds, 
50 n. 

Perugino, Resurrection, 318. 

Kai)hael, Foligno Madonna, 81 ; 
Transflguratlon, 168, 16i>. 
Vatican Palace: 

(Loggie) Kaphael's frescoes, 85, 
240. 

(Camera dell' Incendio) Perugi- 
no's Temptation, 01. 

(Camera della Vltii della Madon- 
na) Pinturicchlo's Resurrection, 

31l>. 

(Lil)rary) Menologium, 8. 37, ««'., 

292 ; Greelt MS., 76 ; l^ltiu New 

Testament, 118, 204 ; Latin MS., 

247; Greek MS., 251. 

R( ) r K N' — Museu ni : Perugi no's Baiv 

tism, 86. 
Roxuruv, Mas.^. — Walnnt Airnue 
(Imrvh : Stained window, 320. 

Santa Vunw— Church : Andrea 
tlella Rot)i)ia's l)as-relit'f, 84. 

Sakonno— r/<f/rr//.- Luini's Christ 
among the l)<M!tors, 78. 

S(Iiklkin<;k\, WruTKMiiKin; — .s7. 
Aj'm : l-'ri'sco of Adoration of 
Magi, r.3. 

Skns (dthfdral : Stjihied window, 
lt»7. 

Skvim.k — Caridad: Murlllo's Feed- 
ing Five Thousand, 159. 
Mnscinn : Murlllo's Adoration of 
Shepherds, ta) n. 

S. (Jk.mi(;nan<) : Bama's frescoes, 10. 

SiKXA : Hazzi's Resurrection, 316. 
(hurt'h of S. Affostino: Mattco dl 
(iiovanin's Massacre of Innocents, 
72. 



CathedraJ : Piis-reliefs on font, 17, 
45, 84. 

Library: 
Liberale da Verona's miniature, 
89 ; 128, 140, 164, 173, 178, 196, 203, 
207, 215, 234. 
Girolamo da Cremona^ minia- 
tures, 166, 173. 

S. Maria del Serrl : Mattco di (Gio- 
vanni's Massacre of Innocents, 72. 

OjHra del J/uoino : Duccio's Passion 
series, 220, 228, 240, 248, 252, 254, 
2<M), 262, 265, 266, 268, 269, 270, 271, 
274, 276, 280, 288, 304, 306, 311, 316, 
322, 3'23, 326, 330, 337. 

Spkllo: Pinturicchlo's frescoes, 49, 

76. 
St. Pktkksbuko— 77ic Jfennitage: 
Bassano, Clu-ist with Martha and 

Mary, 181. 
Bassano, L., Agony In Garden, 

254, 256. 
Bonlfazlo III., Adoration of Shei>- 

herds, 50. 
Botticelli, Adoration of Magi, 65. 
Bnnii, Agony in (>arden, 258. 
CaraccI, A., Christ appearing to 

the Holy Women, 329. . 
Van Dyck, Unbelief of Thomas, 

339. 
Van IvCyden, Christ healing Blind 

Man of Jericho, 218. 
Maratta, Adoration of Shepherds, 

50. 

Miranda, Baptism, 85. 
Murillo, Adoration of Shepherds, 
50 n. 

Orrente, Christ feeding tlie Multi- 
tude, 159. 

Piombo, Christ bearing the Cross, 
291. 

Rembrandt, Prodigal Son, 201 ; T^ 
borers In Vineyard, 216; after 
Rembrandt, Descent from Cross, 
307. 

Rosa, Prodigal Son, 199. 

Rubens, Feast in House of Simon, 
i:}8. 

Titian, CHirist bearing the Cross, 
291. 
i>Tii\t<iiiR<r — Cathedral : Stitues of 

T(*n Virgins, 235. 

St. I'ltUAN AL1.A CAFFABEJ.LA : FrCS- 
coes, 5. 42, 247. 

ToiK^i'AV: Bume-Jones's Nativity, 
47. 

Torus— Museum: Mantegna's Res- 
urrection, 318. 

Trnix— <! oiler ii : 

Brueghel, Christ preaching from 

the Ship, 112. 
Memllng. Passion picture, 223. 
Veronese, Feast In the House of 
Simon, 137, 138. 

VlUMSO — Oratorio della Con/rater- 
nith di S. Oioi'<tnni : San Seve- 
rino's frescoes, 18, S2, 34, 8L 
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Varaia.o — S. ^f aria dclle Grazie : 
Ferrari's frescoes 13. 14, 08, 78, 

240, -'49. L'.W, 282, 308, 314. 31«;. 
Savro Monte: CliaiHJls, 13, 147, 2C2, 
2r)l», 270, 21)2. 
Vknick — Arnfhmy : 

Busaiti, Call of James and John. 

108 ; altar-piece, 2r><>. 
Bassano, L., Kaisin^ of Lazarus, 

IHX. 

Itonifazio, Feast of Dives, 204. 
Honifa/io, IL, Christ and riiilii). 






Cajiliari, Christ before Pilate, 27r>. 
Carpa<'cio. Presentation, T>x. 
Cinia, Unbelief of Tlionuis, ;J3S. 
Feti, I'arable of Sower, 140. 
Marconi, Deposition, 3o;». 
Marziale, Sui>per at Knnnaus, 

Padovanino, Marriaj;e at Cana, 

07. 
Pahna, Christ and Canaanile AVo- 

nian, Mvi. 
Pennachi, Transflj;urati<»n. 107. 
Tlnttiretlo, Cluist and the Adul- 
teress. ir.7 ; Crucifixion, 20s. 
Veronese, Feast of Mattliew, 122. 
,s'. <'ossi(nio: Tintoretto's Crueitix- 

ion, 21>8. 
Corn r A/n.«'ttm : Jiellinl's Trans- 

li^n ration, 107. 
Jhirttl Piilitrr: lionifazio's Cleans- 
ing of the Temple. 1(m>. 
S. iiior'jht MiK/(/hnr : Tintoretto's 

Last Supper, 244. 
.S'. (iloninni hi Ilrat/ora : Ciina's 
Paptism. sr>; Vivarini's Pesur- 
reetion, Mx. 
,s. Marro : Twelfth century mosaics, 

220, 2H2, 20r». 

.S\ Affiria thlhi fifth: iMoretto's 
Feast in the House of Simon. i;{7. 

.V. Mtirld (Irllv Satutr: Tintoretto's 
Marriage at C;ina, 07. 

.S'. Mario Mtitrr Domini: P>onlfa- 
zio's C«*nacoh), 24r». 

.V. Paolo : Tintoretto's Last Supper, 
244. 

.S'.s'. Prottisiit f (hrvnsio: Tinto- 
retto's Last Supper, 244. 

Svuola S. Rocco: Tintorett(>'s series 

14, 52, 54, (Ki. 08, 84, 8*;, 01, iJi"*, ir»x, 

190, 240, 244, 257, 274, 2h2, '1K\, 21H), 

21)9, 310, .{-JO, .'1-42. 
S. Salvatttrr : 

Carpaccio, altar-piece, 3.'t.'{. 

Titian, TninsliKn ration. 107. 

F. Vecelli, Translijiuratlon. 107. 
Sfminario: Filii)pino I^ippi's Christ 

and Samaritan Woman, 105; 

Noli me Tan^ere, .".20. 
S. Stt'fnno: Tintoretto's Last Sup- 

per,'244. 



Vf.rna : Andrea della Robbia's bas- 
relief, 341. 

Vkkoxa*^ Gallery: Morando's Pas- 
sion series, 222, 290, 308; Christ 
washing the Disciples' Feet, 249 ; 
Unbelief of Thomas, :W7. 
S. Zcno : door of, 5, 203, 275, 288. 

Vic (Indre et Loire) — CAwrcA : 
Twelfth century frescoes, 4. 

VicK.vzA — .v. Corona: (liovanni 
Peliini's Baptism, 85. 
J'ftlazzo l.osrhi: (liorj^ione's Cross- 
bearing, 201. 

ViMNNA- Allnrtina Gallmj: 

Castiglione, Annunciation Ut Sheiv 

herds, 40. 
Diirer, (ireen Passion, 224. 
Jirlrcderr Gal/eri/ : 
Bartolommeo, Presentation, 57. 
Basaiti, Call of James and John, 

lOH. 

Bassano, Cleansing; Temple, 100; 
Sower. 142. 

Bassano,.!., (Jood Samaritan. 178; 
Feast of Dives. 2(»4. 

liatoni, Prodlj?al Son, 2oi. 

Biliverti, Christ and tlie Samari- 
tan AVoman, Kk;. 

Blcs, I*reaching of .John the Ba|>- 
tist, 81 ; Walk to Kmnuius, .'^tj. 

Botticini, Flagellation, 27s. 

Carae(!i, A., Christ ajid the Samar- 
itan W(mian, Icm;. 

Cariani, Christ bearing the Cross, 

201. 

Van Clecf, Prodigal S(m, 108. 

Crespi, Dream (►f J<)sc|)h, 07, 00. 

Franz Francken II. , Christ and 
Nicodemus. 102. 

Ciordano, Dream of .Joseph, Os. 

CJuereino, Pntdiga! Son. 200. 

Van JIeemsker<'k, Preaching of 
•John the Baptist, si. 

llonthorst school, Dream of ,Jo- 
s<'ph, »;s. 

Lanzani, Feast in the House of 
Simon, i:;s. 

Mabuse, Cireumcision, 54. 

Mengs. I)ream of Joseph, ;J0. 

Pailovanino, Christ an<l the Adul- 
teress, 170. 

After Perugino, liaptism, k7. 

Kibera, Christ among the Doctors, 

5S. 

Titian, Kcce Homo, 2H.x 
Veronese. Christ and Centurion, 
l.n ; Christ before House of Jai- 
rus, 152. 
V^n.i.A Fkrati 1)1 San Mahco: Bar- 
tolonnneo's Annunciation, 24. 

Wi.\<JiKSTKi{ - Cathedral : 

West's Haising of Lazarus, 193. 
Altar screen, 303. 
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Adoration' of Kings, the. See Kings. 

Adoration of Slieplierds. See Sliei>- 
lierds. 

Agincourt,Seroux d', Histoire de I'Art 
par les Monuniens, cited, 5, 181, '247. 

Agony in tlie Garden, tlie, subject in 
Monreale mosaics, 7; in Harna*s 
frescoes. 10; in Cologne scliool se- 
ries, 10; in Fra Angelico's panels, 
11 ; on GliilH'rti's gate, 11; in Cre- 
mona frescoes, 13; in Ferrari's fres- 
coes, 1.3, ifM) ; in Tintoretto's fresco<»s, 
15, 1*57 : suitability for representa- 
tion, 25a; relation to adjacent sul>- 
jects, 253; features of typical com- 
position, 254; examples of, 254-25K, 

Andrew, tlie Call of. See Peter. 

Angel ap])eariug to Kings, snbje(;t on 
Cliartres window,!;. 

Anna (the prophetess), place of in 
rresentation, 5<5, 57. 

Annunciation (to Mary the Virgin), 
subject in Vic frescoes, 4 ; in fres- 
coes of St. Urban alia Caffarella, 5; 
on (iaetii colinnn, 5; on Chartres 
window, G; in Monreale mosaics, «;; 
in miniatures of (ios|>el Books, S; in 
Barna's frescoes, lO; in Cologne 
sch(K>l series, 10; in Fra Angelico's 
panels, 11 : on Ghiberti's gate, 11 ; in 
Ferrari's frescoes, 13; in Tintoret- 
to's frescoes, 15 ; features of the 
tyjucal compositions, 23, 24; ex- 
amiiles of, 24-28. 

Annunciation to .Joseph. See Joseph. 

Annunciation to Shepherds. See Sheiv 
herds. 

Annunciiition toZacharias. See Zach- 
arias. 

Arrest of Jesus (or Capture of Jesus), 
coiuiection of subject witli lietrayal, 

25K. 

Ascension, the. subject in l^ivenna 
mosaics. 2; on (Jaeta colinnn, 5; in 
(iiotto's frescoes, 0, :J40 ; in Cologne 
school scries, lO; in Fra Angelico's 
panels, ii, :i40; subjc<;t compared 
with Tnmsfiguration and Itesurrec- 
tion, .3.311; three forms of art subject, 
340 ; examples of, ;J40-342. 

Atkinson, J. B., opinion of, <'lted, 257. 

Baj)tism, subject in primitive Christian 
art cycle, 2; on GaetJi colunui, 5 ; on 



Chartres window, 6; in Monreale 
mosaics, G ; in miniatures of (iospel 
Books, 8; in Giotto's frescoes, 9; in 
Barna's frescoes, 10; in Cologue 
school series, 10 ; in panels of Giot- 
to's scliool, 10; in Fra Angelico's 
panels, 11, 84; on Ghib<»rti's gate, ii ; 
111 Jacopo Bellini's sketch-book, 12 ; 
in Ferrari's frescoes, 13 ; in Tintoret- 
to's frescoes, 15, H4, 8G ; on Pisano's 
gate, 17, H5 ; in Siena bas-reliefs, 17 • 
in terra cottfi bas-reliefs, 17 ; in bas- 
reliefs at Amiens. 18; in San Severi- 
no's frescoes, 18 ; in Masolino's fres- 
coes, 18. 84; ill Ghlrlantlajo's frescoes, 
11), 85 ; in the Scalzo frescoes, 19 ; iu 
Sacchi's series, 19; reasons for im- 
portance of subject, 82 ; features of 
typical composition, 82-85 ; examples 
of. 85-87. 
Bathing of infant Jesus, subject in 

the Monreale mosaics, G. 
JJenedictionale of ^Ithelwold, 8, 341. 

I Berenson, Jiernhard, " Venetian Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance " referred to, 

I 17G n. ; " Central Itiilian J'ainters," 

referred to, 22; opinion of, cited, 318. 

Bernanl, St., Perfect Legend, cited, 24. 

Bethesda, Impotent Man healed at, 

I history of subject, 124, 125 ; examples 
of, 125. 12G. 

' Bethlehem, Journey to, subject in 
Cologne school series, lo. 
Betrayal, the, subject in Monreale 
mosaics, 7 : in miniatures of Gosi^el 

' Books, 8; history of subject, 258; 

I features of composition, 259, 2«0; 
exami)Ies of, 2G0. 2G1. See, also. Kiss 

' of Judas. 

, ** Bible of Amiens," <iuoted, 3; referred 
to, .30. 

I Bible of St. l»aul, 340. 
Blind, Healing of, subject In primitive 
Christian art cycle, 1; in Ol)erzell 
frescoes, 4 ; in Monreale mosaics, 7 ; 
iu miniatures of Go.speI Books, 8; 
subject In early art, 119, K*4-I3ft. 
See also special subjects. Christ lieal- 

I iiig BliiKl Man of Hethsalda, Two 

I Blind Men healed, Kcstoration of 
Man born blind, Christ healing Blind 
Men of Jericho. 
Blin<l. Man born. Restoration of, sul)- 
ject In illustrated Bibles, 184. 
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Blind Man of Bethsaida, Christ heal- 
ing, subje(!t of Kossetti memorial 
wmdow, 105. 

Blind Men, Two, healed, subject in 
Monreale mosaics, 7 ; i)ossil)le sul)- 
ject of early representations, 135; 
in ivory bas-relief, 15-! ; in illustra- 
tions by liida and Tissot, 152. 

Blind Men of Jericho, Christ heallnjf, 
possible subject of early represent^i- 
ti(ms, i;{5; examples of subject in 
art, -'is. 

Bordifr-i, " Storia e CJuida del Sacro 
Monte.'' clti'd, 24;». 

Bretagne, Anne de, Livre d'lleures, 
lix. 

Burial, Preparation for, distinguislied 
as an art subject, 30s, .ill. 

Calvary, .Jourufy to, subject in Ferra- 
ri's frescoes, i;{. S(H', also, sanjc 
subj«'ct und<'r tilh's of Clirist iM'ar- 
iuK the Cross, Christ le*! to Calvary. 

Cana, marriage at, subjcctt In Monrcalr 
mosaics, r. ; iu(Ji«)tto's frescoes. t», 
vm; ; in Harna's frrsrocs, lo, 05; in 
Vm AnKcli<'o's i)anels. 11, ih;; in 
.Jacopo Bellini's sketch-book. TJ ; 
early popularity of subj»M't, «•;{, m; 
early type of composition, m ; tliree 
motifs \\\ story. 05 ; Vonethin type of, 
1H5; examples of, !»5-*>H ; siu'ra mental 
chara<rter of subject, i^, 'M'l. See, 
also. Miracle of turning Water into 
Wine. 

Canaanite (or Syro-Pluenician) Wo- 
man, Christ and, Ufglrct of sul>ject 
in art, l<;i ; examples of, l«;i n.;{. 

'* Cartwright, Julia," opinion of, clte<l, 
40. 

Centurion, place In Crucifixion, '.»J>7. 

Centurion, Scrv;iut of, hralcd. rare 
subjei't in art, l.'Jl ; examples of, 
131-l.Ti. 

Child Jesus in Temple, important sub- 
ject in art, 7.'?. 74; examples of. 74- 
7t>. See, also, same subject un<ler 
titles of Christ amoug the Doctors 
and Dis])utr in the Temple. 

Christ advancing to meet tlie Soldiers, 
subject in Cologne school scries, 1(». 

Christ among tin* Doctors, subject in 
Monreale mosaics, r. ; In Harna's 
frescoes, 1(»; in panels of (Jlotto's 
school. 10: in Fra Angellco's panels, 
11; on (Jhibertl's gate. 11: in Cre- 
mona frescoes, l.'{; subject <listin- 
gulshed from Christ found in Tem- 
i)le, 75; exjimples of. 74. 75. See, 
also, same subject under titles of 
Disimte in the Temple and Child 
Jesus in the Temple. 

Christ an<l the Kich Young Man, rare 
examples in art, *213, 214. 

Christ appearing to Disciples, subject 
in Monreale mosaics, 7. 

Christ asleep in Tempest, subject in 
miniatures of Cospel Books, A; in 
liainting by imitator of itubeus, 144. 



Christ at Calvary, subject in Ferrari's 
frescoes, 13. 

Christ at the Cross, subject in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 7. 

Christ at the Column, subject on Gaeta 
column, 5; in Cremona frescoes, 13. 
See, also, the .same subject under 
the title of the Flagi'llation. 

Christ at the i*ru'torium, snl)ject in 
Barnas fres<'oes, lo. Sec, also, 
Cljrist l)efore Tllate. 

Christ bearing the Cross, subj«'ct in 
Barna's fresccM's, lo ; in Cologne 
seh(K)l series, l(» ; in Cremona fres- 
coes, i;{. Sec, also, the same sub- 
ject under the title of Christ led to 
Calvary. 

Christ before Annas, reasons for rarity 
as art sul>j«*<*t, -'OJ; examples of, *_'«">2. 

Christ before Calnhas. subjei-t in minia- 
tures of (Jospel Books, K; ju (J lotto's 
frescoes, l>, 'HVA^ 204, 2(i5; in Colognt'* 
school si'ries, ic»; in Fni Angellco's 
panels, 11,205: In Cremona frescoes, 
13; in Ferrari's frescoes, l.J ; liistory 
of sul)ject In art, '-MnJ : features of 
composition, 2o;; ; exami>lcs of, •2»^», 

205. 

Christ before Herod, sul)ject in Cre- 
mona .series, 13 ; In other .scries, 20i>- 
271. 

Clirist l>efore Pilate, First Api)earan<'e 
of, pK'U'c in art <'omparcd with sec 
ond appearance, 20h ; examples of, 

2C>S, 'liWK 

Christ l)efore Pilate, Last ApiM'aran<M' 
of, sul>ject in primitive Christian art 
cycle, 1, 272 : In Kavenna mosaics. 2, 
273: In Monri-ale mosaics, 7: in Co- 
logne school scries, 10; on <Jliil»erti's 
gate, 11 ; in Ferrari's frescoes, l."5: in 
Tintoretto's fresco«'s, 15, 27;{, 274: 
diflerent forms in art. 272; fc:itures 
of early composition. 272, 27.'5; ex- 
amples of, in later art, 274, 275. 

Christ before the Sanhedrim, subject 
in Kavenna mosali's. 2. 

Christ blessing Little Children, subject 
pc<*ullar to Tirutonic races, 20i> : ex- 
amples, 20'»-212. 

Christ crowneil with Thorns, subject 
in Cremona frescoes, l.i ; distin- 
guished from tlie Mocking. 2S0; ex- 
amples of. In art, 2ho, 2si. 

Christ found in the Temple, subject 
distinguished from ( 'lirisl among the 
D(M*tors. 75; examples of, 70-7x. 

Christ liealing the Sl<'k,a modern sul>- 
ject, 115; examples of, 11.5-117. 

Christ led away Captive, connection 
of subject wifii Betrayal, 25M; exam- 
ples of, 2r.(>, 201. 

Christ led to Calvary, origin and his- 
tory of subject in art,28H; two tyiKvs 
of 'comi>osition, 2KK; examples of, 
2Hs-2tH ; idealized form of subject, 

201. 

Christ led t^) Death, subject in the 
Cremona frescoes, 13. 
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Christ Mocked, subject In Barna's 
frescoes, 10. See, also. Mocking. 

Christ preaching in tlie Temple, sub- 
ject in Cologne school series, 10. 

Christ presented to the People, subject 
in the Cremona frescoes, 13. See 
Ecce Homo. 

Christ stripi>ed of his Ilaimcnt, sul)- 
ject in few art series, 291. 

Christ walking on Water, subject 
known by various titles, 153; exam- 
ples of, 153-15r). 

Christ with AiM)stles on the I^ke, 
subject on Ghiberti's gate, 11. 

('hrist with Martlia and Mary, sub- 
ject developed late, 181 ; examples 
in art, 1x1-184. 

Christ with Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, subjec^t in Monreale mosaics, 
7; subject developed lati;, 174; fea- 
tures of composition, 174 ; examples 
of, I7r., 177. 

Christ washing l*eter's Feet, subject in 
primitive Christian art cycle. 2. See, 
also, the same subject under title of 
Christ washing the J)isclples' Feet. 

Christ washing tlu^ J)isciples' Feet, 
subject in frescoes of St. Urban alia 
CalTarella, f) ; in Monreale mosaics, 
7 ; in Giotto's frescoes, 0, 248 ; in Co- 
logne school series, 10; in Fra An- 
gelico's panels, 11. 248; in Cremona 
frescoes, 13; in Ferrari's frescoes, 
13, 249 ; early subject in art, 240 ; fea- 
tures of primitive composition. 247 ; 
examples of subject in art, 248-251. 
See, also, same subject under title 
of Christ washing I'eter's Feet. 

Christ weeping over .Jerusaleu), sul>- 
ject of ])aintings by Fastlake and 
SchefTer, 231. 

Circumcision of Christ, subject in Har- 
na's f rescinds. 10; in Cologne scIjooI 
series, lO; in Fra Angelico*s pan«?ls, 
11; in Cremona frescoes, 13; in Tin- 
toretto's frescoes, 15; features of 
composition, 52 ; examples of, 52- 
54 ; distinguished from Presenta- 
tion, 55. 

Cleansing of the Temple, First, con- 
fused with second occasion, 9i> ; ex- 
amples of, in>-ioi. 

Cleansing of tbe Temple, Second, ex- 
amples of subject in art, 2;{i-2;w. See, 
also, tbe subject. Money Changers 
cast out of Temple. 

(!o(lex of Kgl>ert, .38, 118. 

Cotton Ian I'sulter, 321. 

Council of ConsUmtinople, 220, 294. 

Cousin, Vh'tor, opinion cited, 182. 

Cross. Descent from, sul)ject in Vic 
frescoi's, 4 ; origin an<l history of 
subject in art, :n)A ; features of c<mi- 
positlou, 304 ; examples of, .wMi, .307. 

Cross, Klevatlon of, subject in Cologne 
school series, 10; in seventeenth 
century art, 292. 

Cross, Nailing to. examples of subject 
In art, 292. 



Crowe and Cavalcaselle, quotation 

from, 221. 
Crucifix, origin and development of, 

302, 303. 

Crucifixion, Preparation for, several 
art subjects devoted to, 291, 292. 

Crucifixion, subject on Gaeta column, 
5 ; in Monreale mosaics, 7 ; in minia- 
tures of Gospel Hooks, 8 ; in (; lotto's 
frescoes, 9 ; in Barna's frescoes, 10 ; 
in Cologne school series, lo ; in pan- 
els of Giotto's school, 11 ; in Fra An- 
gelico's panels, 11; on Ghiberti's 
gate, 11 ; in Jacopo Bellini's sketcli- 
book, 12; in Cremona frescoes, 13; 
in Ferrari's frescoes, 13; in Tinto- 
retto's fres<;oes, 15; reasons for re- 
presentation in art, 293, 294 ; origin 
of subject, 220, 294; earliest repre- 
sentations, 220 n., 294; features of 
early type of composition, 294; de- 
velopment of subject in mediaeval 
l)erl()d, 295, 29G ; later tyi)e of comiH)- 
sition, 296, 297 ; examples of, 298-300 ; 
ideal Crucifixion, 300-302. 

Decrepit Woman healed, subject in 
Monreale mosaics, 7. 

Demoniac Child, Healing of, rare ex- 
amples of, 170. 

Demoniac in Synagogue, Healing of, 
113. 114, 

Demoniacs of Gadara healeil, subject 
distinguished from kindred mira- 
cles, 145 ; examples of^ 145, 140. See, 
also. Driving out Devils. 

Deposition, the, distinguished as an 
art subject, 307, 308; relation to va- 
rious other subjects. 308 ; history of 
subject, 308; examples of. 308-310. 

Descent into Limbus, subject on Gaeta 
column, 5 ; distinguLshed as an ait 
subject, 314 ; examples of, 314. 

Descent of the Holy Spirit, subject In 
(5 lotto's frescoes, U; in panels of Gi- 
otto's school, 11; in Fra Angelico's 
panels, 11; on (ihiberti's gate, 11; 
connection of subject with Ascen- 
sion, 'M'.i. 

Devils, Driving out of, .subject in min- 
iatures of (fospel Books, 8. See, 
also. Healing of Demonhu^s. 

Disciples leading Asses toC'hrist, sulv 
ject in Monreale mosaics. 7. 

Dispute in the Temple, subject In (J lot- 
to's fres<roes, 9: in Cologne sch<K)l 
series, lo. See, also, .same subject 
under titles of Christ among the l>oc- 
tors and Cbild Jesus In Temple. 

Dropsical Man, Healing of, subject in 
Oberzell frescoes, 4. 

Eastlake, Uidy, authority of, cited, 

ri7, 22S, Xil. 

Ecce Homo, origin of subject In art, 
2S1 : features of historical comp<»sl- 
tlous. 2H2 ; examples of, 283-28<; ; ide- 
alized forms of, 28*;, 

Egj'pt, Sojouni In, 7o, 71 ; Repose in, 
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70: Return from, 71. See, also, 
Flight. 

Kmmaus, Supi>er at, sacraineutal char- 
acter of subject, 33'J ; origin of sub- 
ject in art, 332 : description of com- 
position, 33:j ; examples of, .'J33-.'J35. 

Emmaus, Walk to, reasons for infre- 
quency of subject in art, 33U ; exam- 
ples of, 330-;«2. 

Enemy sowing Tares, examples of, in 
art, 142, 143. 

Entombment, history of subject in art, 
311 ; ffuturcs of comi>osition, 311 ; 
examples of, 311-314. 

Entry into Jerusalem, su1)jeet in primi- 
tive Cliristian art vycW, I; in VUt 
frescoos, T) ; in fres<»oes of St. U rl)an 
alia CalTarella, 5; on (iaeta column. 
5; on Cliartres window,*;; in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 7; in miiiiatines of 
(iospel Books, K; In (iiotto's fres- 
coes, 1>,22S; in IJarna's frescoes, 1(» ; 
in Cologne scliool scries, lO; in Fra 
Angelico's panels, 11, 22s; on (ilii- 
berti's gate, 11; in P'errari's fres- 
coes, 13; character and liistory of 
sul>jeet, I'JiJ, 227 ; features of typical 
composition. 22S; examples of treat- 
ment, 228- 2.'M). 

Eucharist, institution of, sul)ject in 
Fra Angelico's panels, 11, 244. 

Ezekiei, Vision of, sul)je<a in Fra An- 
gelico's panels, 11. 

Farewell Discourse, Our Lord's, i)ic- 
tures of, l)y Duocio and Honifa/io 1 1., 
2.'>2. 

Feast in House of Simon, reasons for 
uoi)ularity of subje<'t in art, 13«;; 
features of ccuuposition, l.«!, 137 ; 
examples of, 137-139; distinguished 
from kindred subject, i:vx 

Five Tliousand, Clirist feeding the, 
sacramental signilicance of subject, 
15t». 'Xi'2 ; early type of composition, 
ir>5, ir><»; later examples, ir»7-l(io. 
See, also, Christ feeding Four Tliou- 
sand, and Multiplication of iioaves. 

Flagellation, sul)ject in Harna's fres- 
coes, 10; in Cologne school series, l(» ; 
in Fra Angelico's panels, 11; In 
(xhlberti's gate, 11 ; In .iacopo IJel- 
lini's sketch-book, 12; In Ferrari's 
frescoes, 13; origin of subjetit in art, 
27r>; features of the composition, 
270 ; examples of, 27.V278. See, also, 
Christ at the Column. 

flight into Egypt, subject in the fres- 
coes of St. Irban alUi Oiffarella, 5; 
on Gaeta cohnnn, 5 ; on Chartres 
window, <>; in MointNile mosaics, 6, 
68; In Giotto's frescoes, i>, 68 ; on 
Biirna's frescoes, lo ; in Fra Angeli- 
co's panels, 11, G8; in Cremona fres- 
coes, 13: in Ferrari's frescoes, 13, 
68; in TintorettoN frescoes, 15, «8: 
typical composition, G8 ; examples 
of, ♦W-70. j 

Four Tliousand, Ciirist feeding the, I 



distinguished from the other similar 
miracle, 103; examples of, 163, 104. 
See, also, Christ feeding the Five 
Thousand, and Multiplication of 
Loaves. 

(larrucci, "Storla delbi Arte Cristi- 

ana,'' referred to, 30, 02, 113, 131, 145, 

im n., 18<;, 24<», 263. 
(Jllbert, opinion of, cited, 107. 
Golden Candlestick, subject in Fra 

Angelico's panels, 11. 
Gospel Book of (Jotha, 8, 67, »5, 118, 

120, 125, 131, 144, 157, 101, 173, 215, 

21>5 304 311 322. 

(iospel liook'of Munich, 8, 70, 118, 128, 

144, 157, KiO, 178, 20i», 254, 295, 304, 311, 

.322. 
(Iospel Book of Trier, 8, 30, 70, 95, 118, 

125, 127, 131, 144, 157, 101,295, 304, 311, 

322. 
Gregory Nazlanzen, St., Sermon of, 

s, 70. 

Herod, Feast of, subject In Siena bas- 
reliefs, 17. 

Herod ordering the Massacre, subject 
in the Monreale mosaics, 0. 

Jairus, Christ raising Daughter of, sub- 
ject compared with liaising Wid- 
ow's Son at Naln, 147; features of 
composition, 148; examples of, 147- 

149. 

James, place of in Christ raising 

Daughter of Jairus, 148, 
James, St., Protevangellon. cited, 24. 
James and John, Call of, asso<!iated 

with Call of Peter and Andrew, 108 ; 

examples of, los-ilo. 
James and .John, Request of Mother 

of, subject of painting l)y Bonifa/io, 

210-218. 

Jameson. Mrs., " l^egends of the Ma- 
donna " cited, 24, 28, 42, 5(5 n., 05 U., 70, 
71 n., 70 n., 79, 2tM) ; opinion cited, 00, 
130, 1.32, 187 n. : <iuotiition from, 72, 
73, KM), 115, 120, 178, 2(h;. 235 ; " Sacred 
and Legendary Art" cit«'d, 120 n., 

242 n., 2«;5, 21H». 

John, Call of. See James. 

John, place of. In Christ raising Daugh- 
ter of Jairus, 148 ; place of, In Last 
Supper, 240 ; place of, in Cru(tittxion, 
2i>4, 295, 290 ; in Descent from Cross, 
304. .'Uk; ; in Deposition, 308 ; In En- 
tombment, 311. 

John tlie Baptist, St., life of, in serial 
art treatment, 2, lo 19. 

John tlie Baptist, St., Birth of, sub- 
ject on Pisano's gate, 17; on Siena 
bas-reliefs, 17 ; in terra-<M)tt4i bas- 
reliefs, 17; In (iiotto's frescoes, 18; 
In San Severino's frescoes, 18 ; in 
Ghirlandajo's frescoes, 19; in Filip|K> 
LIppi's frescoes, 19, in Andrea tiel 
Sarto's f res<u)es, 19 ; in Sacchl's nic- 
tures, 19; features of composition, 
31, 32 ; examples of, 32-34. 
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John the Baptist, St., Rejoicing over 
Birth of, in 8acchi*s pictures, 19. 

Jolui tiie Baptist, St, Circumcision of, 
subject usually ignored, 34 ; subject 
in San Severino's frescoes, 17, 34, 
35. 

John the Baptist, St., Naming of, sub- 
ject on risano's gate, 17; in terra- 
cotta panels, 17; in (J lotto's frescoes, 
18 ; in Masolino's frescoes, IH ; in 
(Ihirlandajo's frescoes, lu; in 
Sacclii's pictures, U) ; as a separate 
subject, 34, :j5 ; examples. :ir>, 'M. 

John the Baptist, St, as a Child, sul)- 
ject in terra-cotta bas-reliefs, 17. 

John the Baptist, St, departs for the 
Wilderness, subject on risano's 
gate, 17. 

Jmin the Baptist, St., Departure of, 
from Ills Parents, subject in Filippo 
LIppi's frescoes, lU ; in Scalzo fres- 
coes, 19. 

John the Baptist, St., Preaching of, 
subject in risano's gate, 17 ; in 
Siena bas-reliefs, 17 ; In bas-reliefs 
at Amiens, 18 ; In San Severino's 
frescoes, 18 ; in Miisolino's frescoes, 
18 ; in Ghlrlandajo's frescoes, 19 ; In 
Filippo lilppi's frescoes, 19; in An- 
drea del Sarto's frescoes, 19 ; in 
Sacchl's series, 19 ; importance of 
subject, 8() ; features of composition, 
81 ; examples of. 8i, 82. 

John the Baptist, St, baptizes in Jor- 
dan, sul)ject on Pisano's gate, 17; in 
San Severino's frescoes, 18 ; in 
Scalzo frescoes, 19. 

John the Baptist, St., meeting with 
.JesiLs, subject in Scalzo fi*escoes, 

19. 

John the Baptist St, announces A<1- 
vent of Christ (points out Jesus to 
the i)eople), subject on PIsano's gate, 
17 ; in bas-reliefs at Amiens, is. 

John the Baptist, St., reproves llerod. 
subject on Pisjino's gate, 17. 

John the Baptist. St, b<»fore Herod, 
subject in Masolino's frescoes. 18. 

John the Baptist, St, Capture of (made 
PrisoncT), subject in bas-reliefs at 
Amiens, 18 ; in Scalzo frescoes, 19. 

John the Baptist, St., led to Prison, 
subject oil Pisano's gjite, 17. 

John the Biii>tist, St, in Prison, subject 
in Masolino's frescoes, 18. 

John the Baptist, St., (piestioned by 
Jews, subject on PIsano's gate, 17. 

Joliu tlur Baptist, St., CoiKlemnation 

• of, subject in Siena bas-reliefs, 17. 

John the Baptist St, Beheading of 
(or Kxecutlon, or Decapitation of), 
subjert on Pisano's gate, 17 ; in terra- 
cotta bas-reliefs, 17 ; in bas-reliefs at 
Amiens, iS; in Masolino's frescws, 
18; In Filippo LIppi's frescoes, 19: in 
Andrea del Sarto's frescoes, 19. 

.lohii tin; liaptlst St, Disciples bury 
Body of, subject on Pisauo's gate, 
17. 



John the Baptist, St, Head of, asked 
for by Daughter of Uerodias, sulv 
iect on Pisano's gate, 17 ; in bas-re- 
lief at Amiens, 18 ; received by Uerod 
at Supper, subject on Pisano'.s gate, 
17 ; In bas-reliefs at Amicus, 18 ; pre- 
sented to llerod by Salome, subject 
in Giotto's frescoes, 18; brought to 
Herod, subject In Andrea del Sarto's 
frescoes, 19 ; brought to Salome, sub- 
ject in FillpiK) LIppi's frescoes, 19; 
presented to Salome by Execu- 
tioner, subject in Sacchl's pictures, 
19 ; c4irried by Daujghter of Herodlas 
to her Mother, subject on Pisano's 
gate, 17 ; obtained by Disciples, sulv 
ject on Pisano's gate, 17. 

Joseph, Animnciation to, rare iu art, 
30 ; examples of, 30, 31 ; Dream of, im- 
portant In early art, 67 ; examples of, 
from later art, 07, C8 ; second Dream 
of, 71. 

Joseph, place of, in Nativity, 44; In 
Circumcision, 5*2 ; in Presentation, 
50,57 ; in Christ found in the Temple, 

70. 

Joseph of Arlmathaea, place of, in 
Descent from Cross, 304-306 ; in De- 
position, 308 ; in Entombment, 311. 

Joseph (the patriarch), life of, in art 
series, 2. 

Judas and the High Priest subject in 
Riivenna mosaics, 2. See, also. Bar- 
gain of Judas. 

Judas, Bargain of. subject in Giotto^ 
frescoes, 9 ; in Barna's frescoes, lo ; 
in Fra Angel Ico's panels, 11 ; in Duc- 
cio's Passion series, 221. See, al.so, 
Ju<las and the High Priest 

Judas, distinguished from Simon, 139; 
place of, in I..ast Supi)er, 241 ; cliar- 
acterlzat Ion of, in the Betrayal, 260. 

Judas, KI.SS of, subject in (iiotto's 
frescoes, 9 ; in Barna's frescoes, lo ; 
in ('ologne school series, lO; com- 
mon 7/jo^/ In representiition of Be- 
trayal, 200. See, also. Betrayal. 

Kells, Book of^ 88. 

Kings, Adoration of, subject in primi- 
tive Christian art cycle, 1; in Vic 
frescoes, 4; on Gaeta column, 5; on 
Chartres window, 6; in miniatures 
of (iOsi)el Books, 8 ; in Giotto's fres- 
coes. 9: In Barna's frescoes, 10; in 
panels of (iiotto's school, 10; in Fra 
Angeiico's panels, 11; in (iliibertl's 
gate, 11 ; in JacofK) Bellini's sketch- 
b<M)lt, 12 ; In Cremona frescoes, 13 : in 
Ferrari's frescoes, 13 ; in Tintoretto's 
frescoes, I.'). See, also, same subject 
under title of Magi bringing Gifts, 
and Adoration of Magi. 

Kings before Herod, .subject on 
Chartres window, 6, 61; subject 
not rare in early art, 61. 

Laborers in the Vineyard, Parable of, 
examples of subject in art, 216, 216. 
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Tjinic Man at Betliesda healed, sul>- 
jeet in Tintoretto's frescoes, 15. 

Lamentation, distinguislied as an art 
subject, :iOK. 

I^anzi, Luigi, opinion of cited, 100. 

Last .Judgment, sul)ject in Kavenna 
mosaics, li ; on GaeUi colunni, 5; in 
Fra Angelico's panels, 11. 

Last Supper, sulject in Kavenna mo- 
saics, i», L»:w; in Vic frescoes, 5; in 
frescoi's of St. l'rl)an alia Caftarella, 
5; on (Jaeta cohunn, '•, 'J.JU, '_'40; in 
Monreale mosaics, 7,*2;«>; in (liotto's 
frescoes, !>, i'4(i ; in Harna's frescoes, 
10; in Cologne st;Iio(d series, l(»; in 
(>addi's pan<'Is, ll ; in Fni Angclico's 
panels, 11, 240; on (Jhlberti-s gate, 
11,240; in Cremona frescoes, l.i; in 
Ferrari's frescoes, la, 240 ; in Tinto- 
retto's frescoes, ir», 240 ; history of 
sul)lect in art, 239.240; featun.'s of 
typical compositions, 240, 241; two 
classes of subjects in, 241 ; examples 
(►f tn^atment in art, 24l-24ri. 

Layard, A. IL, opinion of, cited, 5,'J n. 

I^zarus, Haisiiig of, subject In prim- 
itive Christian art cycle, 1 ; in Ra- 
venna mosaics, 2, 1X7; in Oberzell 
frescoes, 4, 1S7 ; in fresc-oes of St. 
Urban alia CafTarella, 5; in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 7 ; in miniatures of 
Gospel Books, H: in Giotto's fres- 
coes, 1M87; in Barna's frescoes, lo; 
in Fra Angelico's i)anels, 11, 187 ; on 
Ghibertl's gate, 11; in .lacopo Jiel- 
Ilni's sketch-book, 12 ; in Ferrari's 
frescoes, l.'i; in Tintoretto's fres- 
coes, ir», ifM); reasons for importance 
in art, 185, isr. ; early tyi)e of compo- 
sition, IW; history compared with 
Aiioration of Magi, 187 ; features of 
developed composition, 1S7 ; exam- 
ples of, 187-lO.J. 

Leper cleansed, rare exam])les of, 118. 

Lepers, Ten, healed, examples of sub- 
ject in art, 17.'<. 

Limlsay, Lord, (| noted, 120, 125; opin- 
ion of, cited, 20j». 

Longinus, place of, in Crucifixion, 205, 
200. 

I^rd, Our, life of, in serial art treat- 
ment, l-lfi: preparatlcm for, 20-4:J; 
infancy and childhood of, 44-70; 
preparation of, for the ministry, 80- 
08 : life of, from tirst to second pass- 
over, 00- I2.'i; life of. from second to 
third passover, 124-100; life of, fnmi 
third passover Uy entry into Jerusa- 
lem, Ifil-21K ; passion of, 2io-:il4 ; life 
of, from resurrection through the 
ascension, '.iirt-'Mii. 

Lost Piece of Money, Parable of, rare 
subject in art, 105; examples of, 105, 
196. 

Lost Sheep, Parable of, rare subject 
in art, 105 ; examples of. 105, 196. 

Lucy, St., Legend of, 2,%. 

Blagdalene, Christ api>eariug to, fea- 



tures of subject in art, 320 ; examples 
of, 325-320; comparison of subject 
with Christ and the Siimaritan Wo- 
man, 320. See, also. Noli me Tan- 
gere. 

Magdalene anointing Feet of Christ, 
sul>ject in Monreale mosaics, 7. See, 
also, subject of Feast In the House 
of Simon. 

Magilalene, traditionary relation of, to 
Lazarus, 13<5 ; |)lacc of, in Crucifixion, 
2l»7; in Deposition, :iW; in Entomb- 
ment, 311. 

Magi, Adoration of, subject in Cologne 
school series, 10; of paintings by 
(ihirlandajo and Perugino, .37; rea- 
sons for popularity, 01 ; early tyi>e 
of compositi(ni, 02; later types, "a3; 
exami)les of, 03-00. See, also, same 
subject undi'r titles of Magi bring- 
ing Gifts and A<U»ration of Kings. 

Magi bringing Gifts, subject in fres- 
coes of St. Vrb:in alia CafTarella, 5; 
in Monreale mosaics, 0. See, also, 
same su])jeet luider titles of Adora- 
tion of Magi and Adoration of 
Kings. 

Magi, I)n;am of, rare examples of, 61. 

Magi, Star api>earing to. See Wise 
Men. 

Man ]>ossessed of Devil he:iled, sul>- 
ject in Monreale mosaics, 7. See, 
also. Healing of Demoniac. 

Marriage at Cana. See Cana. 

Marys at tin? Tomb, subject in nunia- 
tures of (lospel liooks, 8. See, also. 
Women at Tomb. 

Massa<'re of the Innoi'ents. subject on 
Gaet^i cohunn, 5; on Chartres win- 
dow, t;; in Monreale mosaics, O; in 
miniatures of Gospel Books, 8; in 
Giotto's frescoes, 0; in Barna's 
fres(M)es. 10 ; in Fra Angelico's pan- 
els, 11; in Cremona frescoes. 13; in 
Tintoretto's frescoes, 15; fre(iuent 
subject in art, 71 ; features of com- 
position. 72: examples of, 72, 73. 

Matthew, Call of, Bavenna mosaic 
only early example of, 2, 121 ; later 
examples. 121, 122. 

Maximian, lUshop throne of, 2, 31, 66, 

8,3, 104, 157. 

Menologium of Vath'an, 8, 37, 66, 202. 

Milton, " Para(lis<^ Lost" cited, 00, 
" Paradise Kegalned '' cit^'d, 02. 

Miraculous Draught of Fishes, fea 
tures of composition, 110; examples 
of, no 11.3. 

Mocking, subject hi Cologne school 
series, lo ; various forms of subject 
in art, 2<k) ; examples of, 2(>6, 267. 
See, also, Clirlst Mocked. 

" Modern Painters " cited, 8<;. 

Money Changers cast out of Temple, 
.subject in Monreale mosaics, 7; in 
Giotto's frescoes, 0; on Ghibertl's 
gate, 11. See, also, the sub ject,s First 
Cleansing of Temple and Second 
Cleansing of Temple. 
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Morelli, opinion of, cited, 53 n. 

Multiplication of Loaves, sul)Jeet in 
primitive Cliristian art cycie, 1; in 
Ravenna mosaics, 2; in Monreale 
mosaics, 7 ; in miniatures of Gospel 
Hooks, 8, 157; in Tintoretto's fres- 
coes, 15, 15K ; sacramentai character 
of subject, 15*>, 332. See, also, Christ 
FeediuK the Five Thousand, and 
Christ Feeding the Four Thousand. 



Daughter of .Jairus, 14H ; place of, fn 
Last SupiMjr, -ill ; prominence of, in 
subject of Christ washing Disciples' 
Feet, IMH : action of, in subject of Be- 
trayal, 259, 2G0. 
Peter, Rescue of, identity of subject 
with Christ wallcing on Water. 153. 
See. also, subject of Christ walking 
on the Water. 



Peter walking on Water, subject in 
I M(mreale mosaics, 7. 

Nativity of our Lord, subject in primi- Fetor's Wife's Motlier healed, subject 
live Christian art cycle, 2 ; on Gaeta ] in Monreale mosiiics, 7. 
column, 5 ; on Cliartres whidow, 6 ; Pharisee and Pul>lican, Parable of, 
in Monreale mosaics, a ; in minia- ; subject rare in art, 207 ; examples 
tures of (lOSiK*! Books, 8 ; in Giotto's of, 207, 208. 

frescoes, 1» ; in Barna's frescoes, lo ; Pliarisees object to Christ's healing 
in Cologne school series, 10 ; in pan- on Sabbath, subject in Monreale 
els of (Jiotto's school, lO; in Fra mosaics, 7. 

Angelico's panels, 11 ; on (rhiberti's Pieta, distinguished as an art subject, 
gate, 11 ; in Jacopo Bellini's sketch- 
book, 12; in Cremona frescoes, 13; 
in Ferrari's frescoes, 13; features of 
typical composition, 44, 45; exam- 
ples of, 45-48 ; ideal form of, 4«'., 47. 

Navicella, identity of subject with 
Christ walking on the Water, 153. 

Nazareth, Return to, 77, 79. 

Nicene Council, Second, 3. 

Nicodemus, Discourse with, rare 
subiect in art, loi ; examples of, 102. 

Nicodemus, G()si)el of, 314. j 

Nicodemus, place of in Descent from ' 
Cross, 304, 30t>; in Deposition, 30S; 
in Kntombment, 311. ' 

Nobleman's Son healed, subject in 
Monreale mosaics, 7. 

Noli me Tangere, sul»Ject in minia- 
tures of (iospel Books, 8; identity 
of sul)ject with Christ api>earing to 
Magdalene, 32(>. 



30X. 

Pilate washing his Hands, subject in 
Cremona frescoes, 13; in Ferrari's 
frescoes, 13. 

Presentation of our I>ord, subject in 
Vic frescoes, 4; on Gaeta column, 
5; on Chartres window, «; in Mon- 
reale mosaics, ti; in Giotto's fres- 
coes, 9; in Cologne school series, 
10 ; in panels of <> lotto's school, lo ; 
in Fra Angelico's panels, 11 ; in Ja- 
cojM) Bellini's sketch-book, 12; in 
Cremona frescoes, 13; reasons for 
popularity, 54>; features of typical 
composition, 5(}, 57; examples of. 



57-(»0. 

PrcMligal S(m, Parable of, popularity 
as an art subject, 197; subjects in- 
cluded in narrative, liw; examples 
of Prodigal's Departure, 198 ; exam- 
ples of Prodigal's Riotous Living, 
198, 199; examples of I'rmligal's 
ReiMjnUince, 199, 200; examples of 
Prodigal's Return, 200, 201. 

Psalter, Great I^tlu. 37. 



Parables, conditions of popularity of. 

in art, 140. See separate subjects. 
Paralytic Healed, examples of, in 

early art, 119 ; rare examples in later , Psalter of King Athelstan, 341. 

art, 120. I 

Passion, medljpval origin of subject, ' Quast. edition of Schulz's ** Denkmae- 

8 ; proportion occupied by, in varl- ler "' referred to, 21 n. 

ous art scries, 14 ; meaning of term. 

219 ; absence of subject in early art, Reber, von, cited, 4. 

219: origin of subject in art, 220; Resurrection of the Dead, subject on 



serial art treatment of. 220-220. 
Pater, Waiter, quoted, w. 
Peter, Call of, subject in Barna's fres- 

(MM'S, 10. 

I'eter and Andn^w, Call of, associated 
with call of .lames and John, 107 ; 
examples of, 107-109. 

Peter, Christ api>earing to, subject in 
.Monreale mosaics, 7. 

Peter, Crucinxion of, subject in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 7. 

Peter, Denial of. subject in Ravenn.i 
mosaics. 2 ; in Mcmreale mosaics, 7 ; 
In miniatures of (;os|>el Books, 8; in 
Ducclo's Passion series, Jt;.') ; treated 



(Jaeta column, .^i. 
Resurrection, the, histor>' of subject 

in art, 315 ; features of composition, 

310, 317 ; examples of, 310-321. 
Return from Egypt. See Egypt. 
Return to Nazareth. S«?e Nazareth. 
Rich Man and I>azaruH, Parable of, 

reasons for representation, 204, 2:i5 ; 

examples of, 204-207. 
Ridolfl, Carlo, opinion of, cited, 109. 
Rio, A. F.. opinion of, cited, 64. 
Ruskln. "Bible of Amiens" referred 

to, 3, M) ; opinion cited, 57 n. ; 83, 342 ; 

** Stones of Venice " referred t<». 65 ; 

" Modern Painters *' referred to, Hti. 



Uy Mrs. Jameson, 265. 
Peter, place of, in Christ raising the '. Salome (Daughter of Herodlas) before 
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Ilcroil, subject in Masollno's fres- 
coes, ih; Dance of, subject in (Jiot- 
lo's frescoes, IS; in Ghlrlandujo's 
frescoes, 1!) ; in Filipno Lippl's fres- 
coes, VJ ; in Andrea del Sarto's frcs- 
<M)es, 19. 

Samaria, Christ with Woman of, sub- 
ject in primitive Christian art cycle, 
1 ; in Kavenna mosaics, 2 ; in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 7 ; compare<l witli 
Discourse with Nico<lenHis in popu- 
larity, 103, KM ; features of comp(>si. 
tion, 104, lori ; examples of, lor., uh; ■ 
comparison of subject with Christ 
appearing t<» Magdalene, :i'*iK 

Samaritan, J'arable of the (iood, ex- 
amples in art, 178-Iho. 

Scourging, the. See Flag<;IIati(»n. 

Sermon on tlu» Mount, reasons for un- 
importance in art, IJS; examides of, 

lL'H-130. 

Shephenis, subject in Monreale mo- 
saics, (). 

Shepherds. Adoration of, subject on 
CJaeta column, 5; in Tintoretto's 
frescoes. If) ; of paintings by I'alma, 
Aspertini, and Signorelli,;J7; distin- 
guished from Nativity, 49, early 
form, 49 ; examples of, 49 Til. 

Shepherds, Angel appearing to, sub- 
ject on Chartrcs window, »>. See, 
also, same subject uu<ier title of An- 
luuudation to Shepherds. 

Sheidierds, Annunciation to, with 
other subje<'ts, ;{7; treated inde- 
I>endently, as : examples, ;w-40. 

Schulz, "Denkmaeler der Kuust des 
Mittelaltors in rntcritallen,"21 n. 

Simeon, improperly introduce<I in Cir- 
cumcision, 55; place of, in Tresenta- 
tion, 5ri, 57. 

Smith, "Catalogue raisonne." cited. 
lO-i, 122, 145, 1H2. 2;n. 

Sower, rarable of, exam]>Ies in art, 
140, 142. 

St ephaton, place of, in Crucifixion, 295, 
296. 

"Stones of Venice," cited. i;5. 

Stranahan, Mrs., opinion of, (•ite<l, 40. 

Symonds, John Addington, opinion of, 
cited, .317, 

Syriac (Jospel, 291. 

Syro-Plurnician Woman, Christ and. 
See Canaanite Wonuin. 

Tempest, Christ stilling, examples of, 
in art, 144, 145. 

Temptation of our Lord, subject on 
the (laet^i eolunui, 5 ; in Monreale 
mosaics, 7; on Ohiberti's gate, 11. 
K9, 90 ; in Tintoretto's frescoes, 15, 91 : 
rare subject in art, hs ; examples of, 

H8-9.3. 

Thomas, Incredulity of, su!)ject In 
miniatures of Gosi>el Hook.s,». See, 
also, same subject under title of Un- 
belief of Tliomas. 

Thomas, Cubelief of, features of art 
representation, 335, 336 ; analysis of 



narrative, 'Xid; examples of, in art, 
:«6-339. 

Tomb of Christ, subject In Monreale 
mosaics. 7. 

Traustlgurath)u, subject in Monreale 
mosaics, 7 ; two forms of representa- 
tion, 16(5; features of composition, 
166 : examples of, IW3-169. 

Tribute Money, Clirist discussing with 
Pharisees, subject distiuguishe<l 
from other triliute incident, 2;W; 
place of subject in art, \iXi; exam- 
l)lcs of sul)je(tt in art, 2,'U. 

Tril)ute Money miraculously provide<I, 
reasons for rarity as art subject, 
171 ; examples of, 172. 

Unjust Steward, Parable of, few ex- 
amples in art, 203. 

Vasari, opinion of, cite<i, .'!17. 

Veronica, St., prominence of, in .lour- 
uey to Calvary, 2iM». 

Virgin, Coronation of, subject in Fra 
Angelico's i)anels, 11 ; Parting of, 
from Kli/abeth and Zacharias, sut»- 
ject in Masolino's frescoes, 18; sui>- 
posed presence at birth of John the 
imptist, 32 ; place of, in Nativity, 45, 
46; in Circumcision, 52; in Presen tui- 
tion, 5<i, 57; in Adoration of Magi, 
JW ; in Christ found in the Temple, 
76, 7H; i)rominence of, in subject of 
Christ led to Calvary, 2hh, 21K) ; bind- 
ing loin cloth on Christ, 292 ; place 
of, in <'ruciflxlon, 2m, 21m;; place of, 
in Descent from Cross, .304, :hh\; in 
Deposition, 30H; in Kntombnient, 
311 : in As(;ension, .340, im. 

"Virgin, Life of," by Diirer, 47, 54, 65, 
71. 78. 

Virgins, Parable of Ten, n^asons for 
representation in art, 2.".5; early ex- 
amples of symbolic use, 2;j5-237; 
later examples, 237, 23k. 

Visitation, sul)ject on Ctaeta column, 
5; (m Cliartres win<low, 6; in Mon- 
reale mosaics, 6; in Cologne school 
series, lO; in panels of (iiotto's 
scliool, 10; on Pisano's gate, 17; in ' 
(lhirlan<lajo's frescoes, 19 ; in An- 
drea del Sarto's frescoes, 19; in An- 
drea Sacchi's series, 19. 

Water into Wine, miracle of, subject 
in primitive Christian art cycle, 1. 
See. also, sanu' subject under title of 
Marriage at Cana. 

West wood, " Facsimiles of the Minia- 
tures of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
Manuscripts," H9 n. ; .341. 

Widow's Son at Nain, Healing of, sul)- 
ject compared with Raising of Laza- 
rus, 132 ; rare examples of, 1.32-1.34. 

Wise Men (or Magi), Star appearing 
to, subject in frescoes of St. Urban 
alia Caffarella, 5; in Monn'ale mo- 
saics, 6, 42; rare subject in art, 42; 
examples of, 42, 43. 
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Wlthcrc<l Hand, Man with, liealcd, 
rare subject in art, 1*27; examples , 
of, 127. 

Woltmann and AVoerinann, ** History 
of Painting,*' referred to, x. ' 

Woman Icneeling at Christ's Feet, sub- ' 
ject in primitive Christian art cycle, 
1 ; subj(H;t variously interpreted, 
150 n., 174. See. also, same subject , 
umler title of Woman with Issue of | 
Blood and Woman who touched i 
Hem of Christ's Ciarment. 

Woman who touched H<;m of Garment, 
('hrist healing, familiar subject in 
early art, 149 ; examples of, 150, 152. 
See, also, same subject under title 
Woman kneeling at Christ's Feet, 
and Woman with Issue of B1o(m1. 

Woman with Issue of Blood, Healing 
of, subject inOber/ell frescoes, 4; in 
Moureale mosaics, 7 ; in miniatures 
of (Tospel Books, 8. See, also, same 
subject un<ler title of Woman kneel- 
ing at Christ's Feet and Woman who 
touched the Hem of Christ's Gar- 
ment. 

Women at Tomb, Angel appearing to 



early significance in art, .tji ; early 
ty])e of composition. 'JT2; develop- 
ment of subject in art, 32*2; exam- 
ples of, 322-325. 

Zachariiks, Angel apitears to, subject 
in Monreale mosaics, a ; on Pisano's 
gate, 17; in terra^'otta bas-reliefs. 
17; in Giotto's fn*scoes, 18; in tht* 
San Severino frescoes, 18 ; in Mas(». 
lino's frescoes, 18; in <vhirlandaj<»'s 
fresc<K»s, 19; in Andrea del Sarto's 
frescoes, 19; in Sacchi's series, lo. 
See, also, same suljject under title 
of Annunciation to Zacharias. 

Zacharias, Annunciation to, features 
of com])osition, 21 ; examples of, 21, 
22. See, also. Angel appearing to 
Zacharias. 

Zacharias, Call <if, subject of l)as-n*- 
lief, 17. 

Zacliarias. Dumbness of, subject in 
Monreale m<»saics,6,22; on Pisano's 
gate, 17, 22; in embroideries in Flor- 
ence Baptistery, 22. 

Zimmern, Helen, article in " Art Jour- 
nal " referred to, 92 u. 
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